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A MISSIONARY 
SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1917 


Tue following survey is based on an examination of 
hundreds of magazines and reports which have been 
collected and indexed in the office of the Continuation 
Committee, and on personal! letters, written specially for 
the survey, from many of the most experienced workers 
in the mission field. Without the generous and rich con- 
tribution of these correspondents, belonging to many 
different nationalities—American, Australasian, British, 
Canadian, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, French, Indian, 
Japanese, South African, Swedish, Swiss—the survey could 
not be what it is. The limitations of space, as well as of 
the time and knowledge of the writers, make it imposs- 
ible that the survey should be in any complete sense a 
faithful and proportionate representation of the living reality. 
It does not claim to be more than a record of the facts 
which have most strongly impressed themselves on the 
minds of competent observers in direct touch with mis- 
sionary conditions, and of those which have filled a 
prominent place in the discussions and published records 
of the year. But the attempt to see as a whole 
and in some kind of proportion the progress of the 
gospel of Christ in the non-Christian world can hardly 
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fail, in spite of imperfections, to be illuminating and 
instructive. The great majority of readers will doubtless 
find in the record some facts of interest and value which 
might otherwise have escaped them; and those who are 
familiar with a particular portion of the mission field will 
be able to supplement from their own special knowledge 
and angle of vision what is recorded here. 





I. THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


In spite of a typhoon of unprecedented violence which 
swept over Tokyo on October 1, rendering multitudes 
homeless and causing much damage to pro- 
perty, the year as a whole has been one of 
unprecedented prosperity and the wealth and the pro- 
ductiveness of the country have greatly increased. In 
such circumstances the outlook is apt to become material- 
istic, and concern is expressed by several of our corre- 
spondents lest Japan may miss the deeper lessons of the 
war. The entry of America into the conflict and the visit 
of Viscount Ishii to the United States as head of the 
Japanese Mission to America’ have helped to increase 
understanding between the two peoples. The efforts of 
the American Commission on Oriental Relations are 
bearing fruit in the same direction. The ministry of 
Count Terauchi, which came into power in 1916 independ- 
ently of parliamentary support, has adopted a conciliatory 
policy towards China, and there has been an improvement 
in the relations between the two countries. 

In a survey of the recent developments of thought in 
Japan, which appeared in the July number of this Review,*® 


General 


1In November an exchange of letters took place between Mr Lansing and Viscount 
Ishii, in which the former on behalf of the United States recognized Japan’s special 
interests in China and both on the part of their respective governments affirmed their 
intention to respect the independence and territorial integrity of China and their 
adherence to the principle of the open door and equal opportunity. 

2.Cf. IRM, 1917 (Oct.), pp. 620-1. 3 Pp. 353-70. 
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Professor Masumi Hino of Doshisha described the dominant 
mood at the present time as one of Romanticism, the 
Religion tendency being to give free play to feeling and 
ond ——e desire rather than to submit to the guidance 
of reason, and to set individual freedom of ex- 
perience above the claims of morality and the state. New 
cults and superstitions find devotees even among the 
educated classes. Buddhism is being stirred to more 
activity by the Shinto revival on one side and Christian 
aggressiveness on the other. In some quarters a strong 
effort is being made to magnify the place of Nichiren 
as a religious patriot.’ 
The growth in Japan of industrial problems, painfully 
familiar in western lands, is engaging the earnest attention 
Industrial Of Japanese Christians and of missionaries. A 
Problems survey of industrial conditions in the Christian 
Movement portrays the effects of the change from feudal- 
ism to industrialism. Among these are the shifting of 
population,’ the physical deterioration due to unhealthy 
conditions, the rapid increase in women’s labour, the 
weakening of the old restraints associated with the local 
ancestral shrines and a new craving for excitement and 
vicious pleasures. The working classes have few means of 
access to the public ear and conscience; only 8 per cent 
of the adult male population have electoral rights. Labour 
is, however, gradually awakening as a result of the system 
of universal education and through the reading of news- 
papers. Strikes have increased during the year owing to 
the rise in the price of living without a corresponding 
increase in wages. The new factory law which came into 
operation in 1916, though moderate in its scope and ad- 
mitting of many exceptions, will, it is hoped, prove to be 
the beginning of legislation for the welfare of the workers. 
1 See pp. 119-20. 
? Between 1880 and 1916 the population of the Japanese empire increased 25 per 
cent, and that of the five large industrial and commercial centres (Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, 


Yokohama and Kobe) 325 percent. In Tokyo the official city has grown by 29 per cent 
in the last 13 years; the industrial suburbs increased 415 per cent in the same period. 
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Attention is also being directed to the distressing 
immoral conditions both in rural districts and in the larger 
The Social Cities, which threaten the well-being of the 
Gvil nation. The vigorous opposition to the open- 
ing of a new quarter for licensed vice in Tobita on the 
outskirts of Osaka has not yet secured the final abandon- 
ment of the scheme. Through the efforts of the Metro- 
politan Police Bureau large numbers of illegal centres of 
vice in Asakusa, ‘ the moral cesspool of Tokyo,’ have been 
closed. The anti-vice department of the Salvation Army 
has done notable work, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has taken part in efforts to save girls being 
sent to China, Korea and Formosa for immoral purposes.*® 
The conditions noted in the two preceding paragraphs 
illustrate the need for a concerted effort on the part of 
Women’s Y#panese women, which forms the subject of 
Movement another important article in the Christian 
“we Movement. It is pointed out that although 
Japanese women are entering universities and medical 
schools, addressing large meetings with acceptance, exercis- 
ing political influence though they are without the right 
to vote, forming women’s societies and multiplying women’s 
magazines, there is as yet no comprehensive movement for 
the betterment of society, for child welfare, for the advance- 
ment of women’s education or for any other definite and 
specifically large aim. 
Grave as are the industrial and social problems, the 
efforts to deal with them are growing in strength.‘ In 


11RM, 1917 (Jan.), p. 7. An historical survey is given in the Christian Movement, 
1917, pp. 294-313. It is estimated that a sum of 40,000,000 yen (£4000) is spent in 
one year by the 16,000,000 guests in licensed houses, apart from what is spent on 
clandestine prostitution. 

2 A vigorous protest has been made against the unblushing record of the gains of 
prostitution in the Japanese daily press. In Tokyo there are said to be six times 
as many fallen men as there are fallen women. 

* Statistics of five years ago stated that there were 26,362 Japanese women living 
abroad as prostitutes. Out of 1000 Japanese women living in Singapore 800 are said 
to belong to this class. Christian Movement, 1917, p. 272. 

‘A writer in the Japan Evangelist (Aug., pp. 285-9) urges the need for taking steps 
to secure the scientific training in social sciences for the men now in theological schools. 
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addition to the work already recorded the Commission 
on Social Conditions appointed by the Japan Continu- 

Social ation Committee has secured the translation of 

Welfare standard literature for the purity campaign, and 
has begun an investigation of the condition of apprentices. 
The Social Welfare Committee of the Federated Conference 
of Missions reported in January 1917 the development of 
athletic interest, the further opening of playgrounds, the 
formation of a national boy scout movement, and a large 
number of generous gifts from Japanese for social and 
educational purposes,’ and made a series of recommenda- 
tions for constructive work. The efforts of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association to guide and instruct the 
large number of Japanese women emigrating to the United 
States has won the support of the authorities. Several 
missions are carrying on work for factory girls. 

The period of three years set apart for the National 
Evangelistic Campaign closed in July. The final meet- 
Evangelization Ng was held at To-Zan-So, the Japanese 

of Japan ‘Northfield’ erected by the Y.M.C.A. at 
Gotemba, when about 250 workers selected by the various 
Japanese churches and by the committees who had 
directed the campaign met, in the proportion of ten 
Japanese to one missionary, for five memorable days of 
prayer, Bible study and spiritual fellowship. The com- 
mittee responsible for the organization of the campaign is 


1 For the building fund of St Luke’s International Hospital a donation from the 
Emperor of Japan of $25,000 was followed by a sum of $50,000 given by a group of 
Japanese statesmen and business men. Spirit of Missions, 1917 (Aug.), p. 531. 

# As in all such movements, widely divergent estimates of results are formed by 
those who differ in temperament or in experience. On the whole, the faith and hope of 
those who initiated and guided the movement have been justified. So far as numbers 
are a test, the attendances reached a total of nearly 800,000 and 27,000 persons ex- 
pressed a decision to follow Christ. But the heart of the work is more nearly reached 
in a statement made by the Japan Continuation Committee at its meeting in October 
1916: ‘ By means of this campaign the Gospel has been preached widely throughout 
the country, the denominations have been brought into closer fellowship with each 
other, the various churches have been encouraged to labour with renewed energy, an 
impression favourable to Christianity as a religion of vitality and power has been made 
in many communities, and the membership of the churches has been substantially 
increased.’ 
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devoting a year to deepening and following up the results. 
The survey of conditions in great Japanese cities and of 
the Christian agencies at work in them is a further means 
of stimulating and directing effectual evangelism. The 
work of such Japanese evangelists as Mr Kanamori? and 
Mr Kimura is bearing increasing fruit. 

In the sphere of Christian education there have been 
encouraging advances. The Woman’s Union Christian 

Christian College, the appointment of a Board of Trustees 

Education for which was noted last year, will open its 
classes, it is hoped, in April of the present year.’ The 
Honorary President is Dr Nitobe and the Dean Miss T. 
Yasui, one of the best-known woman educators in Japan. 
A fresh effort was made during the year to revitalize the 
scheme for a Christian university of the highest grade, but 
the measure of success which will attend it remains to be 
seen. A substantial gift has been received by Doshisha 
University, while two million dollars have been secured 
for the expansion of St Paul’s College in Tokyo. The 
missionary high schools both for boys and for girls have had 
a successful year. The survey of Christian education by 
Dr Schneder in the Christian Movement records ‘ a steady 
and healthy growth in Christian education’ and calls 
attention to the development of kindergarten work. 

The use of Christian literature has been furthered by 
the interest awakened in Christianity through the National 

Christian Evangelistic Campaign and a stimulus has been 

Literature given to other publishing agencies through the 
activities of the Christian Literature Society of Japan. 

1See Japan Evangelist, 1917 (Jan.), pp. 24-9, (Feb.), pp. 68-73, Tokyo; (Mar.), 
Pp. 93-6, Seoul ; (Aug.), pp. 290-4, Osaka. 

2 The Japan Evangelist, 1917 (Sept.), pp. 315-20, contains an account of Mr Kanamori’s 
work in the Kyushu evangelistic campaign. 

* Six mission boards are co-operating in the college—the American Baptist (North), 
Methodist Episcopal (North), Presbyterian (North), Reformed Church, Disciples and 
the Canadian Methodist Church. It is hoped that others will also join. Each co- 
operating board makes an annual grant of 24,000 yen, while a capital sum for permanent 
buildings is available in America and a finance committee to secure additional funds 


has been appointed in Japan. See also an articie in the Japan Evangelist, 1917 (Sept.), 
pp. 326-8. 
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This co-operative agency, in the fourth year of its exist- 
ence, reports an issue of forty million pages of literature, 
an advance of ten million on the previous year.’ Among 
outstanding matters of interest during the year may be 
noted the monthly circulation of 57,000 copies attained by 
the Christian paper Myojo, which is read by some 200,000 
students in Japanese schools ; the first issue of a Christian 
year book in Japanese—Kirisutokyo Nenkwan—under the 
auspices of the Federation of Churches in Japan ; the issue 
by non-Christian firms of Christian books such as a life 
of Luther; and the foundation of The University Review 
(Daigaku Hyoron) by Christian graduates of the Imperial 
University for the discussion of political and social ques- 
tions from a general Christian standpoint. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Conference of 
Federated Missions was held at Tokyo in January 1917. 
Conference of Fraternal delegates from the Federal Council 

Federated Of Korea and the Federation of Churches in 

Missions Japan were present. Agreement was reached 
in regard to the question raised at the previous meeting 
as to the revision of the basis of the conference.* Other 
matters dealt with have been already recorded. 

Within one year the missionary forces in Japan have 
been bereft of three outstanding leaders: Dr J. L. Dearing, 
closely identified with movements for co-operation and 


1The Executive Secretary (the Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D.) reported to the Con- 
ference of Federated Missions in January 1917 a substantial increase in appropriations 
and gifts made by several North American societies. At the same conference, in 
response toa memorial from the Canadian Methodist Mission, the membership of the 
Christian Litcrature Society was enlarged to 16 with a view to making it more repre- 
sentative of contributing societies. Miss A. C. Bosanquet of the C.M.S. Mission has 
been added to the secretarial staff to develop the production of literature for women 
and children. The annual review of religious literature and the survey of Christian 
literature as a missionary agency in Japan in the Christian Movement, 1917 (pp. 223-38), 
will repay attention. 

2 The basis remains unaltered, but the following footnote was added by the con- 
ference: ‘ The term ‘‘ evangelical ’’ as used in this article [iii] includes, by common 
consent, those outstanding doctrines of the Christian faith that are held by the churches 
to which the bodies holding membership in this conference severally belong—the 
doctrines comprehended in St Paul’s words found in Titus ii. 13 (R.V.),‘‘ our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” ’ 
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editor of the Christian Movement; Professor Frank Miller, 
whose work at the Japanese Language School was of 
vhre ‘Signal service to younger missionaries; and 
Missionary Captain Luke Bickel, who added a new chapter 
"to the romance of missions by his evangel- 
istic work on the Fukuin Maru among the islands of the 
Inland Sea. 

Among other matters of interest may be noted the 
promotion of international understanding by the holding 
Other Matters Of the Far-Eastern athletic games in Tokyo 

of Interest’ jn May when Chinese, Japanese and Filipinos 
met on equal terms ;* the effect of the wide-spread study of 
English in Japan which is said to be causing a transforma- 
tion in the Japanese language ;* the union of the two Japan 
missions of the Reformed Church in America; the re- 
organization effected at the Convention of the National 
Sunday School Association of Japan at Kobe whereby 
foreigners were associated with Japanese in the governing 
body; the development of Sunday school work shown 
in the preparation of graded lessons and the holding of 
successful training courses at Oita and Karuizawa. 

In Korea the Pyeng Yang evangelistic campaign in which 
thirteen Presbyterian and Methodist churches of the city 
co-operated was held in January 1917 with 
encouraging results. Reports from the various 
missions show that the Korean churches are advancing in 
self-support. The Chosen Christian College received its 
charter under the educational regulations of the Governor 
General of Chosen in April.* The Severance Union Medical 


Chosen 


1 The quickened interest in athletic sports is offering a great opportunity to the 
Y.M.C.A., who have opened a fine gymnasium in Tokyo. 

2 Christian Movement, 1917, p. 236; Japan Evangelist, 1917 (Aug.), pp. 306-9. 

* The charter according to its second and third articles provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the college in accordance with Christian principles, the 
managers, officers, members of the faculties and all instructors are to be believers in 
and followers of the doctrines contained in the Christian Bible. It is stated (Korea 
Mission Field, 1917 (June), pp. 139-40) that the charter has been drawn up with 
special care as both the government and the mission felt that it would be taken as an 
interpretation of the real meaning of the new regulations. 
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College is being converted into a special school (Semmon 
Gakko) under the same regulations in order to be in line 
with government standards and future developments. The 
Pierson Memorial Bible School was opened at Seoul in May. 

In Formosa during the year steps have been taken for 
the efficient organization of Sunday school work wherever 
there are Christian congregations, and material 
for teachers is being prepared in romanized 
Chinese. The women of the Nippon Sei-Ko-kwai have 
decided to send a Japanese woman missionary to Formosa 
and support her there. 


Formosa 





II, CHINA 


CHANGES have succeeded one another in the political 
situation with dramatic suddenness, and at the time of 
Politicaa © W8iting the issues are confused and the outlook 
Instability and threatening. Dissensions between the various 
Civil War io ° ° 
political factions early in the year led to the 
dissolution of Parliament by President Li Yuan-hung. 
The revolt which had long been smouldering broke into 
flame in the southern provinces and the country was 
plunged into civil war. After an abortive attempt under 
General Chang Hsun to restore the Manchu dynasty, Tuan 
Chi-jui returned to power as prime minister and on the 
refusal of Li Yuan-hung to resume office, Feng Kuo- 
chang, formerly vice-president, automatically became acting 
president of China. The refusal of those in authority to 
reassemble the dissolved Parliament roused the southern 
leaders to fresh revolt, and a solution of the differences 
has not yet been reached. A separate government was set 
up at Canton. War was declared against Germany in 
August and has the support of those in authority both at 
Peking and Canton. 
Vast regions of Northern China were devastated in 
the autumn by serious floods which laid over 20,000 
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square miles under water and rendered 8,000,000 persons 
homeless. In Shantung the Grand Canal burst its banks, 
Disastrous Which had been allowed to get into disrepair, 
Floods and whole villages were swept away. 
As a natural result of the political situation lawlessness 
and brigandage have been rife in many districts. Open 
Efecton Ughting took place between rival soldiery from 
Missionary Yunnan, Kweichow and Szechwan in the streets 
of Chengtu. Mission buildings were damaged, a 
large part of'the city was destroyed by fire and thousands 
rendered homeless. Yet the character won by missionaries 
through Red Cross work and other service for the good of 
the community not only sheltered them from attack but 
enabled them to act as intermediaries between contending 
parties. The numbers under instruction for baptism are 
increasing and many who have not yet come forward are 
manifestly impressed by the truths of the Gospel.? The 
high rate of exchange between foreign countries and China 
has created an acute problem in missionary finance, and 
the serious increase in the cost of food—in extreme cases 
from four to five hundred per cent above the normal—has 
not only accentuated this problem but has brought want 
and misery to many of the Chinese. 
That Christianity is a living force in the national life 
has been shown by the work of the Society for Religious 
Religions Liberty which was formed under Christian 
Liberty leadership in the autumn of 1916.° The 
vigorous public campaign carried on by the society 
resulted in May 1917 in the decision of Parliament to omit 
1 This sense of confidence is extended also to Chinese Christians. A correspondent in 
Chengtu writes: ‘ The people trust the Church no less than last year.” Another corre- 
spondent from a coast province says: ‘ The Christian Church seems to be the only 
stable institution amid the constant changes in China. Christians are everywhere 
found in places of trust and importance.’ 
2 The China Inland Mission alone have over 51,000 inquirers on their latest lists. 
* The society, which originated with the Hon. Hsii Ch'ien of the Ministry of Justice, 
a member of the Anglican mission in Peking, was primarily the expression of the mind 
of the Protestant churches in China, but included a Greek, Roman, Mohammedan and 


Buddhist section. Influential petitions were presented to the government and the 
press was widely used. See Year Book, 1917, pp. 34-7, 297-300. 
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the article in the draft constitution of Yuan Shih-kai’s 
administration which made Confucianism the basis of 
moral instruction and the adoption of article x1 in the follow- 
ing form: ‘ The people of the Republic of China shall have 
liberty to honour Confucius and liberty of religious worship 
which shall be unrestricted except in accordance with law.’ 
The subsequent overthrow of the government has brought 
fresh uncertainty, but the society, which has become a 
permanent organization, will be ready to take further action 
when required. Apart from the achievement of its im- 
mediate aim, the work of the society has awakened in the 
Church a new consciousness of its place in the national 
life, brought together men of different religious views and 
led thoughtful men outside the Church to consider the 
claims of religion. 
A valuable study of the geographical distribution of the 
Christian community in China, based on material collected 
Geographical DY the statistical secretary of the China Con- 
Distetbation of tinuation Committee and illustrated by charts, 
Community is published in the China Mission Year Book. 
China ~The Christian community in China, including 
enrolled inquirers, numbers over half a million. There 
are 618 centres with resident missionaries, while the total 
number of places where Christian worship is carried on 
is 7078; 5517 foreign missionaries’ and 20,460 Chinese 
Christian workers in the employ of missions and churches ;* 
151,490 pupils in mission schools and 880 mission hospitals 
served by 888 missionary and 118 Chinese physicians, 106 
of whom are women. When arranged in provinces it 
becomes apparent that the seven eastern provinces of 
China, with 40 per cent of the population, have 72 per cent 
of the communicants, 87 per cent of the ordained clergy, 


1 Classified by denominations as follows: China Inland Mission (representing all 
demoninations) 990, Presbyterians 892, Methodists 763, Anglicans 612, Baptists 523, 
Lutheran 452, Congregationalists 309, other missions 976. 

*In evangelistic work, 53 per cent ; in educational, 40 per cent ; in medical, 7 per 
cent. Women constitute 23 per cent of the evangelistic and 27 per cent of the teaching 


staff in mission schools. It appears that 1 out of every 14 Christians is in mission or 
church employ. 
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68 per cent of the men and 72 per cent of the women 
evangelistic workers, 70 per cent of the mission hospitals 
and the largest share of educational work. A _ further 
significant fact is that the majority of arts, theological 
and medical students are being educated in union insti- 
tutions.’ : 

Two questions of importance have been under con- 
sideration by the Committee on the Chinese Church ap- 
The Church POinted by the China Continuation Committee, 
in Relation to namely, the relation of the Church to polygamy 
Polygamy and ° 

Ancestor and to ancestor worship. It has been ascer- 

Worship tained by inquiry among the missions and 
churches that while the Christian body universally con- 
demns polygamy and almost. without exception excom- 
municates Christians who take secondary wives, there 
is no uniformity of practice in dealing with polygamous 
persons who desire baptism.* In regard to ancestor worship 
the attitude of the Church, which has in the past been 
mainly negative, has resulted in wide-spread misunder- 
standing concerning the Christian attitude towards departed 
relations. The suggestion is made that the time has come 
to work from a constructive point of view.* The views 
of Chinese Christian leaders on these and allied questions 
are being ascertained before the next meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee. 

The spirit of evangelism increasingly manifested in the 
Chinese Church found expression during the year in the 


2 Union colleges 781 students, denominational 659 ; union theological schools 453, 
denominational 167 ; union medical schools 380, denominational 305. 

2Some churches refuse baptism except at the very close of life to polygamous 
persons, though they are in some cases admitted as catechumens. Others are willing 
to baptize, in some cases only after greatly lengthened probation, but do not admit to 
any church office. Some refer each case to a higher church court for decision; one 
church grants baptism and admits polygamists to church offices except those of pastor 
or preacher. Others have no definite rules or procedure. 

*The following forms of conimemoration are used in different parts of China: 
an annual memorial day for departed parents at Ching Ming about Easter time; the 
repairing and beautifying of family graves in Christian cemeteries ; the keeping of 
family records with names, pictures, dates of birth and death and short biographies 
of departed parents; the use, in memory of the deceased, for church or benevolent 
purposes of money previously spent on funeral festivities. 
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National Evangelistic Week, which, though it fell short 
of being national, resulted in the awakening of the 
The Spirit op Church and the ingathering of inquirers.’ 
Evangelism Meetings for selected groups of men have been 
arranged in several centres during the autumn. 
Increased emphasis is being laid on the question of 
self-support and from many districts improvement is 


Pe eae reported. Signs of encouragement are specially 
the Chinese Marked in the Chinese churches in Canton, 
Church Shanghai and Peking. A special committee 
appointed by the China Continuation Committee is studying 
various aspects of the question.’ 


A statement on comity, following closely that issued 
by the National Missionary Council of India,* has been 
Comity ana generally adopted by the China Continuation 
Co-operation Committee, and copies have been circulated 
among the missionary bodies and sent to mission and church 
authorities for their consideration and if possible adoption. 
The progress made in co-operation is described by the 
Editor of the Year Book as ‘ probably the most significant 
single development of the missionary movement in China.’ * 


1 Honan province reports 33 per cent of the total church membership as voluntary 
workers ; one station in Shensi province records 90 per cent. In Peking 543 men and 
332 women held 524 meetings and reached an audience of 61,000. They distributed 
over 98,000 tracts and other forms of literature. Learners to the number of over 2000 
were registered of whom 336 have been definitely admitted as catechumens. 

In Manchuria over 6000 voluntary workers were enlisted, a tenth of whom were 
women, Over 1000 villages were visited and 90,000 people heard the message. The 
Scottish, Irish and Danish missions worked in close co-operation. 

2 A summary of reports received from Manchuria, Szechwan, Fukien, Kiangsu and 
Chekiang will be found in Proceedings, 1917, pp.97-105. Year Book, 1917, pp. 325-0. 

* IRM, 1916 (April), pp. 308-10 ; Proceedings, 1917, pp. 20, 119-24. 

* Year Book, 1917, pp. 478-90. The Rev. C. Y. Cheng writes: ‘The relationship of 
the missions and churches has never been unfriendly, only now the tie of friendship is 
becoming stronger and closer. In the management of mission and church funds, in 
evangelistic work, in educational activities, in planning for the work of the future, 
joint committees of Chinese and foreigners are being formed to work together on equal 
footing. Some of the larger Christian educational institutions are beginning to give the 
Chinese a conspicuous share in the plans and management of the school.’ Ibid. p. 291. 

As an instance of the growth of co-operation it may be mentioned that the American 
Church Mission (Episcopal) has decided to co-operate with the Wesleyan Mission in the 
support of the Wuchang Normal School, and with the Northern Presbyterian and 
United Evangelical Missions in a high school and normal school for girls in Changsha, 
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The Advisory Council of the China Christian Educa- 
tional Association met at Shanghai in April, when the eight 
Christian a@SSOCiations which cover the whole of China 
Education with an educational network were represented.! 
Among the matters referred by the Council to the affiliated 
associations for consideration and possible action were 
recommendations as to the improvement in the teaching of 
Chinese in mission schools; the provision of more efficient 
supervision of school work by educational supervisors ; the 
better training of teachers both in normal schools and by 
summer courses or local institutes; the introduction into 
school curricula of the study of social life and present-day 
social problems in China; and the establishing in the 
Mandarin-speaking area of one normal school so strongly 
staffed and equipped as to be a model for all China.? This 
last recommendation was endorsed by the China Continua- 
tion Committee at its subsequent meeting, as was the pro- 
posal to strengthen the staff of the office of the China 
Christian Educational Committee by the addition of two 
men, one Chinese, one foreign. A bulletin issued by the 
Ministry of Education in May provided for the recognition 
of mission and other institutions above the grade of middle 
schools, after examination by officials from the ministry, 
according to the grade of work done.* Several of the higher 
grade mission institutions report an increase of students. 
The religious condition of students in mission schools is 
being carefully considered. The problem of providing 
education suited to give a good start in life to the 95 per 
cent of the boys and girls in elementary schools who do not 
reach higher educational institutions has also been receiving 
attention.’ In theological education the most notable 
event has been the steady raising of the standard in theo- 


1 The total membership of the Association is now 72. A Christian educationa] 
association formed for Hunan held its first annual meeting in June at Changsha. 

® Educational Review (China), 1917 (July), pp. 210-2. 

3 Ibid.’p. 166a. 

* Year Book, 1917, pp. 403-6. 

5 Educational Review (China), 1917 (Jan.), pp. 18-33. 
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logical colleges. It is hoped that this will encourage some 
of the best Chinese to enter the Christian ministry.’ 

The withdrawal of foreign doctors in consequence of the 
war has delayed some projected developments and has 

Medical thrown increasing responsibility upon the 

Missions Chinese staff.2 The first joint conference of 
the China Medical Missionary Association and of the 
National Medical Association of China was held at Canton 
in January 1917.2. A survey of medical education in 
China will be found elsewhere in this number,‘ but refer- 
ence may be made here to the opening of pre-medical 
courses of the Peking Union Medical College under the 
China Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
completion of the new laboratory buildings and dormitories 
of the Union Medical College of the Shantung Christian 
University at Tsinanfu. The China Medical Board has 
continued to give considerable grants for the development 
of medical education.® 


1 The China Continuation Committee at its April meeting reappointed a special 
committee on theological education, with instructions, inter alia, to appoint an ad- 
visory sub-committee on theological text-books to act as an intermediary between 
theological colleges, authors and publishing houses; to take steps towards securing 
uniformity in philosophical and theological terms in Christian literature ; to consider 
the establishment of a theological and homiletical review ; and to aim at the standard- 
ization of the work of theological and Bible training schools in so far as it will make for 
harmony and efficiency. 

A resolution from the Committee on the Social Application of Christianity urging 
that students for the ministry be given such training as will prepare them to enlist 
church members and leading members of the community in the study of local con- 
ditions and in service for the common welfare was endorsed by the China Continuation 
Committee and referred to the Committee on Theological Education. Proceedings, 
1917, pp. 12, 107. 

2 A review of medical missions in China by Dr Merrins in the China Mission Year 
Book, 1917, pp. 414-21, interprets the significance of the situation. 

3 Out of 170 registrations at least 40 were those of Chinese medical men ; several 
Chinese women doctors also took part. The presidents of the two associations took the 
chair in turn and there were sessions for Chinese and for English papers. Resolutions 
on the lines of those of the National Medical Association Conference in Shanghai were 
passed (IRM, 1917 (Jan.), p. 19). 

“Pp. 84-97. A survey of the medical schools of China was presented at the meeting 
of the China Medical Missionary Association. For the resolutions passed at this meet- 
ing see Year Book, 1917, pp. 318-9. 

5 Pending the opening of the Shanghai Medical School, the Board has made a grant 
for the support of an instructor in the Pennsylvania Medical School of St John’s Uni- 
versity in that city and is keeping open the Red Cross General Hospital ; also the fol- 
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The important survey of Christian literature to which 
reference was made last year is being proceeded with, its com- 
Christian Pletion being dependent, however, on the securing 
Literature of a further sum of £200.’ A further stage in 
the effort to provide through co-operation an adequate 
Christian literature was marked by the approval by the 
China Continuation Committee of a constitution for a 
general Christian Literature Committee for China.*? Steps 
were also taken to make a larger use of the Chinese daily 
press for Christian purposes, and to co-ordinate the work 
of the tract and literature societies by the decision to ap- 
point some one to whom all those who propose to write or 
translate books or tracts may report their plans. 
Interest in social service has been manifest during the 
year.* The special committee on the Social Application 
social Of Christianity presented to the China Con- 
Application of tinuation Committee at its meeting an ex- 
hristianity : : : See : 
tensive list of social activities and _ service. 
The special committee is endeavouring during 1917 to 
assist all social agencies for good, and especially to foster 
in the Chinese Church a recognition of the bearing of 
Christian truth on family, commercial, business and other 
relationships. 


lowing: a special grant of $30,000 gold, in addition to a yearly contribution of $16,200 
gold, to the Hunan-Yale Medical College in Changsha (worked by the Yale Mission and 
local gentry) for a laboratory for the preparatory department; grants amounting to 
$25,900 for fellowships and other aids to 19 doctors and teachers in medical schools 
{of whom 11 were Chinese) ; $8100 for nurses’ scholarships (4 being for Chinese girls, 
some providing for three years’ study abroad) ; $2610 for 3 Chinese pharmacists study- 
ing in Baltimore ; a renewed grant of $500 to the Nurses’ Association of China for the 
translation of nursing text-books. In addition, grants amounting to over $43,000 
have been made to 9 mission hospitals for capital improvement or current expenses. 

1 An article by the Rev. G. A. Clayton in the Year Book (pp. 445-53), based on 
material gathered in connexion with this survey, indicates the value of the work when 
completed. Reference may be made to a paper on the ‘ Preparation of Missionaries for 
Literary Work in China’ by Dr MacGillivray in the Chinese Recorder, 1917 (August), 
Pp. 506-15. : 

* The relations of the new committee with the China Continuation Committee will be 
solely consultative and advisory, but in relation to the mission boards, the Chinese 
Churches and the Christian Literature Committees at the home base its functions will be 
consultative and advisory or executive as these bodies may desire. 

%See Year Book, 1917, pp. 187-8, 521-3. The Peking Social Reform Association 
founded by Mr Yung T’ao is an outstanding example. Ibid. pp. 530-3. 
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After consideration of a comprehensive report by the 
special committee who have been investigating the matter, 
Surveyand the China Continuation Committee arrived at 
Occupation the conclusion that the time had come to under- 
take a general missionary survey of China.’ A new special 
committee was appointed to assist in determining the lines 
of procedure and the choice of persons and agencies to be 
employed, and to collect, relate and interpret information 
already available through previous individual surveys. 
The translation of the Bible into Hakka, spoken by 
15,000,000 in the Kwangtung province, by members of the 
Bible Trans. 22@S€l Mission has been published by the British 
Jation and and Foreign Bible Society, who have also com- 
' pleted a reviston of the Wenli Bible. One fourth 
of the books issued by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was circulated in China during the year. 
The proposal to establish a central missions building 
in Shanghai is in suspense for the present. The treasurers 
eet Se of five missions have formed an organization 
Administrative called ‘The Associated Mission Treasurers in 
Efficiency China,’ and have arranged to share both offices 
and -staff in Shanghai.* The China Continuation Com- 
mittee again appointed a special committee on business 
and administrative efficiency to consider the relation of 
authority in mission organizations on the field alike to the 
home base and to the Chinese Church, the financing of 
national and international organizations and various ques- 
tions of church finance, and, in co-operation with the edu- 
cational and medical associations, the administration of 
union institutions. Several missions have made surveys 
either of their whole work or of one department of it with 


a view to determining policy and finding a true basis for 


1 Proceedings, 1917, pp. 17, 81-7. Some indication of the value of such a survey is 
afforded by the sheets of statistical charts in the China Mission Year Book for 1917. 

*The missions are Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal (South), American 
Presbyterian (North), American Baptist and thc London Missionary Society. Already 
the treasurer of one co-operating society has been able to go to Europe as leader in a 
Chinese labour battalion because the main part of his work has been taken over by 
another of the associated treasurers. 
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appeal. Steps have also been taken by some of the larger 
societies towards the simplification of administration by the 
election of delegates to transact business hitherto dealt with 
in an annual meeting of all the missionaries.’ 
Dr S. M. Zwemer of Cairo, chairman of the Lucknow 

Conference (1911), visited China for four months during 

Moslems the summer with the object of investigating, 

inChina under the auspices of the China Continuation 
Committee, the conditions and needs of Moslems in China. 
Four conferences held by Dr Zwemer in different centres 
were effective in quickening interest in Moslem work. Plans 
for the production of special literature were set in motion. 
Unfortunately, owing to lack of time Dr Zwemer was un- 
able to visit the chief centres of Moslem population which 
are in Kansu, Shensi and Yunnan.? 

The opium trade which survived in the foreign settle- 

ments of Shanghai came to an end in March. The rapidly 

Opiumand Increasing importation of morphine, a derivative 

Morphine of opium, has, however, become an even greater 
threat to China. Strong resolutions urging the Chinese 
government to take action were passed in February 1917, 
by the National Medical Association and the China Medical 
Association,® and the China Continuation Committee took 
steps to enlist co-operative missionary organizations in 
America and Great Britain in active opposition to the 
trade. A new regulation issued in October gives ground 
for hope that the British and Japanese governments who 
are mainly concerned are prepared to co-operate effectively 
in regulating the trade.‘ 


1The plan adopted by the Central China Mission of the American Presbyterian 
Church (North) is given in detail in the Year Book, 1917, pp. 322-3. 

2 During the evangelistic meetings in Manchuria a good deal of sympathy was shown 
by Moslems and there were several inquirers among them. 

* Influence is being brought to bear through the medical associations in various 
countries, as well as directly, to induce the Chinese government to enforce the provisions 
of the Hague Opium Con ention of 1912 and to enact adequate pharmacy laws. 

*The following statement by the British government was issued in October: 
‘ The Director of the War Trade Department gives notice that applications for licences 
to export morphia or cocaine from this country to Japan cannot be considered unless 
they are accompanied by certificates obtained from the Japanese Home Office or from 
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Among other matters of interest may be mentioned the 
progress made in introducing simplified methods of writing 
Other Matters the Chinese language; the steps taken for 

of Interest the promotion of family worship and Bible 
study in homes and for the institution of a day of praise, 
prayer and confession to precede each conference on mission 
business or summer conference; the successful work of 
the North China Language School at Peking ;' the success 
of the Y.M.C.A. scheme for training Chinese secretaries ; ’ 
the decision of the Kumiai churches in Japan to send an 
evangelist to Manchuria for work among Chinese; the 
opening of a new station near Yungting in Hunan by the 
Finnish Missionary Society; and the introduction of the 
Boys’ Brigade to China. 





III. DUTCH EAST INDIES * 


THE religious situation in Java was described by Dr 
Adriani in an article in this Review in January 1917. 
atid The world unrest is making itself felt among 
Missionary % ° 
Progress and the general population. In the native churches 
Difficulties . ° -— 
there are signs of fresh life. A spirit of evangel- 
ism has been awakened, and there is a growing desire 
for independence. The number of Christian schools and 


the Japanese authorities of the Kwantung leased territories that the morphia or cocaine 
is for actual consumption in Japan or in Dairen and its vicinity, and is for medical 
purposes only.’ 

1 During the year ending July 1917 there were 96 students representing 20 missions 
and a staff of 40 Chinese teachers. A training course for Chinese engaged in teaching 
individual missionaries was held in the autumn. An extension course of lectures on 
sociological, political and literary topics, on the history and science of missions, and on 
Chinese religions was delivered by senior missionaries and diplomatic and political 
leaders. A small hostel has been opened for 24 students. The language schools at 
Peking and Nanking have agreed on a uniform course of study. 

* The Secretarial Training Department is entirely in Chinese hands. A standard 
course of training leading to a certificate has been prepared ; local training centres 
have been arranged at three centres and four training institutes have been held. Testi- 
mony comes from several sources as to the influence of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. in 
promoting co-operation between Chinese and foreigners and between the various 
missions. 

* For the work in Dutch New Guinea see p. 51. 
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hospitals is steadily increasing. New opportunities are 
presenting themselves for work among Moslems.’ In the 
island of Nias the encouraging movement towards Christi- 
anity continues; the number of baptized Christians con- 
nected with the Rhenish Mission has risen from 20,000 
to 28,500 in the last year for which a report is available. 
A movement is also beginning among the people of the 
Mentawei Islands. In other parts of the Dutch East 
Indies progress is reported, though in some places the 
shortage of European missionaries makes work difficult. 
There is a growth of missionary interest in the Indian 
State Church, which serves the needs of the European 
community, and a number of chaplains are engaged in 
active missionary effort in their parishes. Among the 
problems which are receiving consideration are the relations 
between government and missions, between educational 
and evangelistic work, and between medical missions and 
other forms of missionary effort. 
Dr C. W. Th. Baron van Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam 
has resigned the post of Missions Consul after ten years 
The Missions Of valuable work, which has entirely justified 
Consulate the experiment. He has been succeeded by 
Mr D. Crommelin, a missionary at Modjowarno, and Mr 
J. M. J. Schepper, LL.D., a scholar of Leiden University, 
who will be jointly responsible for the work. 





IV. BRITISH INDIA AND CEYLON 


THE past year marks the beginning of a new stage in 
the political evolution of India. In response to insistent 
sana demands for a larger measure of self-govern- 
olitical ° . . 
Evolution ment* a definite announcement of the intentions 
ofindia of the British government was made in the 
House of Commons on August 20th. Mr Montagu stated 


2The policy of the Dutch government in regard to Islam and missionary work 
among Moslems was discussed by Dr Gunning in this Review in April 1917. 

* Among the many expressions of these demands may be noted a Memorandum 
submitted to the Viceroy in the autumn of 1916 by nineteen out of the twenty-six elected 
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that ‘the policy of His Majesty’s government, with which 
the government of India is in complete accord, is that of 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
the administration, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British empire.’ With a view to giving effect 
to the policy of the government Mr Montagu, accompanied 
by Lord Donoughmore and Mr Charles Roberts, M.P., 
and by members of the permanent staff of the India Office, 
proceeded to India in November to confer with the 
government of India and to consider with the Viceroy the 
suggestions of representative bodies and others. The dis- 
cussions on self-government have deepened the conscious- 
ness of nationality, and the temper thus generated is a 
factor of which Christian missions must take account.’ 
The official representation of India at the Imperial 
War Conference in March * and the expression of opinion 
by the conference that India should be fully 
The Place of ° ° 
India in the represented at all future imperial conferences 
mp’ form a landmark in the history of the relations 
between India and the rest of the British empire. The 
acceptance by the conference of the principle of reciprocity 
of treatment between India and the dominions in the 
matter of rights of immigration and settlement laid a 
foundation for the adjustment of serious differences which 
have arisen between the people of India and the self- 
governing dominions. The opportunities of personal 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council and a far-reaching scheme of reform put 
forward by a joint-committee of the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Moslem League. While the demand for political reform is supported by practically 
the whole of educated Indian opinion, there are signs of opposition in various quarters 
to changes which would give to one religion or caste a dominating position. In South 
India a new political organization has been formed by the non-Brahmin community 
to guard against the danger of increased autonomy leading to Brahmin ascendancy. 
1Cf.an article on‘ Nationalism and the Church’ by Mr K. T. Paul in the Indian 
Review, 1917 (Mar.), pp. 17-32. 
* India was officially represented by the Secretary of State, supported by Sir James 


Meston, His Highness the Maharajah of Bikanir and Sir S. P. Sinha, who attended all 
the meetings of the conference. 
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intercourse and frank discussion between the leading 
statesmen of the dominions and the representatives of 
India contributed largely to a better understanding of their 
respective points of view. 

In relation to these momentous events and the further 
changes which they foreshadow other incidents in the 

Other Political record of the year are of subsidiary 

Political importance. We may note, however, the pub- 

Events lication of the report of the Public Services Com- 
mission; the keen controversy regarding the aims of the 
‘Round Table’ movement which followed the publication 
of a private letter by Mr Lionel Curtis, who is engaged on a 
study of the problems of Indian government ;* the excite- 
ment caused throughout India by the internment of Mrs 
Besant and in other quarters by her subsequent release ; 
and the refusal of the government when increasing for 
revenue purposes the duty on imported cotton goods to 
make a corresponding increase in the excise duty on Indian 
manufactures, thus putting an end to what has long been a 
grievance in the eyes of Indians. 

Closely bound up with the prospective political reforms 
is the question of education, which must be the basis of 
political progress. Important developments in 
this sphere are expected. The principle of com- 
pulsion in primary education has been introduced in the 
Bombay Presidency in a limited form by a bill permitting 
municipalities, subject to certain safeguards, to make 
education compulsory within their bounds. At a con- 
ference at Simla in August, which included both unofficial 
and official members, the subject of the relative positions 
of English and the vernacular in secondary education was 
considered ; there was general agreement that the earlier 
English is made the medium of instruction the better the 
command which the student acquires of it, but considerable 


Education 


1 Mr Curtis subsequently published in a Letter to the Peoble of India (Macmillan, Is.) 
a frank statement of the nature and aims of the ‘ Round Table’ movement, which 
removed a number of misconceptions and made a favourable impression. 
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divergence of opinion exists both among Indians and 
among European educators as to the point at which in- 
struction should begin to be given in English. The place 
of the vernaculars in education has become a question of 
keen interest." A commission appointed by the govern- 
ment of Burma has issued a report dealing with the means 
of inculeating and fostering the imperial idea in schools and 
colleges.* In the sphere of university education great 
interest attaches to the Calcutta University Commission 
under the chairmanship of Dr Michael Sadler, which began 
its sittings in November.*® 

In Christian education there is no outstanding event 
to chronicle. A proposed deputation to India to under- 

Christian take in consultation with missionaries and 

Education Tndian Christians a thorough study of the 
educational needs of the mass movements had to be 
postponed on account of the war. In this connexion 
an important report dealing with vocational training in 
both urban and rural areas has been presented by a sub- 
committee to the South India Educational Council of 
Missions. The Women’s Christian College in Madras, 
which moved into its permanent buildings in 1916, has 
found it necessary to erect additional buildings to provide 


1 Sir Rabindranath Tagore in an article in the Modern Review, 1917 (Oct.), pp. 365-72, 
strongly insists on the educational disadvantages of the impartation of ideas through 
the medium of a foreign language. 

2 The report is concerned with (1) the formation of character, inasmuch as ‘ fidelity 
to principles and right is the bedrock on which loyalty is founded’; (2) the fostering 
of a love of Burma, through a knowledge of its past history, its traditions and its future 
potentialities ; and (3) loyalty to the empire as a whole. The report has an important 
bearing on missionary work inasmuch as it includes a recommendation that in all 
aided anglo-vernacular high schools either the superintendent or the headmaster should 
be of British nationality. Out of 95 schools managed by Christian missions 72 are at 
present under the management of foreign agencies, 53 of these being connected with 
the American Baptist Mission. 

3 The terms of reference of the commission are wide and touch directly or indirectly 
many of the most pressing problems in India at the present time. 

The Patna University Bill in a considerably amended form was passed into law in 
September. The original idea of a residential university has been departed from and 
the bill represents a compromise between the federal and unitary ty pes of university. 

The Nizam has sanctioned a university for Hyderabad, to be known as the Usmania 
University. The medium of instruction will be Urdu. 
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for science laboratories and for residence for the growing 
number of students.’ In spite of the war the important 
department of agriculture in connexion with the Ewing 
Christian College in Allahabad expects to receive shortly 
substantial reinforcements. 

The records of the year furnish fresh evidence of the 
growth of social service to which reference has been made 
in previous surveys.’ Efforts are being made 
to awaken the interest of the Christian com- 
munity in such work.* The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and a number of missions are giving much attention 
to the development of co-operative banks. Assistance 
has been rendered to a number of missions by the Physical 
Director of the Y.M.C.A. through two summer schools of 
physical training.‘ 

The gradual breaking-down of the restrictions of caste 
is illustrated by the passage of the Baroda Caste Usages 

Removal Dill, which enables a person to obtain from the 

ofCaste courts a declaration that a particular custom 

Restrictions 4» restriction is not binding,® and, if successful, 
to become exempt from fine or excommunication for 


Social Reform 


1 A sum of about £3000 has been provided for the new buildings by friends in America 
and Great Britain ; a spontaneous contribution of Rs.goo by the students of the college 
is an even greater encouragement. An article on the ‘ Higher Education of Indian 
Women,’ by the Principal, Miss McDougall, appeared in the July number of this Review. 

* The second annual report of the Bengal Social Service League, started in 1915, 
shows that the league is carrying on famine and floods relief work in a number of centres, 
forming branches of the league in different towns and villages, conducting elementary 
schools and co-operative banks, distributing literature on sanitation, promoting village 
improvement and maintaining an educative propaganda. In Mysore the first social 
conference was held in June and initiated a programme of work. 

%In Madras successful efforts have been made to interest Christian congregations 
in the Social Service League started by Mrs Whitehead four years ago. In counexion 
with the Kellett Institute in the same city Brahmins, Sudras and Christians have 
united in a night school for young fishermen and carried on a campaign against dirt and 
disease in insanitary parts of the town. 

* At a meeting of the Medical Missionary Association at Kodaikanal, a resolution 
was passed in favour of the establishment of a thoroughly equipped institution where 
Christian physical directors might be trained for work in schools. It may be noted 
that the government has announced that it views with favour the introduction of the 
boy scout movement in India. 

* The grounds on which the courts may make such a declaration are that the custom 
in question (1) is opposed to public morals and public policy, (2) restricts intermarriage, 
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disregarding it; and by a new Civil Marriage Act in the 
State of Indore, which allows not only inhabitants of the 
state but any Indian who resides in the state for fourteen 
days before marriage to contract a monogamous marriage 
with a member of a different caste. 
During the earlier months of the year there was a 
wide-spread agitation against the continuance, even for a 
Indenturea limited period, of the system of indentured 
Labour labour. The Indian Christian community 
joined in the protest and some of the leading missionaries 
in India took part in public meetings on the subject.’ 
In September a scheme drawn up by an inter-departmental 
conference was promulgated, by which the indentured system 
of emigration is abolished, and a plan of assisted colonization 
for Indians in British Guiana, Trinidad and Fiji substituted.’ 
The rapidly growing national consciousness, referred 
to at the beginning of this section, is manifesting itself 
The Indian in the Indian Church and creating problems 
Church for which a solution must be found. The 
subject is dealt with by Sir Andrew Fraser elsewhere in 
this issue.* The records of the year bear witness to the 


(3) is ruinously expensive, (4) needlessly checks travel, (5) hinders the physical, material 
or moral welfare of members of the caste, or (6) is disapproved by not less than one- 
fourth of the adult members of the caste. 

1In Great Britain a deputation from the Anti-Slavery Society was received by the 
Secretary of State for India in May. 

2? Under the new system criminal penalties for breaches of engagements between 
employers and labourers are abolished and the relation of the two is to be that of master 
and servant ; grants of land are to be available for all labourers who desire it after a 
three-years’ term of employment; protectors of immigrants are to be appointed in 
India and in each colony ; provisions are made for housing, wages, medical treatment 
and education and for repatriation for those who desire it ; every encouragement will 
be given to the emigration of whole families, and women unaccompanied by their families 
will not be accepted as immigrants. The Times, Sept. 1, 1917, p. 5; India, Sept 7, 
Pp. 98-9 ; Anti-Slavery Reporier, 1917 (Oct.), pp. 59-62. 

* A noteworthy article on ‘ Foreign Missions and Indian Leadership’ by the Rev. 
H. A. Popley appeared in the Harvest Field for Sept. 1917 (pp. 326-43). Mr Popley 
recognizes that the problem for which a solution has to be found is that, while it is 
theoretically sound to make a clear distinction between the Indian Church and the 
foreign mission, the application of this principle in the actual conditions in India to-day 
does in practice often make it difficult to give Indians a status and responsibility really 
equal to that of Europeans and to provide for the fullest co-operation in Christian work 
between Indians and foreign missionaries on a basis of complete equality. 
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difficulty of mutual understanding between the West and 
the East, and at the same time furnish evidence of earnest 
efforts to deal with the problem and of an increasing 
transfer of responsibilities from foreigners to Indian Chris- 
tians. A minute of the committee of the Church Missionary 
Society gives to the development of Indian leadership 
and responsibility the foremost place in the policy which 
has been submitted by the home committee of the society 
to the governing bodies in India.’ In the S.P.G. Telugu 
Mission the whole administration of the mission, except 
the boarding schools and training college, has been put 
under a committee, the majority of whose members are 
Indian clergy and laity. In the Anglican Church as a whole 
there has been an advance in synodical organization, and 
in several dioceses the Indian congregations are now 
definitely related to the diocese of the Church and 
not to the missionary society. Developments in ecclesi- 
astical self-government are also in progress among the 
Baptists. 
The third All-India Conference of Indian Christians 
was held in December 1916. Among the questions dealt 
Altnda With were technical and industrial training and 
Christian the marriage and divorce laws as they affect 
Conference Indian Christians. In order to secure the 
co-operation of Roman Catholics religious questions were 
excluded from the conference.2 The Roman Catholic 
bishops, however, subsequently intervened and prohibited 
Roman Catholics from co-operating with Indian Pro- 
testant Christians or any other class of Indians even 
1C.M. Review, 1917 (May), pp. 242-3. An interesting illustration of the application 
of the policy is seen in the Tinnevelly College. The society found itself unable to con- 
tinue the college, but Tinnevelly Christians have guaranteed Rs.6000 a year for two 
years, and the Indian Church Council has undertaken to take over the management of 
the college, receiving a diminishing grant from the society and maintenance for the 
European principal, as long as one is needed. This is stated to be the first instance 
in which the Indian Church has become responsible for the management of a college. 
Other developments in the same direction are reported from the same field. Harvest 
Field, 1917 (Sept.), p. 360. 


* The difficulty was felt to be so great that the meetings of the conference were 
not opened with prayer. 
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in matters affecting their material and secular advance- 
ment.’ 
Evangelistic work, some of the plans for which were 
recorded in last year’s survey, has been actively carried 
Evangelistic forward and is not only adding to the member- 
Work ship of the Indian church but developing powers 
of service and leadership. In February 1917 the special 
week of evangelistic meetings arranged by the Presbyterian 
Church in western, central and north India? enlisted over 
8000 voluntary workers and had remarkable results. A 
similar period followed in South India during September. 
At several centres organized efforts culminating in evan- 
gelistic meetings were directed towards a special class.* 
Among the outstanding features of the work may be 
mentioned the careful and wide-spread preparation of 
workers, the emphasis laid on the service of each individual 
in working and praying for other individuals, the adoption 
of Indian methods of work, including musical evangelism,‘ 
and the active participation of Indian women.* Increasing 


1 An acute controversy has arisen between the bishops and an important section of 
educated Roman Catholic Christians. An influential meeting of protest against the 
action of the bishops was held at Tanjore. It appears, however, that some of the 
prominent leaders have accepted the episcopal ruling. 

2 Especially in the Jalna, Lahore and Ludhiana districts. 

*In Madura, work was directed towards middle-class people who had previously 
been interested in Christianity ; in the Danish Mission at Arcot and in an evangelistic 
tour arranged by the American Lutheran Mission at Guntur an effort was made to 
evangelize non-Christian middle-class people who were either hostile or unreached ; 
in Madras city certain centres were selected for an intensive effort which roused the 
churches to enthusiasm. 

“A correspondent tells of an Indian worker who has adopted what may be called 
the ‘asram’ method of training workers. He gets a room in a central situation, furnished 
only with mats on the floor. Except when he is taking meetings, he sits there free to 
receive callers at any hour of the day or night. He gives the Christian workers instruc- 
tion in methods of work and sends them out to put them into practice. They then come 
back to him and tell him their difficulties, which are dealt with individually. Non- 
Christians are also free to come and talk tohim on religious matters. He takes up theatti- 
tude of an Indian religious guru with his disciples. In one or twoinstances young men 
have gone out for a limited period as disciples, two and two, depending for their support 
entirely upon the people to whom they go. Testimony to the value of indigenous music 
in evangelistic work is so strong that the use of it is being developed throughout India. 

5 A special centre for women’s work, called the Women’s Exchange, has been opened 
in Madura. From it women go out to evangelistic work, and meetings for Hindu 
women are held in the hall. 
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use is being made of specially prepared literature... A 
national conference of Indian and European leaders met at 
Jubbulpore in September to consider the problems of 
evangelistic work. 
The mass movements towards Christianity continue 
and constitute at once the highest encouragement and the 
Mass most pressing problem of the Indian situation.* 
Movements To take two examples only, the Wesleyan 
Mission in Haidarabad has more than doubled its numbers 
in seven years and during the past year the baptisms have 
averaged about 1000 a month,* and the C.M.S. Mission 
in Ellore, which reports 1000 new inquirers in the first two 
months of the year, has in the last ten years trebled the 
number of church adherents, quadrupled the communicants, 
increased village schools threefold, and raised its contri- 
butions from Rs.4000 to Rs.21,000. Attention is being 
directed to finding the best methods of education and of 
Bible teaching in village areas,‘ and there is a growing 
sense of the value of co-operative movements along economic 
and social lines. Experience is proving the advantage of 
requiring public testimony and the relinquishing of heathen 
practices from those enrolled as catechumens. 


1 This has mainly taken two forms: literature for the preparation of the Church, 
including material for Bible study classes in English and the vernaculars, books on 
evangelistic methods and personal work and topics for addresses ; and literature for 
inquirers also in English and the vernaculars. The aim of most of the books is so to 
present the personality and teaching of Christ as to enlist the sympathy of Indians and 
win them to discipleship. 

2See an article by Bishop Warne of the Methodist Episcopal Church in IRM, 1917 
(April), pp. 193-208, and a survey of the movement in the United Provinces in the 
C.M. Review, 1917 (April), pp. 188-93 ; also a discussion of mass movement problems 
in the Christian Patriot (Madras) in the July and August issues. 

* The Theological Training Institute at Medak has worked out a scheme for giving 
a limited training to suitable young men and women up to the number of 200, and 
sending them out to assist fully trained Indian workers. 

An important step, which seemed at first to imperil the growth of the work, was 
taken by the decision of the mission to baptize Madiga converts, who are despised 
by the Mala community, also outcastes, from whom the bulk of the Christians are 
drawn. 

*An investigation on these lines is being carried on by the Committee on Mass 
Movements appointed by the National Missionary Council, and by the Madras Repre- 
sentative Council of Missions. 
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The war has largely stopped reinforcements and the 
missionary statistics for South India’ show that there has 
The War been a serious reduction in the number of 
and Missions missionaries. The terms of the Indian Defence 
Force Act, while exempting ordained men, gave rise to 
some doubt regarding the position of other missionaries. 
A large number of the medical missionaries in India have 
been engaged in war service. Several missionaries have 
lost their lives through attacks by submarines; among 
the victims was Professor J. H. Moulton on his way home 
from his tour in India. Large numbers of Indian Christians 
have enlisted in the labour contingents, and special provision 
has to be made for their spiritual help. Their new experi- 
ences may be expected to have a marked influence on the 
life of the Indian Christian community.’ 
The fourth meeting of the National Missionary Council 
took place in November but the report of its proceedings 
weiss | oe Oe available at the time of writing. A 
Missionery number of the important matters with which 
the council is dealing are referred to in other 
paragraphs.® 
The valuable statement on comity among missions in 
India, to which reference was made last year, was con- 
Missionary Sidered and finally approved at the meeting of 
Comity the National Missionary Council in October 
1916.4 It has been accepted, with slight modifications, 
by nearly all the provincial councils of missions. 


1 Published in the Harvest Field for July 1917. 

2 The Bishop of Chota Nagpur reports the enlistment of 400 Anglican and 150 
Lutheran Christians for service in Europe, accompanied by two of the mission staff. 
Santalia has furnished two labour corps, and it is reported that a large number of 
the headmen are Christians. Two C.M.S. missionaries have accompanied these corps. 

* Among matters not mentioned elsewhere may be noted the authorization given 
by the council to its Standing Committee on Public Questions to proceed with the 
preparation of a legal handbook setting forth the principal enactments and legal decisions 
affecting Indian Christians and missionaries ; and a memorial sent to the Viceroy by 
the executive of the council on the policy of the government in regard to war-loan 
lotteries. 

* The statement deals with principles relating to arbitration and conciliation, terri- 
torial arrangements, the transfer of mission agents, the salaries of mission agents, the 
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The missionary survey of India, under direction of the 
Rev. W. H. Findlay, is making progress and it is hoped 
Missionary that the survey of the Madras province may be 
Survey completed by the end of the present year. The 
Rev. W. H. Hannum was appointed by the National Survey 
Committee to prepare a scheme for the regular work of 
the national and provincial survey committees and this 
was submitted to the National Missionary Council in 
November. 
The National Missionary Council at its meeting at 
Jubbulpore in October 1916 requested its literature com- 
Christian Mittee to arrange ‘for the preparation of a 
Literature clear and full statement of the problems of 
literature in India showing the literature that is available, 
what classes of tracts, books, newspapers and periodicals 
are required, and what is the order of urgency.’ The first 
part of this survey has been successfully carried through 
during the past year by the literature committees of the 
provincial missionary councils and it is hoped that the 
statement of needs may be completed by the spring of the 
present year.’ 
The Medical Missionary Association of India met in 
May after an interval of some years. The main subject 
Medical Of discussion was the effect of the Indian 
Missions Medical Registration Acts upon missionary 
work.? Emphasis was laid on the supply and training of 
practitioners of the sub-assistant-surgeon class as the true 
and practical remedy for the present lack of medical aid 
in village districts. Resolutions were also passed in favour 


treatment of mission agents under discipline, the relation of churches to members of 
other churches, baptism and admission to church membership, and the treatment of 
church members under discipline. 

1 An article on ‘ Christian Literature in English needed in India’ in the Harvest 
Field for May 1917, by Rev. A. C. Clayton, is a valuable contribution towards the 
more comprehensive statement which is in preparation. 

2 The association will heartily welcome all legislative measures having as their object 
the raising of the standard of medical efficiency, but earnestly deprecate any such 
hasty application of these measures as would limit the present supply of medical aid 
to the masses of people dwelling in rural districts. 
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of physical training in schools and of a study of the diet 
in schools and in hospitals. 

The Bishop of Chota Nagpur, who has been responsible 
for the work of the Gossner Mission in North India, makes 

Provision for #2 €ncouraging report with regard to the state 

ovision tor . 

German Of the schools and the work of the Indian pastors, 

Missions though the year has not been free from financial 
anxiety. In South India, the arrangement by which the 
Missionary Educational Council has undertaken responsi- 
bility for the educational work of the four German missions 
is being continued for a second year. The Swedish Church 
Mission, which has taken over the work of the Leipzig 
Mission, has been able to raise an additional fund of nearly 
Kr.150,000 for the purpose." The work of the Hermanns- 
_burg Mission is being cared for financially by the Ohio 
Synod in America, and that of the Schleswig-Holstein 
Mission is being supported and supervised by the Rajah- 
mundry Mission. The work of the Basel Mission is being 
carried on by the few Swiss missionaries who are left and 
the schools have up to the present been financed from the 
profits of the Industrial Company.’ 

Among other matters of interest may be noted the 
centenary of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission in Madras ; 

Othe the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 

Mattersof Evangelical Lutheran (Guntur) Mission, which 

interest coincides with the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the Protestant Reformation; the successful continuance 
of the language school for missionaries at Mussoorie ; * 
the completion of the New Testament in Lushai; the 
establishment of closer relations between the Madras 
Representative Council of Missions and the South India 


1 The American Guntur Mission and the Danish Missionary Society are also contri- 
buting Rs.1500 each per month. 

2An unfortunate misunderstanding has arisen at Palghat in consequence of dis- 
ciplinary action by one of the missionaries of the Basel Mission, which was resented 
by the local congregation and aroused strong feeling in the Indian Christian community. 
Reference was made last year to the visit of Dr Pierre de Benoit. 

* Owing to the war most of the language schools in India have been closed. At 
Mussoorie the membership rose from 68 to 81. 


3 
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Missionary Association ;' and references in our correspond- 
ence to a growing recognition of the importance of prayer 
in missionary work.’ 

A dispatch by the Governor of Ceylon has been pub- 
lished in which he condemns in the severest terms illegal 
shootings which took place in the suppression 
of the riots that occurred in the island in the 
spring of 1915. These revelations strengthen the claim 
of those who have been pressing for an impartial inquiry 
into these disturbances, if not immediately at any rate after 
the war. In missionary work the growth of co-operation is 
marked by the adoption of a constitution for the Training 
Colony near Kandy and the Copay Training School near 
Jaffna.* The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
reports considerable opposition to Christianity from the 
nationalist movement and the closing of a number of 
village schools as a result of the operation of the conscience 
clause introduced some years ago.‘ The work of the Roman 
Catholic missions has been seriously hampered by the war. 


Ceylon 





V. THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


At the beginning of the year Turkey in a note to the 
German and Austro-Hungarian governments asserted that 


1 The secretary of each organization becomes e% officio a member of the other, and 
the recommendations of the conference held under the auspices of the Missionary 
Association will in future be brought before the Representative Council of Missions. 

2 A correspondent states that a college chapel has been opened to Hindus during 
the period of united silent worship, that the opportunity has been widely used and 
that a group of Hindus have asked a Christian student to teach them to pray. Twelve 
Hindus and Mohammedans joined in a two-days’ retreat and were deeply impressed. 

These statements have a special interest in relation to the article by Mother Edith 
in this issue of the Review, pp. 59-73. 

In the former, the C.M.S. is co-operating with the Wesleyan Methodist Mission, 
and in the latter the same two missions with the mission of the American Board. 

* It is stated that at least forty schools have been closed in recent years. The only 
available teachers in many instances were non-Christians, and it did not appear worth 
while to maintain a school in which the Christian influence could only be weak. 

5 Seventeen priests of French nationality belonging to the Oblates of the Immaculate 
Virgin Mary were mobilized and a similar number of German priests were interned. A 
number of French Jesuits also were mobilized. Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 
1917 (1. Heft), pp. 63-4. 
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it entered the group of European powers ‘ with all the rights 
and prerogatives of an entirely independent government,’ 
Political ang #84 denounced the Paris Treaty of 1856 and 
Military the Berlin Treaty of 1878.’ Subsequently legal 
: treaties, designed to take the place of the 
capitulations, were entered into between Turkey and 
Germany. These new treaties contain no guarantee of 
religious freedom for foreigners resident in Turkey, and 
under them Christian missionaries are left in a very pre- 
carious position. The assumption of the title of King 
of the Hedjaz by the Grand Sherif of Mecca, whose revolt 
from the Sultan was recorded in the last survey, was 
recognized early in the year by Great Britain, France and 
Italy. In a proclamation to the Faithful by the Ulema 
of Mecca * this revolt against the Sultan is justified on the 
ground of the notorious disobedience of the Young Turks 
to the divine law, and assurances were given with regard 
to the caliphate that no change will be made pending the 
decision of the whole Mohammedan world. In March 
the city of Baghdad fell before the British forces which 
have since advanced considerably to the north. Towards 
the end of the year an advance of the allied forces took 
place in southern Palestine and at the time of writing 
Beersheba, Gaza and Jaffa have been occupied. 
The vigorous efforts of the American people to relieve 
suffering in the Turkish empire have been maintained and 
extended. Owing to the change which took 
Rulfiathe Place in political relations between Turkey and 
Empire America on the entry of the latter country 
into the war, relief funds can no longer be 
administered by American government officials; but the 
two large American societies working in the Turkish 
empire have set such missionaries as were still in the 
country free for this service, which brings them into close 
1 At the same time Turkey abolished the autonomy of the province of Lebanon. 


* Evangelisches Misstons-Magasin, 1917 (Sept.), pp. 407-8. 
* Published in The Times of March 7. 
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and sympathetic touch with the people. Conditions in 
Syria and northern Palestine have gone from bad to worse." 
The Arabs are reported to be suffering more severely than 
the Christians and Jews because of the disfavour of the 
government towards them. Desperate hardships have 
resulted from the commandeering of crops and metal for 
military purposes and of trees for fuel on the railways.’ 
Jerusalem is said to be one vast hospital. The latest 
reports state that no American relief can at present be 
got into Palestine,* but the British Syrian and Palestine 
Relief Fund, which has been accumulating stores of food 
and clothing in Egypt, has been able to follow the allied 
forces and has opened a camp for refugees at Khan Yunis 
near Gaza.‘ In Mesopotamia bitter need was revealed among 
large numbers of Armenian refugees in the vicinity of 
Baghdad.*® 


Notwithstanding the severance of diplomatic relations 
with Turkey through the entry of America into the war, 
American 0C@l Turkish officials have been friendly and 
Missions American missionaries are held to be in no danger 

in Turkey of violence at their hands. Up to September 49 
missionaries and 10 children were in Asiatic Turkey occupy- 


2 Women and children are camping in streets, mosques and churches, starving and 
naked. In the towns a child may be purchased for a shilling or two, sold in desperation 
by starving parents. A distributor of relief in Damascus found thirteen dead bodies 
in the streetsinoneday. Typhus fever is terribly rife as the result of general starvation. 

2 All metal, including the copper vessels used for cooking and washing, which are 
heirlooms among the people, and also their ploughshares, have been taken. One 
tenth of the orange, olive, pomegranate and mulberry trees have been cut down for 
fuel, and in some places a second and even a third tenth has been taken. 

* In the earlier part of the year, a large work was done from the American consulate 
in Jerusalem, where 4000 Jewish children were fed daily. A deep impression was 
made on the Moslems by the fact that relief was distributed in strict proportion to 
the different elements in the population t to the Jews, 52 per cent; to the Moslems, 
29 per cent ; to the Christians, 19 per cent. 

* The Syrian and Palestine Relief Fund, in which all the British missionary societies 
and churches unite under the leadership of the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, has 
been actively preparing to send relief as soon as possible and has received influential 
support. An administrative committee has been established in Egypt under the 
direction of Colonel Phillott. 

5 Dr Stanley Mylrea of Kuweit and Dr Lavy of the C.M.S. mission in Baghdad, 
who had been rendering temporary help at Basrah, were sent up at the request of the 
American relief committee to render aid. 
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ing 18 stations ;* at five of these there was only a single 
brave woman carrying on relief work among thousands 
of refugees, mostly women and children, in the face of 
privation and surrounded by dread disease.* The fatality 
among the native pastors, teachers and workers has been 
terrible ; only a small number remain alive. Some have 
fled to Russia and Persia and others to America.* All the 
district work in central and eastern Turkey has been 
suspended throughout the year and very little has been 
carried on in the large centres. Many of the larger 
churches and all the hospitals have been taken over for 
medical purposes by the government and filled for the 
most part by the military, among whom disease is rife. 
The American Board is shaping its plans for a re-occupation 
of Turkey as soon as opportunity is given. There have been 
manifest conversions of Moslems to Christianity during 
the year, and in Smyrna and Constantinople the schools 
have had an unprecedented number of Moslem pupils, in 
many cases representing the high official classes. There 
seems to be little persecution of Moslem parents who send 
their children to Christian schools. 
There is still little change in the condition of mission 
work in Syria and Palestine since last year’s survey. 
Mission Work -2€ Syrian Protestant College in Beirut is the 
in Syriaand only institution of higher education still work- 
Palestine ing. Here and there a European missionary 
has been allowed to remain, but for the most part such 
work as still exists is in the hands of Syrian workers who 
continue with great courage in the absence of the foreign 


1Constantinople, Smyrna, Marsovan, Sivas, Harpoot, Mardin, Aintab, Tarsus, 
Adana, Marash, Hadjin, Beirut and Konia. 

2In one of the interior stations an American woman missionary was urging the 
governor to spare the lives of a large body of Christians sheltering in one of the hospitals. 
The governor expressed his surprise that she was not afraid to say such things to him 
lest she herself should get into trouble. She replied with all the force of her being, ‘ I 
fear nothing but sin.’ The governor walked to and fro across the floor several times 
before he replied and then granted her request. 

*This applies specially to the eastern districts. Most of the teachers in Beirut 
were spared, and none in the Robert College in Constantinople or the International 
College at Smyrna were killed though some had to join the army. 
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staff. The Jesuit mission at Beirut was taken over by 
the government.’ 

When communications were opened with Baghdad it 
was found that the mission property had suffered severe 
Mission Work inloss. During the two years when missionaries 

Mesopotamia were entirely absent a congregation of 120 
persons met regularly under the charge of a native 
catechist.? i 

The modernization of Mecca which is taking place 
under the new régime seems to indicate that the isolation 
of that city from the rest of the world is passing.’ 
According to an Arabic journal 12,000 pilgrims 
visited the city under greatly improved conditions, and on 
its return the pilgrimage was pronounced to be free of disease. 
Notwithstanding the war, work has been steadily carried 
on in the mission stations of the Reformed Church of 
America on the east coast,‘ though the work in outlying 
districts has been hindered. Tolerance towards repre- 
sentatives of western nations, whether political, mercantile 
or missionary, has markedly increased,’ and though no 
spiritual movement is discernible there is a gradual growth 
in certain quarters in the small number of sincere inquirers. 

In Persia conditions are still very unsettled, and a 
flood of revolutionary ideas has been let loose. One of the 
three C.M.S. stations, Kerman, is still closed, but Yezd 


Arabia 


+The church was not injured but the books in the library were sent to Constan- 
tinople, the valuable printing press and laboratory equipment were confiscated and 
the rich estate owned by the Jesuits in the Lebanon and the Bekaa were taken over 
by the government. Moslem World, 1917 (Apr.), pp. 210-11. 

2? When the Bishop of Nagpur visited the forces in Baghdad, before the return of 
Dr Lavy, he confirmed 16 Arabs who had been prepared by this catechist and his wife. 

* According to the Cairo press the streets are being widened, a health bureau has 
been established and proper equipment is being sought for the government hospital. 
The salaries of the 460 officials connected with the sacred shrine of the Kaaba have 
been raised to three times what they were under the Turkish régime. An interesting 
résumé of the contents of a modern Mecca newspaper—the Kibla—appeared in the 
Moslem World for April, pp. 185-90. 

*An article on ‘Work among Arabs near the Persian Gulf’ appeared in IRM, 
1917 (July), pp. 428-36. 

® As illustrating this attitude, a medical missionary was invited to spend three weeks 
in Riadh, the very capital of orthodox Islam, during the summer. 
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and Isfahan have been re-opened. The native workers 
have been developed by the time of severe testing through 
which they have passed. In Persia, as in Arabia, 
there are encouraging tokens of greater toler- 
ance and wider outlook among the people.’ In western 
Persia the fceod problem is acute. It is estimated 
that 40,000 persons have been driven from their homes 
by the war. Relief is being largely distributed by 
missionaries of the Presbyterian Board (U.S.A.). In 
eastern Persia the same mission has begun medical work 
in Khorasan.’ 

In Egypt the reaction caused by the war is over, mission 
schools and hospitals have been over-crowded during the 
” year and the work both of the American and 

gypt and the “et Seay 
Anglo-EgyptianBritish missions has made normal progress. 

Sudan The project for establishing an American 
Christian university in Cairo goes forward, an under- 
standing having been reached with the government as to 
lines of work. While the need for fuller educational 
equipment, especially for teacher training, and the in- 
adequacy of the staff in view of opportunities for extension 
press heavily on the workers, a sense of expectancy is 
abroad. This has been fostered by the meetings held in 
connexion with the National Mission of Repentance and 
Hope, and the evident growth of a spirit of co-operation 
and of prayer. A site of nearly eight acres for the Anglican 
cathedral at Cairo has been granted by the Sultan. 
There has been marked development in Sunday school 


Persia 


1In one mission station a convert from Islam, educated and locally well-known, 
not only reads the Bible regularly with patients in the mission hospital but has preached 
at the public evangelistic service in the mission church with 200 or 300 Moslems present. 
A baptized Christian has been allowed to receive a considerable sum of money bequeathed 
to him, though in strict Moslem usage his right of inheritance had been cancelled by 
his becoming a Christian. 

* The work of the board in western Persia was the subject of an article in IRM, 1917 
(Jan.), pp. 99-112. Over 16,000 patients were treated in the eastern mission at Meshed, 
the most sacred city in Central Asia. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society report that during 1916, 4000 copies of 
Scriptures were sold in Meshed, many of them being taken into Afghanistan where no 
Christian work is allowed. 
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work.’ In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan the relations between 
the people and the government have continued to be cordial 
but the restrictions on mission work remain as before.’ 
The first Sudanese convert in the C.M.S. mission-—a girl— 
has been baptized. On the borderland between Islam and 
paganism further south the work continues slow and 
difficult. Nevertheless after seventeen years the first 
baptisms have been recorded and inquiry is beginning. 
In the more recent work on the Bahr-el-Ghazal there has 
already been response. 


VI. AFRICA 





WHILE the war continues the future remains uncertain in 
large tracts of Africa and such information as is available 
is necessarily fragmentary. More or less desultory fighting 
has continued in the East. The continuance of submarine 
warfare has caused the loss of valuable missionary lives,* 
hindered the sending of reinforcements and delayed fur- 
loughs long overdue. Large bodies of natives, many of 
them Christians, have been drafted into labour corps for 
service in Europe or into carrier corps for work with 
forces in Africa. In view of their need for friendship 
and spiritual ministrations in the strange surroundings 
into which they have been cast a number of mission- 
aries have welcomed the opportunity of accompanying 
them either on their African marches or into distant 
lands. 


1The American Mission Sunday schools in Egypt have enrolled about 16,000 
pupils, nearly half of whom are adults. Arabic pamphlets dealing with aims and 
methods of Sunday school work have been issued, and steps are being taken to train 
teachers. 

2 The fact that only institutional work is permitted, and that owing to the narrowness 
of the field mission institutions and finely equipped government ones are almost in- 
evitably close together, creates a situation demanding educational resources far beyond 
those put at the disposal of the missions by the home Church. 

* Amongst others, that of Archdeacon Dennis, a leading translator of the Bible into 
the Ibo language. 
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West AFRICA 


In Nigeria there has been a decrease in the import of 
spirits since 1918. The Governor General, Sir F. Lugard, 
made an important statement at the meeting 
of the Nigerian Council in December 1916, in 
which he invited the Council to record its judgment that 
it would be of great benefit if the traffic in foreign spirits 
were replaced by trade in articles of more value to the 
people of the country.’ A new Liquor Ordinance divides 
the colony into prohibited, licensed and restricted areas.’ 
In the colony of the Gold Coast during the last five years 
the drink traffic has increased by 50 per cent.’ Great part 
of the money which comes to the native farmers through 
the export cocoa trade is said to be spent on drink. 

In Sierra Leone the scheme for the joint working of 
Fourah Bay College by the Church Missionary Society 

Sierre Leone 2Nd the Wesleyan Mission is nearing comple- 

and Liberia tion. The four gospels have been tentatively 
published in the Kono tongue by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Some unrest was caused in 
Sierra Leone by the activities of a Mohammedan named 
Waliku who professed to be commissioned by the govern- 
ment to destroy the ‘ Porro bushes’ connected with tribal 
mysteries and to set up mosques. A few months later a 
movemen! of the same sort arose in Liberia, led by a 


Liquor Traffic 


1In 1913 the revenue derived from spirits was {1,140,000 as against £585,000 
from all other imports combined. Since then there has been a decrease amounting 
to about two million gallons a year. 

*In prohibited areas, which will include the northern provinces, the introduction 
of liquor will be controlled and the introduction of trade spirits prohibited. In licensed 
areas no person may at any time be in possession of more than two gallons of trade 
spirits unless he is a licence holder or has a special permit. In restricted areas the sale 
of liquor by non-natives and native foreigners is prohibited except under a licence, 
which may only be granted for distillation to be either rendered unfit for use as a 
beverage, or to be used exclusively for scientific purposes. Ordinance to regulate the 
Importation, Manufacture and Sale of Intoxicating Liquor, 1917, pp. 26-7. 

* Statistics for the last complete year available show that 35 per cent of the total 
revenue of the colony came from duty on imported spirits, excluding wines and beer. 

*The Wesleyan Mission has been invited to co-operate for a three years’ experi- 
mental period. 
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member of the Serikule tribe in the Sudan. Liberia severed 
relations with Germany in May 1917. 
Missions in southern Nigeria are overwhelmed with 
opportunity and for the most part face it with depleted 
Missionary Staff. Appeals for teachers are being left 
oe without response. To the mass movement 
Nigeria which gains in extent and momentum has 
been added the situation created by the rapid development 
of industry as a result of the opening of the railway from 
Port Harcourt to the Udi coalfields.*. Questions of comity 
have arisen, and with a view to adjusting these a ‘ boundary 
conference’ was held at Aba, forty miles north of Port 
Harcourt, in January 1917.* In the Anglican mission the 
establishment of provisional church councils has resulted 
in rapid progress towards self-support in three districts. 
Another successful development in the Onitsha province 
has been the holding of conferences in which women dele- 
gates from all the stations in a district have met with the 
women missionaries. A commission of inquiry was ap- 
pointed in August by Bishop Tugwell to confer with the 
Delta Church upon important questions as to its needs 
and prospects which have arisen in connexion with the 
death of Bishop Johnson.‘ In Calabar owing to the war 
most of the Scottish missionaries are doing double duty. 
The impossibility of obtaining further European help has led 
to the development of classes for training African workers 
who have readily come forward. Women’s work is en- 
couraging and station classes are well attended. 


1A vivid presentation of the general situation in Southern Nigeria will be found 
in an article by the Rev. G. T. Basden of Awka in C.M. Review for December 1917. 

* Thousands of natives, some being foreigners from Lagos, the Gold Coast and 
Sierra Leone, have been attracted by the demand for labour and are congregated in 
circumscribed areas. Some of the officials openly desire missionary work. The C.M.S. 
has been invited to open up work at nine towns in the Udi district. 

* The conference further discussed matters of church order and discipline, education 
and the catechumenate, with a view to the adoption of a more or less uniform system 
of administration. Diversity of practice as to the marriage rite in use for Christians 
was found to exist in the different missions. 

* An account of this notable African appeared in the C.M. Review, 1917 (Aug.), 
Pp. 223-32. 
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The new Education Code for the northern provinces 
of Nigeria, which as promulgated in 1916 excluded 

Northern Christian and mission schools not already estab- 

Nigeria jished at the commencement of the ordinance 
from receiving government grants, has since been amended, 
the grant being conditional on the adoption of a conscience 
clause." In the midst of peculiar and disheartening 
hindrances signs of hope are not wanting in the work 
among Moslems in the Hausa States. In some places a 
few thoughtful Moslems are breaking with such practices 
as polygamy and are studying with eagerness the life and 
character of Christ. In Gimi, the Christian village for 
converts from Islam and their families, the influence of 
Christian homes where boys and girls grow up in pure 
surroundings is telling.* In the Bauchi province progress 
is reported among the Angas and Sura-Maghavul tribes. 
The women members in the Danish Mission at Numan have 
been allowed by government to accompany the men 
missionaries in visits to the surrounding villages, and 
permission has been given to open work among the Kanakuru 
tribe north of Numan. St Mark’s gospel has been published 
in Munchi and St John’s gospel, after having been used 
in manuscript for two years, is being printed in Yergun. 

Notwithstanding the heavy burden of its understaffed 
fields and its depleted exchequers, the Paris Evangelical 


1 The regulations, dated July 1917, are as follows : No grant shall be made to any 
Christian mission school established in the northern provinces unless the following 
conditions are strictly adhered to : 

(a) Before Mohammedan children are permitted to attend the school, the manager 
shall satisfy himself that the parents or guardians understand that the school is a 
Christian school. 

(0) The full consent of parents or guardians must be obtained by the manager of 
the school before any pupil is given religious instruction, no matter of what nationality 
or religion the pupil may be. 

(c) When religious instruction is being carried on, no other children, except those 
whose parents or guardians have given the necessary consent, must be present. 

It is worthy of note that in Lagos, where the conscience clause is in force, there are 
a far larger number of Mohammedan children in the mission schools than there are in 
the government schools opened in the interests of Mohammedan children. 

* The fact that nearly every man and woman in the village can read is noticeable 
in a country where there are only 3 per cent of literates. 
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Missionary Society, having received permission from the 
French government, sent an expedition under M. Allegret, 
es formerly a missionary in French Congo and pastor 
erun . . . 
of a large church in Paris, to Kamerun in 
January 1917.’ As a result the congregations of the Basel 
Mission scattered through the war have been reorganized, 
and at a conference held in July approved the arrangements 
made for ministering to them. Brotherly relations have 
also been established with the Baptist churches. In the 
same month M. Allegret took part in the conference of the 
American Mission at Ibolowa, and was able to help in estab- 
lishing closer relations between the French government 
and the mission.* As a further result of this deputation 
religious liberty has been definitely assured by the French 
authorities in Kamerun. M. Allegret also paid a visit to 
the Sultan of Fumban which is likely to be effective in 
checking the progress of Islam. The American Mission 
reports that at Elat seven new churches were organized in 
March, and that self-support has again greatly increased. 
After forty years of missionary work there are now 
in the Congo region fourteen Protestant societies with 
70 mission stations and at least 876 missionaries. 
At seven of the stations there is a church member- 
ship of over 1000. Advance into new territory has been 
restricted by the war, but four stations have been opened 
during the year, and the Swedish Baptists are about to 
take up a field of their own between the Kasai and Lukenie 
rivers. At the last meeting of the Congo Continuation 
Committee in October 1916 concern was expressed at 
the methods employed by the Roman Catholics and their 
followers on the Uele, the Congo and the Kasai, which 
were said to be a menace to personal, tribal and inter- 


1 The Paris Mission is seeking permission to send an experienced missionary from 
the French Congo, now engaged in war work, and his wife to aid the American Mission 
to introduce French in mission schools where German was previously taught. 

*M. Allegret, who was given an official position in the French army of occupation, 
was accompanied by two young missionaries formerly in Basutoland and the Loyalty 
Islands, who were given military exemption for the purpose. Three months after a 
third missionary from the Zambezi was allowed to join the party. 


Congo 
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national liberty. Evangelistic work has been remarkably 
fruitful during the year.* In addition to four training 
institutions most stations have special gatherings for 
training teachers. The American Baptists are putting their 
medical work on a better professional basis. An effort is 
being made to improve Lingala, the lingua franca of the 
Belgian Congo. An important language conference was held 
in the end of May at Bolenge in which the Congo Balolo 
Mission and the Foreign Christian Missionary Society came 
to an agreement with regard to scripture terms and in future 
a common literature will be in use. Three gospels and the 
Acts have been printed in Lunda for a tribe in the Belgian 
Congo. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


In the work of the Swedish National Missionary Society 
in Eritrea the pressure of the war is less severely felt than 
Eritreaand in the first two years. Schools have been 
Abyssinia reopened and there is a general spiritual 
movement. The lack of missionaries has checked ex- 
pansion. ‘In Abyssinia the younger daughter of the late 
Emperor Menelik 11 was proclaimed empress towards the 
close of 1916, thus giving the country a Christian ruler 
once more. A station of the Capuchin mission at Daga- 

Dima was destroyed by Moslem fanatics early in the year. 
In British East Africa the government found it 
necessary in connexion with military operations in German 
__ Kast Africa to requisition the services of British 

East Africa : : : nae! ; 

subjects, including missionaries, and of large 
numbers of Africans. In order to keep the Christian 
natives together, Dr Arthur of the Church of Scotland 
Mission at Kikuyu obtained leave to organize a band of 
Christian boys from the various missions into a carrying 


1 Congo Mission News, 1916 (Nov.), p. 6. This statement has been confirmed by a 
trustworthy correspondent. 


2 The most striking results have been at Bongandanga (Congo Balolo Mission) and 
at Yakusu (Baptist Missionary Society). The Kasai district worked by the American 


Presbyterians also shows great progress and the Swedish Missionary Society reports a 
real revival and hundreds of baptisms. 
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corps and himself went as their captain. The Bishop of 
Zanzibar had previously acted in the same way as the 
leader of one of the carrier corps in German East Africa. 
In the German colony, where fighting is still in progress 
at the time of writing, conditions are too unsettled and 
the information available is too fragmentary to give any 
connected account of the state of missionary work. The 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society and the 
Universities’ Mission, who had been prisoners in the hands 
of the Germans and in some instances suffered severe 
hardships, returned home at the close of 1916. The British 
missionary societies working in East Africa and the missions 
on the spot are considering in consultation how help may 
be given to the native Christians in German East Africa 
and provision made for carrying on the work at the mission 
stations from which the German missionaries have been 
removed. It is reported that the Roman Catholic missions 
in German East Africa have been transferred to the charge 
of missionaries of British nationality.’ 

The deliberations of the synod of the Church of Uganda, 
in which representatives of several different countries and 
languages meet, have furnished a convincing 
proof of the power of Christianity.? Striking 
instances of rapid development are reported from Gulu in 
the northern province, where work is opening up to the 
border of the Sudan,* and from Kavirondo,‘ especially 


Uganda 


1 East African Standard of Aug. 4, 1917. 

2 Certain questions of church organization—representation on the diocesan council, 
payment of percentages to the central diocesan fund, the title given to ruridecanal 
councils and contributions to the cathedral building fund—in which the outlying 
countries of Bunyoro and Toro felt themselves aggrieved, and which were threatening 
the unity of the Church, were discussed with perfect frankness and by generous con- 
cessions on either side solutions satisfactory to both were arrived at. Uganda Notes, 
1917 (July), pp. 94-100. 

® Permission has been given for the opening of a station at Yei in the Lado Enclave, 
which is to be worked from the C.M.S. Sudan Mission. St Mark’s gospel has been 
published in the Chich dialect of Jieng for the work of the same mission among the 
Dinkas on the upper waters of the White Nile. 

* A study of the Kavirondo people by the Bishop of Uganda in Uganda Notes, 1917 
(Jan.), pp. 20-3, will repay attention. Politically Kavirondo is in British East Africa, 
but it is part of the Uganda diocese. 
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among the Luo on the Butere side of the Yala river. Two 
Uganda missionaries have been set apart to go to German 
mission stations in Ruanda. The Bishop Tucker Memorial 
College, which is being founded on well-considered lines 
for the training of senior catechists, evangelists, lay readers 
and clergy, promises to render outstanding service to the 
Uganda Church. Of the 126 priests in the Roman Catholic 
mission in Uganda 84 have been called up for Red Cross 
duty in France. 

No definite action has yet been taken by the govern- 
ment on the findings of the commission appointed two 
years ago to examine into the causes of the 
small native rising in the Shire highlands. 
Pending the statement of a definite policy, no extension 
work is allowed to the missions. Many members of the 
missionary staff, especially the medical missionaries, have 
been called up by the government for war work, and 
thousands of natives have been summoned to act as carriers. 
Work has nevertheless been carried on without much in- 
terruption except at the border stations of Karongo and 
Mwenzo, which are still entirely demoralized. Liberality, 
solid progress and growing intelligence have been marked 
at all the stations where European supervision has been 
maintained, and the general tone of the schools has been 
better than for years. At the Overtoun Institution in 
Livingstonia all educational classes—high school, normal 
and theological—have been suspended for a year. At the 
Blantyre Mission three missionaries were ordained during 
1917. A paper recording an important experiment in the 
training of catechists appeared in the Livingstonia News.’ 
Another interesting experiment in the cultivation of commun- 
ity gardens as a means of providing for the support of 
schools has in its earlier stages proved successful.’ 


Nyasaland 


1 Dec. 1916, pp. 34-41. 
2 It has been no small pleasure to learn that this experiment originated in a brief 
record in last year’s survey (IRM, 1917 (Jan.), p. 50) of a similar experiment in the 
¢ultivation of church lands in Uganda. 
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SoutH AFRICA 


Following the report of the Commission on the Natives 
Land Act of 1918, referred to in last year’s survey, a bill 
The Native entitled the Native Affairs Administration Bill 


Admit’ tion Was introduced by the government early in the 
Bil —_ year. The measure, which is designed to give 


effect to the provisions of the earlier Act while modifying 
and supplementing them, has been subjected to severe 
criticism and is unanimously opposed by the natives. A 
select committee appointed to revise the bill was unable 
to complete its work before the rising of parliament, but 
has already recommended important modifications and has 
secured the appointment of local committees to inquire 
into the suitability and adequacy of the areas set apart 
for native occupation.’ An effort is being made to postpone 
the passing of the Act until the close of the war. 

The claim by the British South Africa Company (the 
Chartered Company) tothe ownership rights of the 78,000,000 
Native Rights acres of unalienated lands in Rhodesia which 

in Rhodesia was referred by the British government in 1914 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is still sub 
judice. Not only is this the greatest land case on record, 
but it is regarded by many as involving the greatest struggle 
for native rights since the abolition of slavery in the British 
dominions. Considerable anxiety was caused during the 
summer by the recommendations of a commission in 
Rhodesia which included a proposal to cut down the native 
reserves by 1,000,000 acres. No action has, however, been 

1 Christian Express, 1917 (April), p. 49. 

*The South African Native Congress which met at Bloemfontein in June bound 
itself to agitate for the defeat of the Act. The main ground of objection is the schedule, 
which limits 4,500,000 natives for all time to one-sixth of the land, while the 1,500,000 
whites are reserving the other five-sixths for themselves and their heirs in perpetuity. 
The Legislative Committee of the General Missionary Conference has been collecting 
evidence for the select committee ; and conferences of various missions have met to 
discuss the bearing of the Act on native interests. See statements by three missionary 
leaders in the Christian Express, 1917 (June), pp. 88-92. It is generally recognized 


that the Act is designed to benefit the natives but that careful revision of its provisions 
is called for. 
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taken by the government pending the publication of the 
report of the commission.’ 

An important contribution towards the solution of the 
problem of native education in South Africa has been 
made in the publication of an investigation into 
present conditions by Dr C. T. Loram, inspector 
of schools in the province of Natal.? The disproportion 
between the support given by government to education 
for Europeans and for Natives has been freshly demon- 
strated in two articles in the Christian Ezpress.? The 
South African College has decided to establish a chair of 
Bantu languages. Among other matters of interest may be 
noted the decision of the Episcopal Synod at Cape Town 
to co-operate in the work of the South African Native 
College at Fort Hare, the development of the boarding 
department at Lovedale which had in April an enrolment 
of 870 young men and boys,‘ and the appointment by the 
South African Students’ Christian Association of an African 
travelling secretary to visit native educational institutions.® 

A large number of natives, many of them being Chris- 
tians, volunteered from various parts of the Union for 
Native Labour Service in France, and have won high testimony 

Contingent as to character and conduct. Several African 
ministers went with them, also missionaries as chaplains and 
doctors. Wide-spread sorrow was caused by the sinking 


Education 


1 The white population of Rhodesia numbers 25,000, the native 800,000. The total 
existing native reserves are about 20,000,000 acres. Out of a total alleged revenue 
of £740,000 over £250,000 is derived from native sources. 

2 The Education of the South African Native. Longmans, 1917. 

® Christian Express, 1917 (Aug.), pp. 118-21, (Sept.), pp. 135-7. Of the European 
population, 17°8 per cent are at school, of the native, 6°8 per cent. The total state 
expenditure in 1915 for the European population (592,000) worked out at about £1 gs. 2d. 
per head, and for the native population (2,000,000) at Is. 8d. per head. 

* Eighteen tribes were represented, and over twelve churches and missions. 

5 A joint conference of the Students’ Christian Association and the Teachers’ Chris- 
tian Association was held at Lovedale in July, the addresses being on the work of winning 
souls. The Teachers’ Christian Association started in 1916, has 150 members working 
in 38 districts under 13 different denominations and representing 14 tribes. 

6 The problem of carrying on work in the absence of so many missionaries has proved 
serious. Amongst the chaplains is the Rev. J. Lennox of Lovedale, whose office as 
secretary of the General Missionary Conference has been filled by the Rev. A.C. Murray. 


4 
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through an accident of the troopship Mendi with 600 of the 
labour contingent on board. 
Letters expected from South African missions have 
failed to arrive in time to furnish information for the survey, 
Missionary but among other missionary events may be 
Events noted the protest by the Transvaal Missionary 
Association against the proposal to open municipal houses 
for the sale of Kaffir beer on the system already adopted 
in Durban ;* the commemoration of the centenary of the 
landing of Robert Moffat in South Africa and of the semi- 
jubilee of the Mashonaland Mission of the Dutch Church ;# 
the development of social and religious work among miners 
in the mission of the American Board at Johannesburg, 
where the Mission Romande is also finding encouragement 
among the Thonga ;* the addition of six workers to the 
Finnish mission in Amboland ; the commencement by the 
Anglican Church of work in what was formerly German 
territory ;‘ and the death of Dr Andrew Murray, ‘the 
Father of the Dutch Church,’ whose writings have borne 
spiritual fruit throughout Christendom. 
In May the German forces penetrated into Portuguese 
East Africa and the work of the Universities’ Mission was 
Portuguese disturbed. The government has granted the 
East Africa American Board a concession of a thousand 
acres on ordinary settlers’ terms which materially advances 
the long-cherished scheme of a chain of stations from 
Beira to Chikore. The first station has already been 
opened at Gogoyo. The Mission Romande reports that the 
1 Since the system was introduced in Durban the takings for the sale of beer have 
increased from £1400 to {2400 per month. The statement is published in full in the 
Christian Express, 1917 (July), pp. 100-1. 
2 The Mission Church of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa was organized 
30 years ago and has now been granted a large measure of self-government. All the 
pastors are Europeans but steps towards a native ministry have been taken by starting 
a training school for evangelists. 
3 The mission has 56 schools with an attendance of nearly 2000 pupils. Theattitude 
of the mine directors and compound managers is said to be much more favourable than 
it used to be. 


“It is also stated that in Cape Colony and in Natal the government have taken 
over German mission property and in Natal the mission schools. 
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development of the theological school at Rikatla and of the 
social and industrial work at Antioka have been delayed 
owing tothe war. A party of six new missionaries were sent 
out in the autumn. 


MADAGASCAR 


The extension of the graphite mines in Madagascar and 
the enrolment of large numbers of natives as soldiers or in 
labour corps for service in Europe’ has created a scarcity 
of labour for the plantations and the cost of living has 
increased. The missions report a distinct turning towards 
Christ and a development of work in outstations. The new 
work on the west coast among the Sakalava is being built 
up on lines of self-support from the first. The ex-queen 
Ranavolona 111, who was banished by the French in 1897, 
died in May at Algiers. She was a sincere and active 
Christian. 





VII. OTHER MISSION FIELDS 


THE past year in New Guinea has seen a rapid movement 
towards Christianity. In Dutch New Guinea the natives 
are abandoning their isolation and asking to 
be taught. In the coast districts alone eleven 
new missionaries are needed. The work of the Moravian 
mission has gone on unhindered and is being reinforced by 
workers from Holland. In the rapidly growing Anglican 
mission a college opened at Dogura to train pastors and 
teachers has already thirty students. A native training 
school for the ministry has also been started at Moa in the 
Torres Straits. The Marshall Islands, now being admin- 
istered by Japan, were visited during the summer by the 
well-known evangelist, the Rev. S. Kimura. By mutual 
agreement and in the interests of unified administration, 


Oceania 


1 Missionaries from Madagascar on furlough or on duty in France have held services 
for these men and provided them with scripture portions, simple prayers and hymn- 
books. The character of many of the Malagasy has been recognized by their officers 
as a testimony to the power of the Gospel. 
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the mission of the American Board in the Gilbert Islands 
has been transferred to the London Missionary Society.’ 
In Samoa the great Council of the Church has undertaken 
within five years to relieve the London Missionary Society 
of all expenditure, including the cost of missionaries and 
a mission ship.* Evangelistic work among the 38000 
Chinese labourers on Samoan plantations was begun suc- 
cessfully by Christian students from the L.M.S. college 
at Malua and is being continued by a Chinese pastor. 
Scripture portions have been published for the first time 
in Roviana (Solomon Islands) and Ndui-ndui (New Hebrides) 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Many matters of interest have arisen during the year 
in connexion with missions in Latin America, but as they 
do not concern work among non-Christians 
they fall outside the purview of this Review. 
There has been a responsive spirit among the Indian 
tribes and encouraging tokens of advance in Chile, Paraguay 
and Argentina. Mapuche boys educated at Cholchol have 
started small schools and even built schoolrooms in their 
own neighbourhoods. Two new tribes of Chaco Indians, 
the Sukin and the Toothli, are being reached. Tentative 
translations of Scripture have been made for the Matacos. 
The gospels in Bolivian, Quechua and Spanish have been 
published in parallel columns by the British and American 
Bible societies. A gospel has been prepared in Quechua. 


South America 


VIII. THE JEWS 


THE year 1917 is likely to rank as one of the most memor- 
able in Jewish history. The revolution in Russia pro- 
claimed release to nearly half the Jewish population of 


1 For details of the negotiation, see the L.M.S. Chronicle, 1917 (Aug.), pp. I 11-2. 

*The Samoan churches already control their own affairs and were offered a share 
in the control of the mission, which they have for the present declined. The document 
in which the leaders state their views on the whole matter will be found in the L.M.S. 
Chronicle, 1917 (Jan.), pp. 7-9. 
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the world, who living in Russia and Russian Poland had 
been confined and crowded within the pale of settlement, 
Jewish ebarred from the ordinary rights of citizen- 
Emancipation ship and subjected to every kind of restric- 
tion and hardship. In Rumania where similar restric- 
tions were in force the Jews have been promised liberty 
and equal rights. Whatever changes the future may 
bring, the old conditions are not likely to be restored. 
The six million Jews of Russia and Poland will no longer 
be confined within the pale. New educational oppor- 
tunities will be within their grasp and new careers open 
to them. Jewish influence in the life of the world, already 
great in proportion to the size of the community, will gain 
a fresh accession of strength. Religiously the emancipa- 
tion may be expected to result, as it has done in other 
countries, in a decay of Jewish orthodoxy, of which the 
Jews of the Ghetto have been the main support. While 
the weakening of the forces of conservatism will open new 
doors of opportunity to the Christian Church, there is on 
the other hand the grave danger that many Jews may 
drift into irreligion and cast the weight of their natural 
ability and energy on the side of materialism; and that 
where faith in Judaism survives it may ally itself with 
forces which claim to find in the apparent simplicity of 
a monotheistic unitarian creed the coming religion of 
humanity.’ 
An announcement on behalf of the British government 
made as this survey is being prepared for the press fore- 
eatieds shadows an event which, if it should take 
— the | place, would be as momentous a turning-point 
in Jewish history as the emancipation of 
Russian Jews. Mr Balfour in a letter to Lord Rothschild 


1Cf. the following extract from a sermon which appeared in the Jewish Chronicle 
of April 13: ‘ We are a missionary people appointed to lead mankind to the light of 
the true faith, to become God’s salvation to the end of the earth. . . . It is Israel’s task 
to convert mankind to the idea of Judaism, to help to uplift the human mind to the 
pure conception of the Deity as the one absolute Godhead, to uplift the human heart 
to the conception of humanity as a broad and comprehensive principle of love. . . 
The Jew is to be missionary not of a peculiar church but of a common humanity.’ 
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written on November 2nd stated that the British govern- 
ment ‘view with favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 
object.’* Though many prominent Jews have announced 
themselves as opponents of Zionism the prospect of regain- 
ing after centuries of dispersion and persecution a national 
existence and national home has awakened among many 
Jews the liveliest enthusiasm. 
In the light of these events, the position and corporate 
witness of Hebrew Christians assumes a new importance. 
a From this point of view special interest attaches 
Christian to the third conference of the Hebrew Christian 
foacrence Alliance held at Pittsburgh in May. The 
Alliance has brought into existence a brother- 
hood of Hebrew Christians, having a magazine of its own 
and appointing an agent of its own to foster co-operation 
and to carry on evangelistic work among Jews. The con- 
ference also decided to open a fund to assist Hebrew 
Christians in the countries at war.’ 
There has been little change in the condition of Jewish 
missions during the year. Most of the foreign missionaries 
Missions to from Eastern Europe and Palestine are tem- 
the Jews porarily engaged in other service. The mission 
of the United Free Church of Scotland in Budapest, 
Hungary, has been maintained in all its branches by the 
native staff. The Irish Presbyterian Church and the 
Church of Scotland still carry on their work respectively 
at Hamburg and at Smyrna. One of the schools of the 
London Jews Society in Bucharest re-opened with an 
attendance of 300. An interesting work has been carried 
on among refugee Jews in Stockholm. Through the relief 
funds to which reference was made last year, efforts 


2 The declaration is made on the clear understanding ‘ that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ 

* An account of the conference and some of the papers read at it will be found in 
the Hebrew Christian Alliance Quarterly for July and October 1917. 
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continue to be made to express Christian sympathy with 
the multitudes of Jews in Russia and in Palestine who 
have suffered untold agony through the war. Unhappily 
the funds available are insufficient to relieve a tithe of the 
distress. 

The committee of the Continuation Committee on 
Christian literature has appointed a sub-committee in 

Christian GYeat Britain to consider the whole question of 

Literature literature for the use of Jewish missions. A 
survey is being made of literature at present avail- 
able and plans for the co-operative production of further 
pamphlets are being made. 





CONCLUSION ' 


In conclusion a few of the impressions which the prepara- 
tion of the survey has left on the minds of the writers may 
be briefly recorded. 

As the war progresses the mighty forces it has un- 
chained are more clearly seen. The reverberations of the 
revolution in Russia are making themselves felt through- 
out the world. Not only a new Europe but a new Asia 
and in many respects a new Africa will emerge from the 
war. In India a new national consciousness is awake and 
large political changes are imminent; China is searching 
for the ideas and for the men that are to shape its future 
destiny; Japan has gained a new position as a world 
power and is experiencing within its own life the throb 
of the world unrest ; in the Near and Middle East the war 
is bringing about far-reaching changes in the political 
and economic life of the people and in the influence and 
prospects of Islam; the Jews have won a new freedom 
and have been deeply stirred by the hope of regaining 


1 The survey of the home base of missions will be published in the July number of 
the Review. 
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after two millenniums an independent national existence 
in their ancient home. Throughout the world tides are 
in motion too powerful for human wisdom and strength 
to direct and control. But 


Above the voice of many waters, 
The mighty breakers of the sea, 
The Lord on high is mighty. 


In the mission field the claims on the manhood and 
womanhood of the nations at war have weakened the 
missionary forces and prevented the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. It is not easy to see where in the immediate 
future men are to be found to enter the open doors: and 
to meet the great and urgent needs that have arisen in 
consequence of the war. But we are in a region in which 
numbers and material resources have ceased to be of the 
first importance, if we were ever tempted to think that 
they were. Energies are at work in the world more potent 
than individual effort or human organization. New creative 
forces are breaking down age-long barriers and making 
men’s minds receptive to new ideas. In the clash of op- 
posing ideals and the struggle for mastery of rival con- 
ceptions of life our first and deepest need is a renewed 
confidence in the omnipotence of truth and the uncon- 
querable power of faith and love. 

The arrest of foreign reinforcements lays larger burdens 
on the indigenous Churches. The effective development 
of native leadership becomes the central issue and most 
urgent problem of missionary policy. And since leader- 
ship can be developed only through responsibility, the 
missionary societies are called upon to consider by what 
means responsibilities now devolving on foreigners can 
most rapidly and effectually be transferred to native 
hands and how whole-hearted and unrestricted co-operation 
between natives and foreigners in the one work can best 
be secured. 


The continued efforts in direct and wide-spread 
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evangelism in the principal mission fields of Asia to 
which the preceding pages bear witness reveal a deepened 
conviction that the Gospel is essentially something to be 
preached—good news about God, in hearing and believing 
which men may find peace, life, liberty and hope. 

In the same mission fields there is a growing recog- 
nition, as the facts recorded show, that the Gospel can 
be manifested in its fulness only when Christ is proclaimed 
as Lord of the whole of life and the attempt is made to 
transform social conditions in accordance with His will. 
Similarly the survey of Africa shows how closely the 
evangelization of its peoples is bound up with the triumph 
of Christian principles in the political, commercial and 
industrial relations between them and the western nations 
under whose tutelage the continent has passed. 

It is interesting to note side by side with the attempt 
to preach the Gospel as widely as possible a growing 
tendency to concentrate on doing at one centre some one 
thing as well as it can be done. The Women’s Union 
College in Japan, the Women’s Christian College in Madras, 
the concentration of medical education in Mandarin at 
Tsinanfu, the plans for a model research and demonstration 
school in China and the aims of the proposed deputation 
to India to study the educational needs of the mass move- 
ments may be cited in illustration. These efforts suggest 
that in the conditions of the mission field to-day there 
is need not only for extension but for the embodiment of 
the Christian spirit in conspicuous and arresting forms, 
which like beacons on a hilltop will shine with a brightness 
that cannot be hid. 

Finally the preceding pages bear witness to the steady 
growth of co-operation in missionary work. The number 
of things which the missions and Churches are doing 
together, while it seems entirely natural, is astonishing 
when compared with what had been achieved a few years 
ago. The change is God’s good gift to the Church to 
enable it to meet the crisis with which it is confronted. 
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Only in fellowship can the need of the world as we now 
see it be met. The great realities we are facing are giving 
us a truer sense of proportion. In the fires of suffering 
the big things stand out clear—God and His eternal 
kingdom, the reality of truth and goodness, righteousness 
as the law and final test of life, brotherhood as the meaning 
and end of human relations, the Cross as the revelation of 
the nature of God and the measure of man’s life, the 
Resurrection as the promise and pledge of life out of death 
and the spring of undying hope. Those who believe in 
these mighty things must unite their forces in an ever 
deepening and expanding fellowship to overthrow the 
powers of darkness and to fill the whole world with the 
brightness which streams from the Person of Jesus Christ. 

J. H. OLDHAM 

G. A. GoLLocKk 

















MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES: THE 
PLACE OF PRAYER 


By MOTHER EDITH, O.M.S.E. 


In trying to comply with the request for an article on the 
place of prayer in our community I think I cannot begin 
from a better starting-point than a quotation from a letter 
which deals with this question, written to us in 1902 before 
we came abroad. We were four Englishwomen, who had 
been invited by a mission, established twenty years earlier 
for work among educated Indian men, to come out and help 
among women in some quite different work which they had 
recently undertaken in a country district. 
The letter was as follows : 


The ideal which was set for the Oxford Mission from the first is described 
in Clause 2 of the Constitution: ‘ The object of the Society shall be to extend 
the kingdom of Christ in India . ..: Firstly, by Eucharist, Prayer and 
Fasting: Secondly, by study and work amongst them [the people of the 
country].’ We are eagerly looking forward to your coming for very many 
reasons : but chiefly because of the help we expect from you for the realization 
of this ideal in Barisal. The Mission House in Calcutta always seems, as one 
goes back to it, a home of prayer—a place where Eucharist and Prayer are 
put first, and everything else is considered of secondary importance. And we 
must make our settlement in Barisal the same. As you will see when you 
have been out a little while, there is no excuse for us if we donot. Weare 
in the country and not in a noisy town; we need not burden ourselves with 
more works than we can manage—the arrangements are all in our own hands ; 
and it is most apparent out here that for making any real impression on the 
surrounding heathenism, all other ‘ works’ are absurdly futile in comparison 
with Eucharist and Prayer. This last is not nearly so apparent in England: 
but we shall be without excuse if we don’t realize and act upon it out here. 
Yet of course here, as everywhere else, it is easier to do anything else than to 
pray : so we need your help greatly. The ‘ Fasting’ has, alas! to be interpreted 
rather liberally. It can’t have so much reference to food as it does in England. 
You will have to take our advice about this, and not follow your own inclinations. 


This should cause us to lay more stress than ever on the rest of ¢ Firstly.’ 
59 
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Looking back, I see again as vividly as if it were but 
yesterday the scene at dawn in the little thatched chapel 
on the Sunday morning after our arrival; the thirty or 
more white-robed eastern men and boys prostrated in prayer 
before the altar, and the wonderful atmosphere of worship 
and devotion, which brought straight to one’s mind the 
thought that, if we had come half-way round the world 
hoping to be able to give of what we had received from God, 
yet surely there was much too that we should learn from our 
new brothers in Christ, whom God had created for member- 
ship in the one Body, but with gifts and functions in it 
perhaps quite different from those of our own race. This 
sight of boys praying as though worship were the satisfying 
outlet for their whole energy meant the more to me, as I 
had come from trying to help London boys in a club for the 
very roughest, boys of the type just then spoken of as 
Esaus; and here seemed to be the Jacobs, who some 
day, please God, would see the vision, and then unveil 
to their elder brothers in Christ of the West new realms 
of the treasures hidden in Christ, which our rougher, 
more materialistic natures had not yet been trained to 
apprehend. 

It was a wonderful experience to kneel among those 
Indian village Christians and be made conscious in an 
entirely new way of the two kingdoms in which we who are 
baptized are living, the earthly and the heavenly. In the 
former sphere we women from England were so far removed 
from our fellow-worshippers by race, civilization and 
education that we could hardly have a thought on earthly 
matters in common; yet these distinctions belonged 
merely to the world of time and sank into their true in- 
significance as we turned to the other realm into which our 
baptism had brought us all, the realm of the unseen things 
that are eternal, in which we had all things common. There 
we who all alike were members of Christ and children of God, 
could already in the kingdom of our inheritance lift up our 
hearts together, to join in the worship of the one God and 
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Father of us all, who was calling us all alike to share His 
eternal life of love. 

Union with God, and to live His life, here is the heart 
of all: the aim and the fruit of the twofold commission 
to baptize men into the name—steep and immerse them 
in the character—of God the Blessed Trinity, and to teach 
them to observe all that the Son of God commanded. 
Compared with this, all other good things that we might 
seek to share with our brethren—education, fruits of 
science and civilization, the lesser things of the world of 
time—are wholly secondary. 

We found that the main external provisions of the life 
of prayer which we were invited to share consisted in 
rising early enough to secure three hours for quiet and 
devotion before the other work of the day begins, and 
returning to chapel at intervals of three hours throughout 
the day for short times of united silence, worship and 
intercession ; with opportunity of a whole day’s complete 
silence for prayer at least once a month and of a week once 
a year. We were to have besides two hours a week for 
Bible study (as apart from devotional use of the Bible) ; 
and a weekly instruction, alternately on theology and 
Christian life. Inwardly we were to aim at going as closely 
as possible by our Lord’s own teaching about prayer ; thus 
the main public service of each morning was the one He 
Himself instituted for us, the Holy Communion, and all 
our private prayers we were to try to conform more and 
more to the model which He gave when He said, ‘ After 
this manner pray ye’; that way of un-self-regarding prayer 
which is a perfect training at once in true sonship to God 
and true fellowship and brotherhood with man. 

With the gospel records before us it is quite evident that 
in definitely reserving as much time as this for prayer, when 
the spiritual and material needs of those to whom we are 
sent as missionaries of Christ are so great, we are not in any 
way departing from the practice and example of our Lord 
and His first apostles. But several of our earlier visitors, 
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and other missionaries with whom we discussed it, expressed 
doubts about it ; some saying that although it was ideal it 
would not be found practicable in the conditions of modern 
mission work, and others questioning whether it were not 
a kind of selfishness and spiritual luxury. These doubts 
really involved three questions: Is it selfish? Is it merely 
ideal, or really essential? And, Is it practicable? I 
think I had better try to answer the last first, showing by a 
simple record of our own experience that it has proved 
possible through fifteen years, in which our numbers have 
grown from four to twenty-five, and in doing very different 
kinds of work; our guiding principle throughout having 
been that what is spiritual matters most, God’s kingdom 
must be sought first. I think this will at the same time 
go far towards answering the second question as to how far 
it is essential—for work on such lines is at any rate kept 
extraordinarily free from what seem to be some of the most 
pressing difficulties in other missions ; while the answer to 
the third question must lie in the kind of prayer for which 
the time so reserved is used. 

The people among whom we were to work were some 
1200 Christians scattered over a district about the size of 
Yorkshire with 6,000,000 inhabitants. Barisal had been 
chosen as the centre from which this district was to be 
worked, and was to have schools for boys and girls, training- 
classes for teachers and catechists, etc., but most of all, it 
was explained to us, it was to be a training-place in spiritual 
life, where the worship and service of God was to be given 
the first place in the lives of all. I have a vivid remem- 
brance of one conversation in those early days, when I was 
asked how old I was, and was I prepared to work in a way 
that could not be expected to show fruit for twenty years. 
For we were not to aim at having large schools or any other 
institutions, but at trying to train perhaps quite a few people 
to serve our Lord with their whole heart, so that they might 
give themselves absolutely to His service, for bringing their 
fellow-countrymen to Him. Probably we should have to 
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begin with those who were now babies, for a large part of 
our people’s present ideas about Christianity was that a 
mission was a source of supply of material good things, 
and that our religion was one in which godliness was a 
way of gain, especially if you could become a Bible-woman, 
and have a fixed salary for no harder work than talking 
from a point of vantage. The existing Bible-women had 
been paid off before our arrival, as it was obvious that their 
continuance would only perpetuate false ideas and be 
more hindrance to the people than help. Two of the 
Brothers were spending their whole time itinerating in the 
district, and two of us were to join in this work as soon as 
we had made a little progress with the language. Mean- 
while the district Brothers were sending in boys to school 
at Barisal, and would soon send girls too; so the whole 
question of the kind of school we were to aim at came up. 
It was quite obvious that, if our boys and girls were to grow 
up to be unpaid missionaries to their people, we must avoid 
very carefully all that would give them needs, or accustom 
them to conveniences beyond those of their homes; so this 
settled straight off the question of buildings: they must be 
like those in which their own people live—which have 
bamboo walls, earth floors and thatched roofs—with 
whatever improvements we could devise in the way of 
admitting more light and air. We were not to have a 
government grant for several reasons, one of which was 
that we might be quite free to find out by experiment what 
best developed all the faculties of our children, none of 
whose mothers and few of whose fathers could read or write, 
so that the government school code might probably be too 
bookish for them. Another point settled from the begin- 
ning was that we were not ourselves to do the teaching in 
the school, except the religious teaching; for, to give the 
training at which we were to aim, the ‘ mothering’ of the 
children out of school hours was most important and must 
be done by ourselves, whereas we might get teachers to 
give lessons under a trained Sister’s supervision. 
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At first the parents, though they willingly sent the boys 
to school, needed much persuading to send their girls. 
But after a few years we had many applications for ad- 
mission, and then had to consider the question of numbers. 
Under what conditions could the girls who, we hoped, 
would one day set a standard of Christian living as wives 
and mothers in their country homes amid heathen surround- 
ings best be trained? We settled finally to have three 
groups, or families, with twenty children in each. By this 
time there were twice as many boys in the boys’ school, 
and for a year we had tried the experiment of having a 
school of a hundred girls; but we found that in the case 
of girls the higher numbers seemed to change the whole 
atmosphere from the home-life one we wanted to that of an 
institution ; so we had to set a strict limit to admissions, 
but with the hope dawning of being able before long to start 
another school out in the district. Our girls do all their 
own housework, cooking, washing, etc., with a good deal of 
gardening and other manual work ; and instead of attempt- 
ing to carry the big girls’ book-work beyond the primary 
standard, in their last school years they learn how to teach 
and train little children and to take care of them when ill. 
The educational authorities have several times inquired 
about the possibility of our school-work being extended, 
and have generously offered help; but this we have had to 
decline, as school-work in itself is not our main object. 

As our first aim was to try to train those who called 
themselves Christians to be good ones, we did not begin 
any direct work among the heathen round us, beyond 
ministering to the sick poor, which seemed the most direct 
way of manifesting to them our Lord’s love and compassion, 
and of preparing a way for future work, when a community 
leading a really Christian life should have been built up to 
receive converts. 

When the itinerating in the country district began, two 
Sisters used to go out in a house-boat for four or five weeks 
to teach the women, generally for a fortnight at a time, 
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at some centre where one of the Brothers was staying to 
teach the men. The Sisters who itinerate come in every 
month for a few days’ rest, home-life and prayer, to make 
up a little for the unavoidable interruptions that some- 
times come to their morning quiet. 

The Sisters who do nursing also have similar extra 
times for quiet after a run of bad cases. It has happened 
very often indeed that their patients have recovered when, 
humanly speaking, recovery was impossible; and now 
people, heathen as well as Christian, when they send for 
them often say it is their prayers they want as much as 
medicines, and sometimes ask Sisters who are not nurses 
to lay their hands on them and pray. 

At Christmas, 1906, the main part of the church at 
Barisal was finished, built with £2000 left for the purpose 
by a Bengali lady, and two years later it was completed 
with a narthex, and a verandah all round, the gift of an 
English friend. The church is our only fine building ; 
the priest-in-charge lives beside it in a little mat hut; 
and for our larger schools we have evolved a type of 
building on the plan of the native huts, and like them easily 
taken to pieces and moved, but with iron instead of wooden 
posts, and tiles instead of thatch. The mission had provided 
a brick house for us to live in when we first came out, but 
as our numbers have grown we have not added to it, but 
have taken to mat huts, keeping the original house for 
visitors, our library and new-comers. 

About this time we told the Bishop of our great desire 
to ‘sell all and give’ it to the poor women of India by 
becoming a community under vows taken for life with the 
sanction of the Church, instead of merely promising to keep 
a rule of life while we remained members of the mission. 
He consented ; so we became a Sisterhood on the simplest 
possible lines, based not on the medieval developments 
of the consecrated life, but looking straight to our Lord’s 
teaching given to those ‘ able to receive it,’ and especially 
securing by rule time for prayer, which is put before all 
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other work. I think I ought to record that ever since our 
Sisterhood pledged itself to possess no lands, buildings or 
invested property, and to hand over the surplus of any 
year’s income for other mission work, we have never had to 
think of money. Our home committee sends us the same 
£400 a year it did before, though we are now twenty-five 
Sisters with 200 women and children to feed; and we 
have never had to make any sort of appeal for help, nor to 
consider money in deciding on doing any work, or helping 
any person, even in these times of greatly increased ex- 
penses through the war. The money has always been sent 
to us before the need for it was felt, so we have simply had 
no opportunity for ‘ being anxious.’ 

Just after our becoming a Sisterhood under vows, a 
young Bengali widow, sister of one of our boatmen, offered 
to come and help us in our work, especially in the care of 
the orphan and deserted babies that were being given to us, 
wishing to devote her life to our Lord in working without 
wages. Besides babies, widows and other women in 
trouble, both Christian and heathen, were being brought 
to us for shelter and help, and this part of our work quickly 
grew; some of those who came to get help themselves 
staying on to help others, till we had a number of unpaid 
helpers of different kinds, some hoping to give themselves 
permanently to such work. 

A similar development was in progress on the men’s 
side of the compound. From the first the Brothers had had 
as a friend and voluntary helper a young Brahmin convert 
from their college students’ hostel in Calcutta, and now 
several ex-schoolboys were undertaking work for the 
mission in the district at a bare living wage for themselves 
and their families, and another boy whose school time had 
been interrupted by an accident, not feeling capable of 
becoming a reader or teacher, offered to do the cooking for 
the school without wages. All these workers for the mission 
had a three days’ meeting once a quarter for study, prayer 
and fellowship, and a spirit of service was growing ; and in 
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both the boys’ and girls’ schools some were beginning to 
think of mission work as a vocation from God, and to 
realize that He calls some to leave everything for His sake. 

From these beginnings, slowly and gradually, and often 
in face of much opposition from relations, a Brotherhood 
(St Andrew’s) for Indian men, and a Sisterhood for Indian 
women have come into being, pledged to devote themselves 
in poverty to mission work among their people: their 
rule, like ours, basing all on a life of prayer. The cate- 
chists’ class became a little divinity school in which our own 
candidates for the diaconate and priesthood have been 
joined by others from South and West and North India, 
who want to become missionaries and to study where they 
can live under Indian not European conditions of life ; 
some wishing to become members of our Brotherhood, 
others to work in their own countries on similar lines. 

In the present conditions of life in this part of India 
the Bengali Sisters’ work has to be done within the com- 
pound, although in this there are many signs of coming 
change. In the women’s compound at Barisal, under the 
supervision of an English Sister, the novices (for none of 
them have yet finished their training as Sisters) take care 
of thirty or forty orphan and deserted babies, and help 
and teach many Hindu and ignorant women and girls, 
and two of them help to mother the little schoolgirls. 

Besides the Bengali Sisterhood, two years ago three 
girls came to us from the ancient Syrian Church in Malabar, 
wanting to be trained for similar future work as Sisters in 
their own land; and they have since been joined by three 
others, and are most delightful and promising candidates. 
Seeing their wonderful unselfishness and great gifts of 
devotion we are filled with hope for the future of Indian 
womanhood, when once it has come to Christ. 

I hope I have said enough to prove the possibility in the 
mission field of making time for prayer amid many kinds 
of work, where time for prayer is regarded as essential ; 
and also that by such means the primary aim of mission work 
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seems attained, the bringing to God of sons and daughters 
eager to serve Him with all their heart and mind and soul 
and strength, and so longing to bring their brethren also 
to Him, that they are ready to leave all for Christ’s sake and 
the Gospel’s. May I now turn to the question of whether it 
is merely desirable or really essential ? 

When the letter asking me to write this paper arrived, 
I was reading in this Review for April 1917 the article 
on ‘ The Problem of the Indian Church’ (pp. 838-9), and 
thinking what a different state of things it pictured from 
our own experience ; may I quote a little from it? ‘ The 
primary aim of foreign missionary work [is] the building up 
of a strong, independent indigenous church. ... It is 
impossible to read Dr Fleming’s book without realizing 
afresh how far this aim is still from being fully attained 
in India after more than a century of missionary work. .. . 
While the framework of an independent Indian Church 
has been built up, the main energy and driving power are 
still to be found not in the church but in the foreign mission. 
There is not enough vitality in the church to control the 
machinery which has been imposed upon it, or to assume 
responsibility for the manifold activities of the foreign 
mission; in the words of an Indian Christian whom Dr 
Fleming quotes, the church is like David upon whom Saul’s 
armour has been put.’ And it is stated that the problem 
of building up an independent and self-propagating in- 
digenous church is fundamentally an educational one; 
‘the true educator will succeed in developing initiative.’ 

I want to plead very earnestly that a different solution 
of the problem may be considered. May not we mis- 
sionaries of Anglo-Saxon race have been going rather 
by the way of our natural inclinations than by God’s way, 
multiplying good works in the mission field, running ad- 
mirable schools, hospitals and other institutions, but leaving, 
as sO many missionaries themselves are now lamenting, 
very little time for prayer in the lives of those who carry 
them on; letting things secondary crowd out things 
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primary, and through our own activities leaving very 
little room and time for the work of God the Holy Spirit ? 
There seems little room for doubt that the question as to 
whether so much time for prayer is essential finds its 
answer here, and that the difficulty Dr Fleming states may 
be really directly due to the very different proportion of 
time given to prayer in the lives of most modern mission- 
aries from that which we know was given to it in the lives 
of our Lord Himself and His first apostles; a thing which 
necessarily affects not only their own ways of work, but the 
lives and outlook and spiritual development of their people. 
Speaking generally, is it not true that we missionaries as a 
rule establish many not directly spiritual works on lines 
that are altogether western, and then find our people 
unable to take them over from us; while at the same time 
we have taken up all their time and thought with these 
works of ours, instead of leading them to give more time 
to that direct intercourse with God which might result in 
the Holy Spirit’s leading them forward, according to 
God’s plan for them, on lines of development such as have 
never occurred to us to aim at? With us as their guides 
they are not generally likely to give more time to prayer 
than we do; but until there is more time for prayer in our 
own lives and those of our people, are they not almost bound 
to become still more ineffective replicas of us, while we our- 
selves reproduce as yet so little of the fullness of Christ ? 
One after another the younger missionaries who stay 
here tell us of the rush in which they live. Therefore I 
want not only to urge but to implore consideration of 
this question of the necessity of time for prayer in the lives 
of missionaries. If our Lord took as much time as we know 
He did to consider the Father’s will before every step He 
took; if it cost Him, who was sinless and entirely un- 
selfish, such intense struggles in prayer, as in His mercy 
He has let us know it did, to go that way, and not the 
way of His human desires, how much greater must be our 
need, who are prone to follow our own hearts, not to 
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speak of being led astray by the suggestions of the 
devil ? 

Can we not picture our Lord looking down even now on 
India—on the people He has made for Himself with such 
wonderful capacities for self-sacrifice and spirituality—and 
being filled with sorrow as He sees their infant Christian life 
so often hindered from free growth and almost stifled by all 
the hampering paraphernalia of our western materialism, 
swaddling bands firmly bound on them by the busy hands 
of Martha, anxious indeed to serve, but omitting first to 
make sure what the Master really desires ? 

God does indeed bless all faithful service. But, if the 
coming of His kingdom seems to tarry, may it not be 
because we try so many ways of our own, instead of using 
the utmost endeavour possible to learn in prayer, not only 
generally but in detail, the way of His will? Think of the 
marvellous developments in science since men have learnt 
the wisdom of following the laws of nature. May not 
equally marvellous and unimagined possibilities of develop- 
ments in the mission field be lying very near to us, only 
waiting for us to follow better God’s laws of spiritual life ? 

There remains to be considered the third question 
raised by those who doubt whether they might not be able 
to help their people more in other ways than they would 
by prayer, and whether reserving time for prayer may not 
be selfishness. This doubt would be justified if the kind 
of prayer in view were the one natural to selfish man, 
seeking his own joy and his own salvation. But it vanishes 
when we study the ways of prayer, public and private, 
that our Lord Himself has ordained for us. 

If we consider all our Lord’s prayers as recorded in the 
gospels we see that they fall into two classes. The first 
are His prayers as a child of God, when He turns with 
love to His Father in adoration and gratitude and prays, 
‘Father, glorify Thy name,’ and offers Himself in service to 
God to fulfil His will; wrestling in prayer to make His 
human will wholly one with the Father’s, ‘Not My will 
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but Thine be done.’ In the other class are His prayers as 
a brother of man; in them He raises His eyes to heaven to 
obtain bread for the hungry, forgiveness and health for the 
sin-stained, help for those in temptation from the evil one, 
lest their faith fail; lifting up those for whom He prays 
into contact with God, Himself the connecting link and 
channel of grace between them and the Father, a priest 
for men in the things pertaining to God. As we study 
the model of prayer which He has given us saying, ‘ After 
this manner pray ye,’ we see that it falls into the same 
two divisions, and bids us pray in the same way for the 
same objects ; it is truly ‘ the Lord’s Prayer,’ an epitome 
and summary of all His prayers. If we could only learn to 
pray always in the manner and spirit of the Lord’s prayer 
it would be a radical cure for all selfishness and narrow 
views and aims. For it leads and trains us not only to 
give ourselves with all our powers to the worship and service 
of God, studying rather what He wants of us than what we 
want of Him, but also to consider always our brother’s 
needs, and truly love him as ourself, by asking nothing for 
ourselves that we do not ask for him too. And further, 
as the true brotherhood of man can only be based on the 
Fatherhood of God, we are taught that the first and larger 
part of our prayer must be given directly to God, to con- 
sideration of what His name, His character, as revealed 
in Jesus is, and to praying that all may know and revere it, 
so that His kingdom may come and His reign begin in the 
hearts and wills of all men. And we may not stop short 
at contemplating with adoration and thankfulness the 
beauties of God’s character and the wonders of His king- 
dom; that is to lead us to the further step of giving our- 
selves up entirely to the fulfilment of His will that all men 
should be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. 
We are to be like Jesus, the perfect Son, so truly sons of 
God that we live only to do His will. 

Our whole prayer therefore is to consist in worship of 
God and intercession for our fellow-men, praying for our- 
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selves only together with them as small parts of the one 
great body. That a life of prayer may be sustained at this 
level of unselfishness there is but one means, the gift of our 
Lord’s own life and power to love. And where is this gift 
to be obtained ? ‘ He that eateth Me, he also shall live 
because of Me’; and so the public service Christ has 
ordained for us is that wherein His Church receives the 
true Daily Bread, the Bread that cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life to the world. ‘ He that eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood abideth in Me, and I in him’ ; 
the Holy Communion is the chief means by which Christ 
imparts to His faithful disciples His very life, the new human 
life filled with divine power of self-oblation ; and He gives 
it them that they may reproduce His life in their own, 
and become fellow-workers with Him in His work for the 
salvation of the whole world. And so intimately does He 
unite them with Himself that the figure under which He 
expresses the union is that He is the vine, and they the 
branches of the vine, which can only live when joined to 
Him, and through which it is His own life flowing that 
produces fruit. Our Lord sums up the laws of spiritual 
life and work for all His disciples in all ages when He says, 
* Abide ye in Me, and let Me abide in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; 
so neither can ye, except ye abide in Me. I am the vine, 
ye are the branches: he that abideth in Me, and I in him, 
the same beareth much fruit : for apart from Me ye can do 
nothing. Herein is My Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit ; and so shall ye be My disciples.’ 

May I end with a quotation from the teaching of the 
same missionary whose letter to us I gave at the beginning ? 


It is often supposed that the more time we have for prayer the easier our 
life becomes, but that can only be supposed by those who have not made a 
real and continuous attempt to live a life of prayer. Those who have are 
well aware that no other life is so difficult, or puts such a strain on our whole 
being, body, mind and spirit. It is almost always easier to do anything else 
than pray. The more people try to pray the more they are beset by temptation 
to do something else. The reason for this we can at least partially understand. 
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The life of communion with Christ is the highest and only true life for man. 
But for sinful man it must be the life which requires continuously the most 
strenuous efforts that his will is capable of making. Hence our Lord, who 
wants the whole of our will to be given to Him that we may be His fellow- 
workers, must keep before us the life of prayer as our true ideal, and cannot 
make it easy for us, A life of prayer therefore which is after the manner of 
Christ's prayer is the very destruction of selfishness. To lead any lower life 
instead is to slide back into selfishness, and go our own way, and carry out our 
own plans for works, which is always delightful to sinful human nature. As 
the whole awful struggle of Christ’s life on earth—that which taxed all His 
human powers to the uttermost—was to refuse to go His own way and carry 
out His own plans, but to do only in every detail what the Father wished—so 
the only true unselfish life for Christ’s disciples is the one which will best 
enable them to deny their wills and do only what He tells them. And as this 
meant even for our Lord thirty years of quiet at Nazareth before His ministry 
began; a forty days’ retreat in immediate preparation for it; special nights 
of prayer at the most critical times of His life; and, in the midst of His other 
activities, always such a continuous life of prayer that His human soul could 
at all times be made aware of what His Father wanted—so for us sinners it 
must at least mean that we have very frequent times of quiet, special retreat 
and silence at times of crisis, and such daily constant communion with Christ 
that He may be able to make us aware of His will at all times. For we must 
not through any false humility fail to realize that He does need us for the 
carrying out of His plan. His teaching, and that of His apostles and the 
whole history of the Church from the first, points us to Himself at God’s right 
hand, reigning in human nature till all enemies are under His feet—and only 
able to win His victory so far as men are willing to find out His will and 
co-operate with it. The true conception of His present relation to ourselves 
therefore is that He, whose mind and heart are filled with plans for effecting 
the salvation of men and the spread of His kingdom, is imploring us with all 
the force of His divine love to abide in Him and live with Him in constant 
communion, so that He may tell us what His plans are, and how we may carry 
them out for Him in the places to which He has sent us. We can think of 
His grief and disappointment when He sees us turning away from Him, and 
spending most of our time and energy in making and carrying out our own 
plans, and of His joy and gratitude whenever we turn our minds and hearts to 
Him and pray, ‘Thy kingdom come, O Lord; Thy will, not mine, be done. 
Make me to go in the path of Thy commandments, for therein is my desire. 
O turn away mine eyes lest they behold vanity, and quicken Thou me in Thy 
way.’ What must be His joy and gratitude when He finds any individuals or 
communities who can say, ‘My meat is to do Thy will. I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’ For then He knows He can accomplish the same kind 
of marvels that were accomplished in the apostles’ days. 


Epitu, Motuer, O.M.S.E. 








LEADERSHIP IN THE MISSION FIELD 


By Sm A. H. L, FRASER, K.C.S.I., LL.D. 


THE article in this Review for July 1917 on ‘ The Modern 
National Spirit, the Indian Church and Missions,’ by 
the Rev. Herbert Anderson, is one of great interest. The 
sympathy which the writer displays for the national spirit, 
and the sober but earnest desire that he has that that spirit 
may secure its legitimate aims, must meet with much 
approval from every friend of India. The relation that 
he establishes between the national spirit and aims in 
politics and social life, on the one hand, and the same 
spirit and aims in the Church, on the other, is one that 
cannot be lost sight of. Not all the proposals which he 
makes towards the formation of an organized Indian Church 
‘free from foreign control and desirous of developing its 
life, under the guidance of Christ, in its own way’ may 
command immediate assent; but the whole aim of the 
article will win very general acceptance. 

The Findings of the National Conference, held in Cal- 
cutta in December 1912, quoted by Mr Anderson, may be 
very briefly stated thus: (1) that ‘the stage has been 
reached when every effort should be made to make the 
Christian Church in reality the most efficient factor in the 
Christian propaganda in this land’; (2) that a strong 
desire exists ‘for a comprehensive church organization 
adapted to the country’; (8) that ‘the Indian Church 
should have entire freedom to develop on such lines as 
will conduce to the most natural expression of the spirit- 
ual instincts of Indian Christians’; (4) that there is a 
‘wide-spread indication of the awakening of a true spirit 
of sacrifice and service in the Indian Church,’ and that 
therefore the conference is convinced that ‘churches and 
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missions should open for Indians the highest and most 
responsible positions in every department of missionary 
activity.’ 

It is not the purpose of the present article to discuss 
these four resolutions ; but I am distinctly of opinion that 
they are of great importance, and that it is very desirable 
to have them brought prominently forward at the present 
time. The situation in India is such as to demand atten- 
tion to these very points. In politics we find deep interest 
displayed in the national spirit and aims which are mani- 
festing themselves in India; and, whatever the actual 
result may be, we are confident that things will not be 
allowed to remain as they were before the war. A very 
exceptional effort is being made to grapple with the 
problems which the national spirit raises in India. If 
this is so in politics, it must be so also in the Church. 

It is quite true, however, and never to be forgotten, 
that the position in polities is not quite the same as it must 
be in the Christian Church. Twice the disciples raised 
among themselves the question which of them should be 
greatest. On one occasion Jesus took a child and set him 
by Him, and said, ‘ He that is least among you all, the 
same is great’ (Luke ix. 48). The other occasion was, 
strange to say, near the end under the very shadow of the 
Cross; and there arose a contention amongst the dis- 
ciples which of them should be accounted to be greatest. 
Jesus said to them, ‘The kings of the Gentiles have lord- 
ship over them . . . But ye shall not be so: but he that is 
the greater among you, let him become as the younger; and 
he that is chief, as he that doth serve . . . I am in the 
midst of you as he that serveth ’ (Luke xxii. 24-27). One 
could have no sympathy with a struggle in the Christian 
Church for mere status and dignity. But this is not what 
we are discussing. We are discussing rather status as the 
opportunity for service, and responsibility as that which 
ought to belong to the man who is doing the work. What 
we are aiming at is that the evangelization of India should be 
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carried out in the manner most likely to secure its rapid and 
healthy progress; and there can be little doubt that this will 
result in a great increase of responsibility in the Indian 
Church, and in the Indian Christian worker, and to a marked 
change in his status. 

I have been privileged recently to carry on a fairly wide 
correspondence with missionaries in all parts of the field 
in Africa, India and China. I find among the missionaries 
a very strong feeling that the time has come when there 
must be a great change in missionary methods. They 
feel that foreign missionaries cannot accomplish the work 
that has to be done; that it must mainly depend on in- 
digenous agency; and that we must specially look to the 
local church to carry on the functions with which it has 
been endowed by the Holy Spirit. At the same time, a 
deeper interest seems to be evoked among the non-Christian 
peoples in all parts of the field; so that there is more demand 
for those who are competent to guide men into the Church, 
and to expound to them the principles and doctrines of 
Christ. This correspondence has led me to feel that the 
same classes of problems are rising in all mission fields. I 
‘must, however, give myself in this article specially to India, 
simply because I know India better than I know any other 
field; and I must leave those who are better acquainted 
with other fields to say how far the remarks made may 
apply to them. 

I touch for a moment on the subordinate agents em- 
ployed by missionaries. I find that there are many com- 
plaints of the difficulty of finding an adequate supply of 
such agents at the present time; because the old sources 
of supply happen to be drying up; and men and women 
are not coming forward so freely as had been hoped to take 
up mission work. The village agents are not always what 
is desired. Generally the teachers are quite equal to those 
of government schools; and considering their origin there 
is certainly no reason for disappointment. Some of them 
are excellent ; but the quality is very often poor, and the 
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supply inadequate. The instruction imparted is also too 
often not such as to make good villagers, but rather to 
take anything that is good away from the village, and to 
utilize it in some kind of ‘ service’ somewhere. This will 
not do if the village life of India is to be elevated and 
enlightened. This matter is receiving, to a certain extent 
already, earnest attention on the mission field; and plans 
have been laid for making a careful and effective local 
inquiry which would have been carried out by now but 
for the difficulties occasioned by the war. The deputation 
which was to have gone out to India to consult with the 
missionaries and churches, and all interested in village life, 
has had to be postponed until the end of the war. In view 
of the extraordinary movements among the common people 
and in the villages, the matter is recognized as of great 
urgency. 

One defect which seems to be often felt is that the 
pastors and teachers are not always fitted by character 
and training to be village leaders, to take their place in 
the front rank among their fellow-villagers, and to push 
forward good work of an economic and social character. 
Too often they have been, all their lives, dissociated from 
village life; and when they go back they are not fit to 
take their part in that life and to elevate it. They 
ought both to be leaders in the village life as a whole. 
They are not to rule, but to co-operate and to lead in 
co-operation. How best this may be secured will be a 
special part of the inquiry to which reference has already 
been made. Although all this deals with the simplest and 
most unobtrusive part of the Church’s life and work, yet 
it is of vital importance. If the Church fails to grapple 
with the problems affecting village life promptly and 
effectively, an opportunity will be lost the value of 
which is infinite, and the loss of which would be irre- 
coverable. 

I pass now to the problem of securing Indian workers 
of a higher quality—men who may be leaders in the different 
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parts of Christian life and work of the Church in India. 
Missionaries of all churches are beginning to feel the urgency 
of this problem; and many would subscribe to what was 
stated by the Findings (already quoted) of the National 
Conference of 1912. Yet the effective efforts to solve the 
problem are little more than sporadic. Things are drifting. 
There is no accepted policy, no systematic grappling with 
the problem. We see that every mission is undermanned ; 
that missionaries everywhere have no time to think out 
lines of policy ; that they have not even time to do classes 
of work the urgency of which is plain; that every depart- 
ment of work suffers just because the missionaries in charge 
have not time to work effectively. It becomes clearer 
every day that the work of christianizing India must be 
done mainly by Indian agency; and yet Indian agents 
are not to be had. We see important work in the old pro- 
grammes, which Indians could do well and which the mis- 
sionaries cannot overtake, neglected or only half done, 
because Indian workers are not there to do it. We see 
missionaries prevented from exercising that personal in- 
fluence which is specially important in India, and to which 
so much of the success of the older days was due, because 
they are burdened with work much of which could well be 
done by Indian workers ; and Indian workers are not avail- 
able. We see new and glorious opportunities of reaching 
masses of the people who are stirred to their innermost 
depths, wholly or partially lost, only because the Indian 
labourers are few. 

Why is this? Let me quote what some of our leading 
missionaries say on the subject. One writes : 

We have all to deplore the fact that, of the large number of Indian Chris- 
tians who have the benefit of a college education, the great majority go into 
government service or into the lucrative profession of law. We are thankful 
for the graduates who have entered mission service as teachers; but very few 
indeed turn to pastoral or evangelistic work. Among the reasons given for 
this are the following: the insecurity of mission service, the low salaries, and 


the unwillingness of missionaries to place Indians in positions of independent 
responsibility. 
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Another missionary mentions a particular case : 

The church has been without a pastor for six years. A young man con- 
sidered suitable was trained and licensed; but the arrangement fell through 
for financial reasons ; and the congregation not having been able to secure him 
as pastor, he became a Y.M.C.A, secretary. It would be well that such men, 
trained by us and suitable to take considerable responsibility, should have a 
career open to them in our mission such as the Y.M.C.A, gives them. 


Another missionary writes : 


We have a few really satisfactory agents. Within the last three years two 
have sent in resignations. One of these might be termed a really capable 
leader in evangelistic work. One of the secondary reasons for his leaving was 
on the grounds of status and salary ; and our higher Indian agents ought surely 
to have a larger share in shaping the policy of our work. 


There is another side of the shield. It is thus set forth 
by one of the missionaries : 


We cannot help feeling that a principal cause of the evil is the condition of 
the Indian Church, If the spiritual life of the Church were what it should be, 
the difficulties would not be found to be insuperable. Part of the weakness 
lies in the fact that missionaries have so little time to keep in touch with the 
young people in the Church, even though, as pupils in our schools and residents 
in our hostels, they come under our charge. If we were able to secure their 


friendship at the critical period of their lives, many of them we hope would 
offer for direct Christian service. 


Another missionary puts the matter thus : 


The principal causes of the present lack of workers are to be found in the 
churches and in the homes. The churches for the most part have not had an 
adequate realization of their responsibility in this matter. They have not kept 
the glory of service and suffering before their members or made it their business 
to raise up an army of workers to labour for the spiritual good of India, whether 
in connexion with the mission or with the churches themselves, 


To me there is something exceedingly pathetic about 
all this. Our best and most distinguished missionaries are 
amongst those whom I have quoted. 

We have practically three reasons assigned for the want 
of workers. First, the financial reason, which must be 
met, because although there is glory in service and suffering, 
there is no glory in compelling other people to suffer. The 
second is the want of adequate opportunity of suitable 
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work, and of responsibility, and often of interest, in the 
work which is committed to the Indian agents. In regard 
to this the hearts of our best missionaries have been touched ; 
and they are anxious to find the remedy. The third is a 
defect in the spiritual life of the Indian Church. It is 
encouraging to know that all recent reports indicate that 
there is a great change of sentiment setting in in this respect, 
and that we may look for a revival of spiritual life in the 
Church which may have glorious effects on its work. All 
these things are matters which have to be considered care- 
fully and prayerfully by the missionaries in India and the 
missionary bodies at home. 

I wish now briefly to refer to the history of the develop- 
ment of local self-government and of the employment of 
Indians in the State, as likely to afford us some help in 
grappling with similar problems connected with the Church. 
It has been long recognized that we are bound in India not 
to ignore the reasonable claims of Indians to have a share 
in the administration and government of the country. 
This obligation was set forth in the generous promise of 
the late Queen Victoria in her Majesty’s great Proclama- 
tion transferring the government of India from the East 
India Company to the Crown, a promise which was solemnly 
renewed fifty years later by King Edward vu. That 
promise recognized the obligation to see that, as far as 
may be possible, His Majesty’s ‘ subjects of whatever race or 
creed shall be freely and impartially admitted to offices in 
his service the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability and integrity duly to discharge.’ 
This promise had of necessity to be carried out, always with 
due regard to the interests of the people and of the ad- 
ministration of India; but it was systematically kept in 
view ; and great progress has been made. 

During my thirty-seven years in India I saw great 
changes. Before I went to India, there were, for example, 
no Indian members of the civil service in Bengal at all. At 
the end of 1908 there were thirteen Indian civilians in the 
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graded list, besides ten Indians not members of that service 
holding posts ordinarily reserved for it. In 1871 the 
highest position held by an Indian in the Executive Service 
was the comparatively subordinate one of Assistant Magis- 
trate. Since then we have had Commissioners of Division 
as well as Collectors and Assistant Collectors; and when I 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, an Indian officer held 
the executive appointment of next highest rank in the 
province to mine, as Senior Member of the Board of 
Revenue. Since then we have Indian members of every 
provincial executive council; and we have had a singu- 
larly distinguished succession of Indian members of the 
Viceroy’s Council. 

At the same time extraordinary progress has been made 
in the development of local self-government in districts 
and municipalities, and in the establishment of. legislative 
councils in every province, wherein the non-officials have a 
voice and an influence which would not for a moment have 
been believed possible by most men when I entered the 
service. For myself, I have no hesitation in saying that I 
believe the policy which has thus been worked out to have 
been not only righteous and just but also entirely wise. 
I believe that the results have been in every way advan- 
tageous to the interests of the country. We certainly have 
not reached the highest point in the application of that 
policy. It is still being carried out, and is advancing in 
geometric progression. 

That to which I attribute the steady progress under 
that policy, so far as it has been applied, is this, that it was 
definitely and deliberately adopted and that it has been 
determinedly enforced. It is always a difficult matter for a 
man who is full of a sense of responsibility for important 
work to make up his mind to throw the responsibility for 
that work upon anyone else, or even to share it with another. 
Therefore if such a policy as has been indicated is to be 
carried out, it must be determinedly insisted upon by those 


who have the authority to enforce a policy. I know that 
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among those who were opposed, or at least indifferent, to 
the development of local self-government and to the-more 
extended employment of Indians, there were very often 
found Indians already in the service; and I simply attribute 
that to this fact, that it is very difficult for earnest men to 
believe that the work that they are doing ought to be done by 
other people. Similarly and for the same reason, it was very 
often the case that some of our European officers who most 
efficiently discharged their own trivial round and common 
task were amongst those who opposed the development 
of the policy indicated. Therefore it was necessary that 
Local Governments should keep this policy constantly 
before them, should determinedly maintain a system of 
training that would provide men for official work and ‘for 
the discharge by non-officials of the work of local self- 
government, and should insist on such men being set to 
work. The Local Governments holding this policy before 
themselves, insisted upon their subordinates carrying it out. 
Similarly it was necessary for the Government of India to 
keep that policy consistently before them, that they might 
insist upon its being carried out by Local Governments. 
Similarly again it was of very great advantage that the 
Secretary of State should, either in his own heart or through 
his council, have very clear and decided views upon this 
subject. Where any of these authorities failed to keep the 
matter before them, progress was slower than it ought to 
have been. 

It seems clear, I think, that this is very much what we 
want in regard to the similar problems now affecting the 
Church in India. We want to have a clearly defined 
policy ; and we want to have that policy consistently en- 
forced. It must be kept before our missionaries, who must 
realize that they are not doing their best work unless they 
are assisting in the development of the Indian Church, and 
putting Indian workers into positions of responsibility and 
trust quite equal to those which they themselves have 
occupied. The time has come not only to have a vague 
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desire to do justice to Indian aspirations and to employ 
the Indian Church and Indian workers, but also to go 
beyond that. We must have a clear and definite policy in 
regard to all the problems that are involved—the share 
which Indians are to take in every department of mission 
work, and also the work which the Indian Church is to do 
and the share which it is to take in the evangelization of 
India. Great progress, for which we thank God, has been 
made of late years in organizing the Christian Church and 
setting it to work; but this is a case in which we cannot 
afford to be weary in well-doing. Alongside of progress in 
this matter also, there must be a determined effort to give 
Indian workers a due share of responsibility for missionary 
work, and an ever increasing part in its direction and 
administration. All this involves going into the question 
in respect of every department of missionary and church 
work; and the consideration of all the problems which 
will arise in this connexion seems to me to be now so 
urgently demanded that it cannot be postponed. Societies 
at home should get into touch with one another on this 
subject ; but they cannot frame their policy except in con- 
sultation with the men who are carrying out the work on 
the spot; and the men who are carrying out the work on 
the spot are not only the missionaries and the mission 
councils but also the leaders and representative members 
of the Indian Church. I have not ventured to put down 
anything definite either as to the precise questions which 
must be grappled with or as to the solutions which may be 
desirable. I have views on these points; but I think it is 
most desirable that such matters should be taken up in 
the first instance on the field. What I desire to urge is 
that a definite policy should be deliberately adopted and 
determinedly carried out. 
A. H. L. FRasEr 








CHINA AND MEDICAL EDUCATION 


By THOMAS COCHRANE, M.B., C.M. 


Ir is an extraordinarily interesting fact that so many of 
the present developments of missionary work were fore- 
shadowed by the early missionary leaders. Morrison, for 
example, had in his mind the essentials of the enterprise 
in most of its modern aspects. And yet in some respects 
our progress has been much less rapid than it might have 
been. If Thomas R. Colledge, Peter Parker and E. C. 
Bridgeman, who in Canton in October 1836 signed a 
pamphlet entitled Suggestions for the Formation of a Medical 
Missionary Society, offered to the consideration of all Christian 
Nations, more especially to the kindred nations of England 
and the United States of America, had revisited Canton in 
December 1916, eighty years after their pamphlet had 
gone forth, they would have found us there apparently 
still talking about union and could have attended a meeting 
to consider the proposed method of procedure for the organ- 
ization of the Canton Medical Missionary Union. 

South China saw the earliest efforts to introduce western 
medical science. ‘Exclusive as China in all her systems is,’ 
says the pamphlet already mentioned, ‘ she cannot exclude 
disease, nor shut her people up from the desire for relief. 
Does not then the finger of Providence point clearly to 
one way that we should take with the people of China, 
directing us to seek the introduction of remedies for sin 
itself, by the same door through which we convey those 
which are designed to mitigate or remove its evils?’ To 
the hospital opened in CaNTON on the 4th November 1835, 
forerunner of the great work of America for China, patients 
came from far and near. But as I have indicated, progress 
in Canton has been disappointingly slow. There has been 
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a common aim, but neither co-ordination of effort nor 
acceptance of a common standard. 

The Kung Yee Hospital and Medical College, which was 
begun in 1909 by Chinese, has acquired a large site at the 
East Gate, Canton, and two large hospital blocks are now 
nearing completion there. Three foreign doctors and some 
Chinese are on the staff. The Chinese committee is quite 
anxious to have the assistance of medical missionaries and 
would allow a chapel to be built for students and patients. 
The funds for medical work are coming in well, and it is 
hoped to have full facilities for dissection. The second 
Chinese school is the Kwong Wa, which is entirely staffed 
by Chinese teachers; the students are of both sexes and 
the management is Christian. This school would also 
welcome any assistance that missions could render. There 
is still another small school in Canton, the Liang Yueh, and 
also one conducted by the French. The American Presby- 
terian Mission has carried on a women’s medical college for 
many years. There are about six foreign teachers, some 
of whom give part and others the whole of their time. 

The most hopeful movement of recent date is the 
proposed Canton Medical Missionary Union to be formed 
with the large Canton hospital as its centre, and the Canton 
Medical Missionary Society which owns the hospital is to 
be one of the participating bodies. This society, in pre- 
paration for the union, has suggested a revision of its 
constitution in which its object would be stated thus : 


In order to extend and consolidate the efforts already made in spreading 
the benefits of western medicine in China, the Canton Medical Missionary 
Society shall encourage properly qualified physicians to practise among the 
Chinese, by affording the usual aid of hospital practice, medicine and attend- 
ants; and shall extend the knowledge of medicine to the Chinese; and the 
society being a Christian institution shall incorporate the preaching of the 
Gospel with its medical work. 


It is hoped the missions will support this new move- 
ment so fully as to realize hopes so often deferred. 
The Canton Christian College, which is a fine inter- 
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denominational institution, could well undertake the arts 
and science training preparatory to the medical course. 

Space forbids more than a passing reference to the most 
efficient medical school in this region, viz., that of the Hone 
Kone University, whose standards are approximately those 
of home schools, and where there are two mission hostels. 
The surgeon of the London Mission hospitals is on the staff, 
and indeed the hospitals of that mission made possible the 
Hong Kong School of Medicine which formed the nucleus of 
the present university school. The teaching here is in 
English, and therefore it is hoped that Canton will continue 
to use the Chinese language as its medium of instruction. 

I have dealt with South China first, not only because 
this is the correct historical order, but because here we see 
the hindrances to progress which have been to some extent 
common to the whole China field: separate interests, 
different standards, and either absence of leadership or 
unwillingness to submit to it when it was forthcoming. 

The need for medical work and medical education in 
every province is apparent and clamant, but when people 
say ‘to speak of limiting the number of medical colleges 
is to ignore the tremendous needs of China, and to lead the 
home constituencies to under-estimate them,’ it is necessary 
to insist upon some clear thinking. It is true that the 
need for medical relief is appalling, but with our present 
resources we cannot meet it all everywhere. To plant 
the Christian Church in China is our primary duty, and 
when that Church is once firmly rooted it will produce as 
its natural fruit that compassion that will ultimately effect 
the healing of the nation, therefore in our expenditure of 
resources a due sense of proportion between different agencies 
must ever govern our efforts. Further, if in the medical 
department of our work we distribute our forces and 
resources over such a number of schools that not one of 
them can attain a standard of efficiency which, in the 
opinion of medical missionaries as honest men of science, 
entitles it to the recognition of an enlightened govern- 
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ment, we have really done less than concentration would 
have enabled us to effect. 

Much confusion has arisen for want of definite standards. 
The minimum required should be determined by competent 
authorities, and a degree or diploma should not be granted 
without adequate examinations ; all medical training below 
the minimum would then only entitle its recipients to be 
classed as hospital assistants (for this kind of training there 
is great need). Finally, there has been either lack of a 
clear, considered and adequate policy, or there has not 
been sufficient agreement upon policy to ensure satisfactory 
‘progress. All this sounds very trite and commonplace, 
and it is a pity that it requires to be said at all. 

The chief centres of medical education are found in the 
eastern part of China and up the valley of the Yangtze. 
We have dealt with Canton and Hong Kong, and a few 
particulars about the others will give a fair idea of the 
present situation. 

Foocuow, in Fukien province, has a small union 
school teaching in English, which will, it is hoped, become 
stronger as the Christian university there develops. There 
is good steamer communication between Foochow and Hong 
Kong. 

Many men have been trained at the C.M.S. School in 
Hanccuow, Chekiang province, but the staff here is in- 
adequate for a thoroughly satisfactory qualifying course. 
If this state of affairs should continue much might still be 
done at this centre for the training of hospital assistants, 
and certainly, when the large plans now under considera- 
tion for Shanghai are realized, Hangchow, which is linked 
up by rail, could well provide interneships for Shanghai 
graduates. There is a small provincial government school 
at Hangchow staffed by teachers trained in Japan. 

In the province of Kiangsu three centres have been 
engaged in medical training, viz., Nanking, Shanghai, and 
Soochow; but at the first-mentioned place no medical 
education is being carried on at present, as the union 
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school has just been closed in favour of a plan of co-opera- 
tion with the northern school at Tsinan on the one hand, 
where the teaching is in Mandarin, and on the other with 
the school to be established in Shanghai by the China Medical 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation in which the teaching 
will be in English. The university hospital at Nanking 
will continue and will give, it is hoped, clinical facilities 
for Shanghai graduates. 

It is expected that medical education at SHANGHAI 
will soon be placed on a satisfactory basis by a union of 
the St John’s University medical department (with which 
Pennsylvania has recently been identified) and the Harvard 
School (which till lately has been carried on in the Red 
Cross Hospital in Shanghai) with the China Medical Board, 
which aims to establish its second school at this important 
centre, the other being in Peking. The Harvard School 
has been closed in anticipation of the establishment of the 
new school, but St John’s is still teaching. Some of the 
Harvard students have gone to the United States, others 
are continuing their studies in China. 

The new medical school will of course have its own 
new hospital, but probably there will be some plan for 
affiliating other Shanghai hospitals, e.g., the Shantung 
Road Hospital and St Luke’s Hospital, in order to have 
the needed variety and abundance of clinical material. A 
German medical school (the control of which has recently 
been taken over by the French) has been at work in Shanghai 
for some years, and has had some specialists on its staff 
sent from Germany; it was attaining a high standard 
and had many students. The Jesuit missionaries are 
planning to open a school in connexion with their university. 

In addition to the work done for men, SoocHow has a 
small medical school for women in the hospital of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. The teaching is given by the 
two women doctors with assistance from the two medical 
men in the same mission. The removal of this school to 
Shanghai where a larger staff could be secured is now under 
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consideration. The provincial government conducts a 
school in this city taught by Chinese trained in Japan. 

Seven hundred miles up the Yangtze, we come to the 
geographical centre of China, the great cities of Wuchang, 
Hanyang and Hankow, whose combined population is 
over 1,750,000, and whose importance will be further 
increased when, besides the completed Peking-Hankow 
railway, the lines running south, east and west are finished. 

At this WUHAN centre progress as in Canton has been 
slow. Some attempts were made to unite medical interests 
in Wuchang and Hankow in one school, but these failed, 
and Boone University at Wuchang now sends students to 
St John’s University of the same mission—the American 
Episcopal at Shanghai. The Union Medical College in 
Hankow has had a hard struggle and now it is likely to be 
closed and its students sent to Tsinan. The teaching here 
has always been in Chinese and nearly all its graduates now 
living are doing splendid work in mission hospitals. 

CHANGSHA is the capital of the very important province 
of Hunan, and here we have the best instance in China 
of co-operative work between Chinese and foreigners. 
The Hunan-Yale movement is prophetic. It is an instance 
of inter-racial co-operation which points to the great 
coming brotherhood of the nations in all that makes for 
the highest welfare of mankind. 

Yale wisely did everything to cultivate friendly relation- 
ships with the Chinese, and stimulated and assisted public 
health and Red Cross work, and ultimately an agreement 
was made, ratified by the Peking government, by which 
the Chinese undertook to provide buildings and land to 
the value of over £15,000 for college purposes, with an 
annual grant up to £5000 for expenses of school and hospital, 
while Yale agreed to provide a hospital and the salaries of 
fifteen doctors. There are twenty managers, ten Chinese 
and ten Yale. A valued correspondent writes: ‘ The fact 
that even with this support (£5000 per annum) the funds 
are proving insufficient for future development, shows the 
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problem before the smaller mission schools if they are to 
be prepared to give a modern medical education.’ The 
hospital has been built, and the college will soon be in 
course of construction. Most of the faculty have arrived ; 
the students are now studying in temporary buildings. The 
China Medical Board is liberally assisting the salaries of 
the staff to the extent of £3240 per annum, and has also 
given a substantial grant for a laboratory and its equipment. 

Szechwan, the largest province of China, has an area 
and population roughly equal to that of Germany. In 
this vast and needy region a medical school has been 
planned as part of the union university at CHENGTU and 
the following indicates the present stage of progress. The 
buildings for the medical side of the work are of a temporary 
nature. There are three large modern hospitals in the 
city, all put up within the last ten years, available for 
clinical work. The bodies co-operating are four: the 
Canadian Methodist, the Methodist Episcopal, and American 
Baptist and the Friends’ missions. There are five foreigners 
with medical qualifications and five foreign teachers for 
the preliminary work in biology, physics and chemistry. 

And now we come to the north of China where four 
centres claim our attention. MOouKDEN in Manchuria, the 
capital of Shengking province, and the ancestral home and 
sacred city of the late Manchu dynasty, is a great and 
growing city and an important railway centre. Here we 
have the medical college in which the United Free Church 
of Scotland, the Irish Presbyterian and the Danish Lutheran 
missions are united. The college has over 100 students 
who are taught in Chinese, and connected with it is a hospital 
with 140 beds and a very large out-patient department. 
The permanent resident staff, which it is hoped to increase 
after the war, numbers eight. The college has received 
much encouragement from the provincial government, 
which gives it an annual grant. The majority of the students 
are Christians, and its work in the fundamental sciences 
of anatomy and physiology is very fine. 
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The Japanese have established and carry on in this 
same centre a medical college built and equipped by the 
South Manchurian Railway Company. They. have an 
ample staff and perhaps the best buildings and equipment 
of any school in China. The teaching is in Japanese. 

In Chihli province there are five medical schools, three 
of them are carried on by the Chinese, two of these being 
in Tientsin and the other in Peking. 

The first government medical school in China was 
started by Dr Kenneth MacKenzie of the London Missionary 
Society in TIENTSIN on December 15th, 1881. The whole 
story is a romance of missions. Some of MacKenzie’s 
pupils rose to positions of great eminence. One of them, 
who was head of the Army Medical College—one of the 
two government medical schools in Tientsin—and physician 
to Yuan Shih-kai, expressed to the writer some years ago 
his undying affection for MacKenzie and declared that 
China should erect a monument to his memory. 

The War Department has required the Army Medical 
College to provide it with such a large number of men that 
the school has been unable to cope with its work and to 
eliminate the unfit. The Naval Medical College is the one 
that grew out of MacKenzie’s work, and until lately one of 
his pupils was at its head. Neither of these schools is 
efficient at the present time. 

The Boxers cleared the ground in Pexine for one of 
the finest pieces of union work in China, and all the missions 
joined in a medical college, which received imperial favours 
and government recognition and support. We are not 
concerned at this moment so much with the history of 
institutions as with their present condition and future 
prosperity, but we must not forget the services rendered 
to China by some of the great non-missionary men who 
have so freely and unstintedly given every assistance in 
their power to all that tended towards true progress. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
help given to the Union Medical College by Sir Ernest 
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Satow, Sir Robert Hart, Sir John Jordan, Dr Gray and 
others. 

In 1914 the Rockefeller Foundation sent a Commission 
to study and report on conditions of public health and 
medicine in China. To those of us who had followed on 
the spot the various recommendations and movements in 
connexion with medical education, it was interesting to 
observe that the findings of this Commission were in sub- 
stantial agreement with the views held by the majority of 
the medical missionaries in China. The advice given by 
the Commission bore rapid fruit; the reason for this is 
not far to seek: it was not only because there was money 
available to carry out the proposed plans, but also because 
there was a body of men prepared and waiting to study and 
give effect to the recommendations of their advisers. 

In this campaign we need an adequate headquarters 
staff able to devote to the whole world-enterprise that time 
and thought which the situation demands. The call to 
co-ordination and co-operation is imperative. To ignore 
it is to delay that victory on which our hearts are set. 

I venture to sum up the impression that I received from 
personal contact with the members of the deputation and 
from a close study of their reports. In the first place, I 
think they came to the conclusion that there was a very 
real danger of a sacrifice of scientific efficiency in the 
diffusion of effort which characterized the work of the 
missionary societies. As a matter of fact, if, while pro- 
fessing to teach medicine, we do not do so efficiently, we 
are not giving Christianity its best chance. Secondly, I 
think the multiplication of medical schools created upon 
them the impression that each centre was more anxious 
to have its own particular college, even if the standard of 
efficiency was low, than to have a well-staffed and equipped 
institution elsewhere at the cost of local sacrifice. There- 
fore in effect they said to missionary educators : ‘ We are 
thinking of the interests of China as a whole and are viewing 
the situation dispassionately. We are determined to secure 
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efficiency if it should cost us millions. Will you join us 
and make a happy combination and be as keen on Chris- 
tianity as we are on medical science ? ’ 

This is the basis of the union in Peking. The spiritual 
efficiency and power of the Union Medical College was 
declared by competent observers to be as great as that of 
any college in China. If it is not greater under the new 
arrangement it will be the fault of the missions. The 
Board of Trustees in New York, which now controls the 
institution and whose chairman is Dr John R. Mott and 
vice-chairman Dr James L. Barton, is providing the in- 
stitution with ample funds. New ground has been bought, 
and the area for building has been extended to twenty-one 
acres. There has been or will be spent in the near future, 
on grounds and building and equipment, a total sum of 
nearly £800,000 and an annual appropriation will be made 
of £45,000, and these sums will be increased as the need 
arises. What could not be done under the financial strain 
of the old days is now made easy by the provision of a 
foreign director of Christian work and a Chinese staff to 
assist him. All that the Union Medical College did to lead 
China under the old conditions, the Peking Medical School 
of the Rockefeller Foundation will be able to increase in 
the new era to a degree undreamt of when the missionaries, 
thanks to the services rendered by the Boxers in clearing 


. the ground, decided to unite their forces to capture the 


strategically important city of Peking. 

If I have said little about women’s medical schools in 
China it is because there is not much to say: the need is 
lamentable and little is being done to meet it. Peking has 
a Union Medical College for Women in which the Methodist 
Episcopal and the American Presbyterian Missions are the 
most vigorous partners. But the number of teachers and 
the amount of equipment is inadequate. Some co-ordina- 
tion is beginning between it and the men’s college, and 
ultimately women students will be admitted. 

Now we come to deal with the last, and at the moment 
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the most important centre, TsINAN, the capital of Shantung 
province. It is the most important because concentra- 
tion here is strongly recommended, and because here 
history is repeating itself. At the inception of the Peking 
College, although there was practical unanimity among 
China medical missionaries as to the first importance of 
occupying the capital, the amount of concentration upon 
Peking fell short of modern requirements. The missionary 
societies have now the experience of the past, the example 
of the Foundation which, though it has so much money, is 
concentrating for the sake of efficiency, and a better organiza- 
tion than before for co-operative effort both at home and 
abroad. The future of Tsinan, therefore, will be an interest- 
ing commentary upon our wisdom and _ statesmanship. 
There is no doubt about the need elsewhere ; but if, instead 
of doing first things first and securing our position in one 
school, we admit the claims of all to an equal share of the 
limited available resources, we shall end by not having 
any school worthy of government recognition, and we shall 
lose for ever the strong, dominant position we have won. 

Owing to the re-organization which is now taking place 
in the Peking school, most of the students were sent to 
Tsinan to complete their course, and the China Medical 
Board in recognition of this help made a grant to Tsinan 
of £10,000 towards buildings and £4000 per annum for five 
years for working expenses. To students sent from Peking 
to Tsinan to complete their course the government will 
continue the recognition which they granted to Peking; 
and if Tsinan could only be made efficient now, a strong case 
for recognition for this college could be submitted. 

The Union Medical College here is the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Shantung Christian University. The two 
missions which started the school are the Baptist Missionary 
Society and the American Presbyterian Mission. Now the 
American Presbyterian Mission South has sent a teacher 
from Nanking, and the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
has given one from Honan. A few other societies have 
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lately become interested, and at least three of them are 
likely to join. This would bring the number of teachers 
up to eleven, and four others are required for the minimum 
staff. We thus only need a little more to enable us to 
reach our coveted goal. 

The multiplication of hospitals and medical schools 
should induce us to reconsider vital questions of policy. 
There comes a stage in mission work when the limits to 
be set to expenditure have to be carefully studied. The 
Christian Church must never lose sight of its objective. 
We are not out merely to do philanthropic work, or educa- 
tional work, to tie fruit to native trees; we are out to 
plant a tree which shall bring forth its own fruit. In all 
we do, our object is to exhibit the spirit of Christ in the 
hope that Christ Himself will be accepted, and the more 
anxious we are to obtain this result, the more careful we 
should be to secure educational and scientific efficiency. 

But we have all China to think of, and more, we have the 
whole world to consider, and we must not spend a penny 
unless it is justified by considerations which have reference 
to our main object, the establishment of the kingdom of 
Christ. I venture to think that the best way to reach this 
goal is to have one properly staffed and equipped hospital 
at a centre, rather than several small, understaffed and 
inefficient ones. If we can get the Chinese interested in 
such an institution we shall lessen our expenditure, and 
thus have more to spend on the work which we alone can 
do, and if we do that work well, hospitals will spring up 
throughout the land as a natural result of the vitalizing 
factor we have introduced, and such hospitals will reflect 
the efficiency of our models. 

The same principle applies to medical schools. At one 
time there was a possibility of one Central China medical 
college, including the interests now represented at Changsha 
as well as those at Nanking and the Wuhan centre, but 
ultimately we drifted into a condition which has resulted 
in the closing of two of these schools. Perhaps through 
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our Continuation Committees we are at last getting to the 
stage when good advice will be taken by all whom it may 
concern. The history in North China was exactly the 
same; instead of one strong school advocated in vain, 
we eventually had three weak ones, the strongest of which, 
that at Peking, was only saved by the timely intervention 
of the China Medical Board. 

There are many interesting modern movements in 
China worth noting. Dr Cousland has for many years 
been largely instrumental in securing the ordered progress 
which has been achieved up till now in meeting the dire 
need for a medical literature in the Chinese language, and 
lately the China Medical Board has given him very generous 
assistance. A Terminology Committee has now been 
formed consisting of members of the Publication Committee 
of the China Medical Missionary Association, the China 
National Medical Association, the China Medical and Phar- 
maceutical Association, the Kiangsu Educational Associa- 
tion and the Board of Education. Thus great strides are 
being taken in a direction in which Dr Hobson was the 
pioneer. 

The Medical Association of China, which works so cordially 
with the Missionary Association, has petitioned the govern- 
ment to take proper steps for the registration of practi- 
tioners of western medicine, and of drug shops, and to 
establish a board in Peking with powers to fix the medical 
curriculum, to grant licences and to supervise examinations. 

A Nurses’ Association was formed a few years ago and 
is becoming increasingly known. Its object is to raise the 
standard of hospital training in China by the adoption of 
a uniform course of study and examinations for Chinese 
nurses. 

Standard plans for hospitals and questions affecting 
their general administration are now being considered in 
China, under the stimulating influence of the China Medical 
Board, and public health campaigns are being promoted in 
which the Y.M.C.A. is taking a large share. 
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Our programme for the immediate future in China 
should include : 

(1) Concentration or support sufficient to secure at 
least one thoroughly efficient missionary medical college 
for men, and also one for women, both teaching in the 
Chinese language. 

(2) The heartiest co-operation with the China Medical 
Board, which will welcome gladly suitable teachers for its 
colleges. This Board, in addition to all that it has done 
for medical education and medical literature, is helping 
societies greatly to increase staff and equipment at many 
mission hospitals. 

(8) The closest possible relation with every Chinese 
forward movement. Medical missionary enterprise has 
earned China’s undying gratitude. The young profession 
there is largely either Christian or favourably disposed to 
Christianity ; we can help most in the future by culti- 
vating a friendly and helpful attitude, and above all by 
imparting that softness of touch which after all can only 
be acquired in its utmost delicacy by contact with the 
Great Physician. 

(4) Further developments of medical mission work in 
directions which are the neediest, and the training of 
assistants, nurses and midwives, and an extension of 
itinerating medical work with temporary hospitals, as 
carried on in the Tsangchow district of Chihli province. 
The China Medical Missionary Association should boldly 
suggest the best lines of consolidation and advance, arranged 
in order of urgency, and as Chinese schools and hospitals 
multiply its greatest work will be to secure an adjustment 
to changing conditions which will enable medical missions 
to render the most effective service. 

(5) Finally, no development should be encouraged with 
which we cannot keep pace in our evangelistic and church 
work. If China gets Christ she will soon get hospitals. 

THomas COCHRANE 





THE ADVOCACY OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS AT THE HOME BASE 


A STATEMENT OF THE EXPERIENCE OF 
FORTY MISSIONARIES.—I 


SomME months ago the Editor of this Review obtained 
from the leading British missionary societies the names 
of missionaries recently on furlough who had been specially 
successful in presenting the missionary movement to the 
Church at home. A letter was sent to these picked men 
inviting them to co-operate in preparing an article or 
articles on the work of missionary speakers. The response 
was prompt and generous.’ The value of the material 
summarized in this and the following number of the Re- 
view will be apparent to every reader. It will be arranged 
under the following headings : (1) Methods of Presentation 
and Outline Addresses; (2) The Church as Audience; 
(8) Weak Points in Missionary Addresses; and (4) The 
Organized Use of Missionary Speakers. Our correspondents 
will feel that their labour is amply rewarded if the three- 
fold aim of this inquiry is attained, namely : to help future 
missionary speakers to do more effective work than in the 
past ; to provide for those who organize missionary meet- 
ings, whether locally or from central offices, a conspectus 
of missionary opinion as to present methods and arrange- 
ments; and to arouse church members to a new sense 
of the need of taking heed how they hear. 


1 Statements have been received from 40 missionaries, represenjing 10 different 
societies, and working in India including Ceylon and Burma (15), Africa with Mada- 
gascar (11), China (9), Japan with Korea and Formosa (3), Syria and British Columbia 
(1 each). Some correspondents have served over 30 years abroad and have had experi- 
ence during several furloughs. Others have had only one or two terms of deputation 
work. The work of women missionary — is not included in this inquiry. 
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I. METHODS OF PRESENTATION AND OUTLINE ADDRESSES 


THe NEED FOR A Broap APPEAL. -Although one 
correspondent reminds us that ‘few men can give a John 
R. Mott address and not all audiences are prepared to 
hear it,’ the effectiveness of a broad appeal is urged again 
and again. The secretary of an African mission finds after 
thirty years’ service that the presentation of the whole 
work of a field always tells. Another African missionary 
deals with the responsibility of empire, racial relationships, 
the advance of Islam and the latent possibilities of the 
African Church. Another, also from Africa, takes an 
apologetic line, vindicating the cause of Christian missions 
and showing that missionaries are not merely preachers 
but are breaking down barriers between nations. A 
missionary from China finds that ‘ big things appeal to the 
people at home’ and tries to show them that missions are 
‘something big,’ working towards the brotherhood of 
all peoples, the setting up of the kingdom of God and 
world peace. Another China missionary, who has just 
had his third furlough in twenty-four years, finds that 
movements towards co-operation in evangelization and 
in education always stir interest. 

UsE oF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. The majority of the 
correspondents, however, emphasize rather the free use of 
personal experience and the recital of facts. Few would 
perhaps go as far as the missionary who having found on 
his first furlough that ‘ dissertations on the religions of 
India were plainly unwelcome’ now ‘gathers together 
every bit of personal experience and divides it up according 
to the claim’ upon him, or follow the method of the 
preacher who writes : 

I give out a missionary text, explain it for a moment, and then plunge 
into my subject and give as much information as possible about my work in 
the time allowed. 

Such statements as the following show with what care and 
judgment missionaries address themselves to their task, 
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using the fruit of their work. An African missionary 
SAYS : 


I select such facts as give background and transplant the audience to the 
spot where I work. These facts must be truthful testimony but so arranged 
as to be attractive, cogent and easily remembered. My aim is to show that 
through various agencies the divine Spirit is working salvation to men. 


A missionary whose work lay in a large Indian district writes : 


The one thing I kept pegging at on my furlough was to try to make the 
actual conditions of village evangelism live before the audiences by expound- 


ing and illustrating the principles on which the incidents of the day’s work 
are based. 


The heart of the matter is reached by a missionary from 
China who says : 


First-hand observation and experience are the most sure means of illus- 
trating and making permanent impressions, no matter of what type the 
audience may be. But no address is likely to be successful or constructively 
useful which does not link the missionary adventure to some deep and wide- 
reaching principle. 


THE SprrituAL Note. Evidence of spiritual purpose 
is apparent in the reply of almost every correspondent, 
but two quotations must suffice as representative of the 
rest. An Indian missionary writes : 


The spiritual aspect of our work was everywhere eagerly sought for. 
Every bit of simple humour, every touch of the grotesque was welcome 
enough—they relieved the drab tone of any recital of the people’s life. But 
the more spiritual the message the deeper its impression upon the audiences. 
They demanded seriousness in their speaker and the marks of consecration in 
our great work as their representatives. They looked for the mark of the 
Cross and the tutorship of the Spirit in us and in our converts. 


A missionary holding important office in South China 
reveals the spirit in which his own and many other mission- 
ary sermons are preached : 


My present tendency in missionary appeal is more and more to funda- 
mental principles as laid down by the Lord Jesus rather than to specific 
claims of the mission field. There is a certain series of sayings, of which St 
Luke xiv. 33 is an example, which in the past some of us have hesitated to 
press home too literally on all who call themselves Christians. The earlier 
stages of the war, in the days of voluntaryism, have compelled the conviction 
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that Jesus Christ could have asked nothing less of His own people. The 
‘renouncing ’ (St Luke ix. 61) or bidding farewell necessary for honour and 
victory to-day are the only terms on which the Church can fulfil its divine 
mission. The acceptance of this principle makes slackness in missionary 
prayer and activity an impossibility. Illustrations from the mission field help 
to throw into deeper shade the indifference of the average home communicant 
to this order of the day from the Master. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS AS TO METHOD AND PRESENTA- 
TION. Several correspondents give general suggestions as 
to the preparation and presentation of a living message. 
From these, under the limits of space, we select only five. 

A missionary from Madagascar writes : 


My first addresses are always tentative. During the last three months I 
have asked ministers who were present to criticize me freely as to manner and 
matter and give me any hints which would in their opinion make me a more 
useful speaker. This has helped me and my addresses lately have been more 
effective. I am not naturally a ready speaker and have to prepare carefully, 
spending hours in working up my addresses. But though this time was not 
wasted I find that I am using the prepared addresses very little. I lay my 
manuscript aside and being full of my subject let myself go. The great danger 
of missionary addresses is inordinate length. A man should stop while his 
audience is still prepared to hear more. 


An Indian missionary makes a live contribution in a para- 
graph which is worth quoting in full. 


My line has depended on the occasion, In a loca] church meeting where 
I have been the only speaker with an hour at my disposal, I have talked at 
large on my subject, using illustration and variety of appeal. When I have 
spoken with others at representative gatherings of interested people, where 
I have been limited to twenty minutes, I prepared most carefully. I tried to 
put the best of all my material sometimes into an argument, and sometimes 
into a picture. Here it is the clean-cut biting outline and the vivid brief 
illustration of outstanding features that pay. In a crowd, and under the 
pressure of a time limit, looseness either in thought or expression is fatal. 


A medical missionary, also from India, takes considerable 
pains to ascertain the class of audience he is to address in 
order that he may adapt his method of presentation to 
them. He writes: 

For an outside audience, such as students in a university, or nurses, or 


military men, or a travel-talk to people on a P. & O. steamship, or to an Anglo- 
Indian community, there need to be personal experiences in bold outline, 
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illustrated by special adventures. Also, frank admission of slow progress and 
of failures ; strong presentation of the need of Christianity to combat dis- 
integrating forces and social corruption; the recognition by native oriental 
leaders of the progress of Christian ideals of social service and relation to God 
the Father. An inner audience of church members, if rather ignorant, will 
need to be roused to the wide-spread nature of the work by information as to 
the mission hospitals of India, or the needs of the mass movements of the 
depressed classes. If the audience is keen and more instructed, encourage- 
ment may be given by a review of the progress of the native Church. 


A correspondent from Korea suggests three main lines 
which speakers should keep in view : 


1. Education of the Church, Interest in missions should be natural, not a — 
sort of extra or speciality. The aim of Christianity is two-fold—individual 
and corporate salvation. Humanity is a whole and without the full develop- 
ment in Christ of the varied gifts of each race the whole must lack completion : 
this hits at the false spirit of superiority and the sense of kindly patronizing 
other races by sending a mission to them. Show where the other race is 
superior and will supply what the home Church lacks; missions mean a give 
and take, the human character so growing to a truer development all round. 

2. Policy of missions. Show by skétching the past and present of the race in 
question historically, socially, religiously, how the Church is needed by it. 
Emphasize the folly of the foreigner seeing no further than the transplantation 
into new soil only of what he is accustomed to in home surroundings ; also the 
importance of aiming at self-support and self-government. 

3. Description. Speak of the country and people, missionary life and 
methods of work, Christian life and worship. Sketches should be vivid and 
telling. Include anecdotes, one or two; humour and agony, wisely used ; 
statistics at times, but brief and with a clear point in view. 


A useful point is made by the head of a Christian college 
in India, who, taking the line of a teacher, presents his 
matter to his audience as if they were pupils. He finds 
it better not to begin with a text but sometimes leads up 
to one which expresses the point of his address, thus closing 
on one distinct note. 

OUTLINE ADDRESSES. From the mass of material 
provided by correspondents three examples are selected. 

A well-known Indian missionary writes : 


I started deputation work this furlough with addresses prepared on the 
following subjects: The Spread of the Kingdom of God in the National Life 
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of India; Work among the Cultured Classes and the Uncultured Masses; The 
Miscellaneous Nature of the Average Missionary’s Work ; The Circulation of 
the Scriptures in India; The Boys and Girls of India ; Women’s Work in 
India. It was, however, only at big centres that the whole of any of these sub- 
jects was dealt with ; as arule I gave an address consisting of excerpts from some 
of them. I found these subjects were appreciated, but I only used the first 
for audiences where one could count on a fair proportion of thoughtful people. 


A young missionary, also from India and a former leader 
in the Student Movement, says : 


The subject I have taken most often has been ‘ Reasons for the Support 
of Missions at the Present Time.’ The address, lasting half an hour, has been 
on these lines : 

Introduction. Our imperial responsibilities, ete. The importance of facing 
the future now. 

1. India’s need of Christ. Inability of her own religious systems to raise 
her ; the deadening influences of idolatry. 

2. The present opportunity. Freedom to preach. Accessibility of depressed 
classes. Home Rule movement. 

3. The Indian Church's need. Trained preachers and teachers, literature, etc. 

4. The good of missions to the Church at home. 

5. The Church's resources, human and divine. 

6. Christ’s commission. 

Another address taken with good results, I believe, has been ‘ Hindrances 
to India’s Progress.’ (1) Social hindrances: marriage customs, caste, debt, 
bribery, etc. (2) Religious hindrances: idolatry, pilgrimages, priestly in- 
fluence. (3) The remedy: education, literature, the Gospel. 


Lastly, a missionary from the Far East whose books have 
been an inspiration to many gives the following leaf from 
his notebook : 


I have spoken of 

1. The signs of the Coming of God’s Kingdom in the East as indicated by 
(a) the feelings and sayings of the heathen themselves; (b) the increase of 
respect paid to the Church by the rich and great and by instances of con- 
version among them ; (c) the greater number of converts won from all classes 
in the towns, whereas formerly even in town churches farmers were in the 
majority. Then I add: ‘The life of a missionary may seem to be full of 
interest and romance: it is really full of toil and sorrow. But we cannot 
please ourselves... . 

2. The elements in the Gospel which attract. (a) The announcement that 
there is one God, Creator and Lord of all; (b) the prospect of deliverance 
from sorrow and fear of death ; (c) the promise of deliverance from the power 
of evil habit. 
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3. The means by which converts are won. (a) Hospitals; (b) preaching ; 
(c) intercourse of converts with heathen ; (d) tract distribution. 
These themes are of course proved and illustrated by incidents. 


PLACE GIVEN TO THE MIssION FIELD CHuRCHES. It is 
of peculiar interest to notice that, with the exception of 
two who do not find the subject impresses their hearers, 
all our correspondents give a place, and some a foremost 
place, in their addresses to the growing Churches in the 
mission field. 


II. THE CHURCH AS AUDIENCE 


PRESENTATION OF FULL EXPERIENCE. The question 
as to whether the Church was ready to share the full experi- 
ence of missionaries has naturally led to a distinction in the 
capacity of different audiences. ‘Those who are spiritual 
understand,’ ‘ live members are eager to hear,’ ‘ wherever 
the Church has knowledge ’—such phrases frequently occur. 

A missionary writes at the close of his third furiough : 

Methods of presentation and choice of topic must vary greatly with the 
sort of audience. The missionary is not always happy in his choice, through 
ignorance and lack of tact, or failure to respond to his hearers’ social and 


mental standing. But it is no easy thing to strike the right note even when 
one is fresh and alert and many a missionary at home is weary and jaded. 


Correspondents are generally agreed that the home 
Church should be fully informed of the actual conditions of 
the work, and have put before it, as one missionary says, 
* the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 

A missionary of long experience writes : 


The whole of one’s experience is put at the disposal of the home Church 
in its proper place. A missionary does well to be as candid as his audience 
permits. A truly balanced picture of the results of the work given by a man 
of faith will always appeal. In one of the most telling speeches I ever made 
I told a large audience of keen missionary supporters the stories of several 
Christians who fell under the temptation of their old heathen-surroundings. 
It touched the praying people. 


An Indian missionary says : 


To an inner circle the more intimate the message the better—it might 
even be permissible to speak at some length of difficulties, errors, perversions ; 
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but always with the echo of one’s own confidence that God’s cause must 
triumph and is doing so. 


A specially thoughtful statement comes from a mis- 
sionary who had just given three addresses of an hour 
long in a crowded theatre in the whirl of an evangelistic 
movement in the Far East : 


It is impossible for the ordinary home audience to take away balanced 
impressions from a full statement of all one’s experience. A statement of the 
common sins of many of our Christians would be disastrous to belief in their 
Christianity. Yet I believe it is best to be quite frank. The situation is 
saved if we can get the audience to see the facts through our eyes, for we 
know most about it. The method of attaining this is by applying fundamental 
religious principles. For instance, criticism is hushed when it is realized that 
while vital Christianity is victorious cold and formal Christianity has no lift in 
it, but floats on the level of its environment. In the home Church, this is a 
decent level, but in heathen environment the level is far down and admits of 
very wicked things being done. At the same time the native Christian who 
has at times so fallen back has not necessarily committed moral suicide, any 
more than the home Christian who has fallen to some shady practices common 
to his set. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE Home Ministry. There is 
manifest in some of the papers an almost wistful desire 
for a larger measure of co-operation from ministers at home 
in the work of inspiring the Church. The following para- 
graph gives expression to this : 

Perhaps the greatest disappointment has been met with among leaders, 
whose interests seem to be bound up too often with local and narrow views 
of the kingdom of God, so they fail to see the necessity to give that lead 
which the rank and file await from them. For a parish to have ‘done for 
missions’ in these days of many claims merely as well as in the past seems to 
produce in many an easy satisfaction. Yet in this one has come across notable 
exceptions. 

One correspondent is of opinion that the wholly inade- 
quate conception in the home Church of the catholicity of 
the Christian revelation is ‘ partly due to lack of systematic 
missionary teaching by the regular home ministry.’ An- 
other writes ‘Qur ministers lose a great opportunity in 
not making their people acquainted with what is going on 
in the mission field.’ Several urge that home ministers 
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should be responsible for proving the necessity for mis- 
sionary work and inculcating its spiritual principles in 
‘periodical sermons’ or ‘at least one annual sermon.’ 
It also rests with the home minister to follow up the visit 
of the missionary speaker. Some doubt is expressed as to 
whether this is always adequately done. 

GROWTH OF INTEREST IN THE HOME CHURCH. Never- 
theless there is encouraging testimony from twelve of the 
most experienced speakers as to a marked change in the 
audiences addressed during recent furloughs compared with 
those of former years. Intelligence and knowledge have 
increased. One correspondent says ‘ I found a vastly wider 
constituency of enlightened hearers than formerly’; an- 
other found himself ‘ surprised at the keenness of the home 
Church’; a third writes ‘ In former furloughs one seemed 
to be speaking in a decadent country ; this time the magni- 
ficent spirit of self-sacrifice filled one with hope.’ Two 
points of great significance emerge from an examination 
of the statements under this heading: they are made by 
missionaries representing Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Wesleyan. missions and seem therefore 
to indicate a general advance ; and in several cases corre- 
spondents attribute the change to the influence of mission 
study circles. ‘There is no doubt’ writes an English 
missionary, ‘that the work of modern study circles is 
beginning to tell; more intelligent questions are asked 
wherever these are carried on.’ ‘ Mission study circles 
in many cases ensured a serious understanding of foreign 
missionary work ’ is a testimony from a Scottish missionary. 





























WORLD STATISTICS OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS ' 


By CHARLES L. BOYNTON 


Tuis is the fourth volume dealing with the world statistics 
of Christian missions which has appeared from the 
practised hand of Professor Beach, and it shows the traces 
of its ancestry on every page. The first of these volumes, 
A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions, 1908, was 
prepared as a part of a mission study course published by 
the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
It comprised fifty-four pages of letterpress and eighteen 
double-page maps by Bartholomew, including an alpha- 
betical list of missionary societies (63 pages), initials of these 
societies alphabetically arranged (2 pages), statistics of 
Protestant missions (18 pages) and an index of Protestant 
mission stations showing their scope and work (23 pages). 
In connexion with the World Missionary Conference, 
Edinburgh, 1910, a volume was prepared on improved lines 
which was published by the Conference as the Statistical 
Atlas of Christian Missions. Enlarged to include statistics 
not only of missions among non-Christians but of all other 
foreign missionary effort, the World Atlas of Christian 
Missions was published the following year by the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions in New York. 
The new volume is another fruit of the enlarged co- 
operative functions made possible by the development, 
through the liberality of the boards and societies of North 
America on the one hand, and of the Rockefeller Foundation 


1 World Statistics of Christian Missions. Containing a Directory of Missionary 
Societies, a Classified Summary of Statistics, and an Index of Mission Stations through- 
out the World. Edited by Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D., and Burton St John, B.D. 
New York: The Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America. $2.00. 1916, 
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on the other, of a fund which is administered by the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel under the direction of the 
Foreign Missions Conference, for the maintenance of its 
varied activities. A special Committee on Quinquennial 
Statistical Survey was appointed to direct the work. Dr 
Charles R. Watson, chairman of this special committee, is 
a member of the Continuation Committee of the World 
Missionary Conference, and also of its sub-committee on 
missionary statistics. The other members of the special 
committee responsible for this volume are Professor Harlan 
P. Beach, D.D., of Yale University and Mr Charles H. Fahs, 
of the Missionary Research Library of New York City, 
who are the two surviving editors of the World Atlas and 
who, like Dr Watson, are members of the Continuation 
Committee’s sub-committee on missionary statistics. The 
Rev. Burton St John, who has served as executive secretary 
in the compilation of these statistics and as editor with 
Professor Beach, was formerly a missionary in China, has 
had extensive experience in statistical research work and 
shared in the preparation of the Statistical Atlas to which 
reference has already been made. Since the publication 
of this new volume he has become the statistical secretary 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 

These details establish the pedigree and authority of 
the work, which inherits the virtues and some of the faults 
of its predecessors. Its appearance is due to the demand 
for an authoritative collection and publication of statistics 
much more recent than those in the works named. 


‘ Since the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, the forward movements to which 
it gave the initial impulse have necessitated a study of missionary operations 
on the statistical side. Inasmuch as more than a year is required for the 
collection and correction of statistics from all over the world, the data available 
in the Edinburgh Atlas needed to be collected as from December 31, 1908, 
in order to be ready for the Conference in June 1910. More recent statistics 
are indispensable for the student of missions, and should prove helpful to 
missionary leaders in general. Hence it was decided that at the period mid- 
way between decennial world conferences, a thoroughgoing attempt should 
be made to gather from missionary societies the world over the record of their 
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varied operations, so far as these can be expressed in tables. (Italics ours.) . . . 
The aim, it will be observed, does not contemplate primarily an ideal classifica- 
tion and reduction to system of missionary operations along lines of theoretical, 
scientific arrangement, but has in view rather a presentation, through the 
recorded data, of the actual scope and status of missionary activities, though 
the data may seem to be bewilderingly complex, varied and often very 
fragmentary. . .. The preparation of new maps for this work and the 
changes that would have been made necessary for that reason were not 
deemed practicable at this intermediate period between two decennial con- 
ferences. Nor is it as necessary to publish new maps as it is desirable to 
furnish fresh statistics. Relatively few new mission stations have been 
established, and very few have been abandoned; hence, the maps appearing 
in the Statistical Atlas of Christian Missions, and especially in the fuller collec- 
tion of the World Atias of Christian Missions, are referred to in the index 
herewith given.’ ! 


The work is in three parts, besides ten pages of intro- 
ductory matter: (i) Directory of Missionary Societies ; 
(ii) Statistics of Missions ; (iii) Indexes of Mission Stations 
and Missionary Societies. 

Part i gives information as to the nationality, character, 
title, executive officers, office address, object, income ex- 
pended for work covered by this survey, official periodicals 
and fields of work of each society, with occasional brief 
notes indicating vital relationships with the work of other 
societies, or historical information essential to an under- 
standing of the peculiar functions of the society. The list 
is followed by a brief statistical summary of societies and 
incomes, indicating that there are now 412 societies directing 
work on the mission field, 98 independent societies aiding 
but not directing work on the mission field, 189 allied 
societies reporting through societies of the previous groups, 
all with a total income of $88,922,822. 

This list alone justifies the publication. It is arranged 
by the addresses of the societies; geographically, by con- 
tinents and nations; and in each national group, by the 
type of society and its denominational affiliations. The 
task of compiling it has been cumulative through many 
years, but in a field of such vast scope it is impossible for 

1 Introduction, p. 9. 
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it to be correct to the last detail even at the moment of 
publication. Even its negative results are of value, for of 
many societies which might seem to fall into the categories 
of this volume its record, ‘ No work within the scope of this 
survey,’ is adequate and convincing. 

Part ii deals with the statistical information secured 
from this formidable list of societies. 

‘The plan followed in these tables is to record the statistics of missionary 
operations in each country, enumerating the societies engaged therein, and 
the results of their work, so far as pertains to that country only. Totals give 
an indication of the status of missions as conducted in that particular field. 
The statistics of the various mission lands are thus presented in succession in 
these tables, and the various forms of work—whether general and evangelistic, 
educational, medical or philanthropic—are recorded . . . under these divisions. 
Special and separate tables are devoted to missions of the Roman Catholic 
Church and of the Russian Orthodox Church among non-Christians.’ 4 

Three pages of summaries precede the detailed reports 
from each society. This section will amply repay study 
on the part of those who desire to know somewhat of the 
effect of the impact of Christianity on other civilizations 
or environments. Typographically the tables are excellent. 
They might possibly have been made more accessible for 
reference if the lines had been numbered at both sides in a 
distinctive type and the columns numbered at the bottom 
as well as at the top. 

It has been impossible to check the accuracy of these 
tables in detail. Possibly no one without the evidence 
before him to which the editors had access could fully do 
so. It is, however, interesting to compare them with the 
statistics prepared independently in the only large mission 
field for which as yet complete detailed data are published. 
The China Mission Year Book for 1916, edited by the China 
Continuation Committee, contains elaborate figures for 
missionary work in that country, society by society, with 
totals by denominational (rather than national) groups. 
The period covered is, so far as possible, the same. The 
immediate sources of information differ as widely as 


aP. 57. 
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possible, the World Statistics having been supplied_ by 
the administrative offices of the societies at the home 
base, those in the Year Book by the statistical secretaries 
of the missions, or smaller administrative units, in China. 
Ultimately, of course, the sources are identical—the reports 
by the individual missionaries of the work for which they 
are responsible. In the light of this latter fact and in spite 
of differences of temperament which made it possible to 
secure some facts in China which were unobtainable at the 
home base, and some at the home base which, for some 
reason, were not divulged in China, it is not very sur- 
prising that the final results are quite comparable, and, on 
the whole, in substantial agreement. 

A fundamental difficulty in the collection of all statistics 
from mission fields lies in matters of terminology and forms 
of record. Until there is uniformity of definition and 
standardization in records, with clear instructions as to 
the methods of preserving and presenting these records 
on the part of the first reporter, the missionary, it is hope- 
less to secure data from our work which may be called in 
any sense accurate or authoritative. All the derogatory 
remarks which have been made concerning statistics in 
general are somewhere applicable to the records of missions. 
Among the duties which may well be emphasized by the 
new Boards of Study and of Missionary Preparation, both 
at the home base and on the field, is the cultivation in the 
missionary of that scientific habit of mind which will enable 
him to observe, record and report correctly the salient 
facts regarding the work for which he is responsible, the 
possession of which facts will enable students of missions 
not only to report progress or failure, but to plan the 
future in the light of the past. 

Unfortunately the war has for the time being made it 
impossible to secure comprehensive agreement to any one 
form of statistical procedure. At the meeting of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the World Missionary Conference 
at The Hague in 1918, a tentative schedule of inquiries was 
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prepared. Apparently China is the only field which has 
made wide use of this first step toward uniformity. The 
World Statistics shows marked traces of its existence in 
the re-arrangement of its tables to conform in general to 
the suggested procedure. It is to be hoped that this very 
desirable step toward uniformity may find its encouragement 
in the general adoption by missionary societies of similar 
schedules for the required reports from their representatives. 
On no other basis can the work of societies or fields be 
compared to advantage, or at all, with any hope of drawing 
legitimate conclusions of value in shaping missionary 
policy. A few years of experiment with tentative schedules, 
such as are now in general use in China, will afford experi- 
ence which will make improvements and further steps 
toward uniformity possible. The first step is the selection 
of the essential data; the second, the accurate and unmis- 
takable definition of the terms in use; the third, inclusion 
bodily, or as a part of more inclusive inquiries by the 
societies in the statistical forms on which they require 
reports from their field representatives, of these questions 
of more general interest; the fourth, a satisfactory form 
of local record which will permit an untrained reporter to 
note accurately these facts relating to his work; the fifth, 
a method of passing on these records from the local church 
or station to the secretaries of missions, districts, dioceses 
or field organization for criticism and collation on the 
field before they are presented for public consumption by 
national statistical offices or by the supporting organiza- 
tions at the home base; the sixth, the compilation on the 
field by competent hands of these common facts relating 
to that field in detail and as a whole; the seventh, a similar 
compilation for each society, either in the field or at home, 
of its particular figures for its own constituency, whether 
administrative or popular; and last but not least, the 
comparative study of these compilations by trained ob- 
servers, preferably on the field, who can draw from them 
those deductions which will prove most helpful in correcting 
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the errors or weaknesses of the past and planning the work 
for the future with the statesman’s grasp. 

The work of the statesman in any field is ultimately 
dependent for its best results on the ant-like, painstaking 
routine of the individual reporter, and the sometimes 
harassing task of the statistician in station, mission, society 
or national organization. While it will doubtless always 
be true that ‘ there are no lies like statistics,’ and that ‘ the 
devil can quote Scripture for his purpose,’ the argument is 
no more conclusive against the use of statistics in missionary 
work than it is against the use of Scripture in the preaching 
of the Gospel. The right use of statistics is fundamental 
to all modern successful business enterprise, whether in 
private industry or in the state, and it is bound to prove 
so also in the higher strategy of missionary work. 

We trust it will be possible for students of missions to 
make the figures of this volume more living by their pre- 
sentation in graphic form. The mind fails before such an 
array without these aids. It should be possible also to 
make comparisons between the totals in this volume and 
in its predecessors, and we should suggest that future 
issues should present at least the comparable totals of 
preceding quinquennial periods in connexion with the 
summary tables. 

Part iii with its comprehensive list of mission stations 
is alphabetically arranged, and shows concisely by well- 
chosen symbols the exact foreign missionary forces, in men 
and women, available at each residential centre. At this 
point the book suffers from its history. It is based upon an 
atlas prepared many years ago, before the standardization 
of the spelling of place-names in many of the largest fields, 
notably in India and in China. Because of this it is 
necessary to make as many as five different entries for a 
single station, where to-day one would expect that the 
postal spelling would suffice. We realize that the expense 
incidental to the preparation of entirely new map plates 
for these fields may be prohibitive, but we are strongly 
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of the opinion that the main entries of facts relative to the 
work in any station should be made under that form of 
spelling by which it is officially designated by the postal 
or other authorities of the country involved. These names 
are now readily obtainable in the postal guides of China 
and India, the latest issues of which should be used by the 
editors in compiling their lists. 

‘The end of the exploration is the beginning of the 
enterprise,’ said Livingstone. This is peculiarly the case 
with statistics. This compendious volume will fail of its 
largest usefulness unless the immense range of facts which 
it presents can be studied, compared and presented in an 
interesting fashion to the public which supports the ‘ enter- 
prise,’ and also in an equally illuminating but more critical 
way to those at home and abroad who ‘see the visions’ 
and direct the policies which occupy the life-energies of the 
24,039 missionaries and 108,099 members of the native 
staff, who under the Spirit of God alone make possible ‘ the 
evangelization of the world in this (or any other) generation.’ 

CuaRLEs L. BoynToNn 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


SIX BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 


Buppua. By S.C. Buose. London: Kegan Paul. 1s. net. 1916. 

VasanTA THE Beautirut: A Drama in four Acts. By Reoinacp Farrer. 
Buddhist Society, Great Britain. (Out of Print.) 

Tue Way To Nirvana. By L. pe va Vatiée Poussin. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 1917. 

Jataka Tates. By H. T. Francis and E. J. Tuomas. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 1916. 

NIcHIREN, THE Buppuist Propuet. By M. Anesaxi. London: H. Milford. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 5s. 6d. net; $1.25 
net. 1916. 

BuppHa aND THE GosPEL oF Buppuism. By Ananpa Coomaraswamy. 
London: Harrap. 158. net. 1916. 


Aut these books are worth reading, for all are picturesque and 
suggestive and each has some special merit. 

The two first are cast in dramaticform. Buddha, by S.C. Bhose, 
is a brief dramatized version of The Light of Asia which we under- 
stand has been put upon the stage, and has provided an interesting 
introduction to Buddhism. It opens with the tender scene of the 
rescue of the wounded swan by the young Indian prince who was to 
become the Buddha, and the words throughout are practically 
those of the original poem, telling in six brief scenes the undying 
story of Gautama. On the whole Mr Bhose has done his work 
skilfully and faithfully, though there is little originality in the whole 
thing. 

Vasanta the Beautiful is a drama in four acts by Mr Reginald 
Farrer, who is already well known as author of a very artistic, if 
fanciful, book In Old Ceylon. His poem contains some beautiful 
and original work; its main theme being the central Buddhist 
teaching of the impermanence of love and beauty, and of the ruin 
wrought by sensual desire. Ananda the faithful attendant of 
Gautama (who by the way is wrongly called ‘ The Beloved Disciple ’ 
in several of the books under review, it being against Buddhist 
ethics to form any special attachments) is shown us as a young and 
beautiful monk whom a courtesan at the height of her power and 
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beauty loves with a hopeless love. He is quite unmoved and refuses 
to meet her until, when she is broken and dying, he comes to comfort 
and to convert her to the truth. Many passages in the poem are 
worth quoting, but we must be content with the following, which 
give us the essence of the matter : 


Ananpa.—Not for your drafts of madness am I come ; 
The cup is broken: I was brought to you 
To make it whole. 
Vasanta.—Will you give my beauty back? 
Ananpa.—A hundred-fold more beauty than you had 
Am I come to give you. 
Vasanta.—Speak. And hold me close 
In your arms, that I may see you clearly. Calm 
Is coming across the ocean of my storms ; 
— Is it death that comes? 
Ananva.—Life, life at the last! 
— O sister, 1 have seen the Perfect One 
Through the sad world walking; and with the Wondrous Law 
Destroying grief, and making darkness day .. . 
But you, you had not eyes to look beyond 
This palace of shadows Now it is wrecked and spoiled ; 
And so, through the broken beams in the House of Pain, 
Sunlight breaks in at last... . 
VasanTa.— ... I have strayed afar 
Through flowers: and now they are turned to thorns 
Beneath my feet. . . 
Ananva.—For every deed we do 
Leads onward, somewhere : not repeats itself 
But adds a something new. Your mortal love 
Should be a towering journey, from small things 
Through great, to the greatest. Grasp the scarlet blossom 
Of your pain, and trace it back from bough to bough 
Until you have found the spreading root of it 
And known the filth it springs from. . . . In desire 
Begins your anguish, and in desire it grows. 
And, in the fields of other lives around, 
And in your own, your self has sown the seed 
That here has flowered to such a hideous fruit .. . 
With smiles you sunned it, and you watered it 
With laughing tears, and with cool cunning hands 
You twined its tendrils closely round your life. 


The play is a fine and true description of the great law of Karma, 
the working out of cause and effect in the moral sphere. The central 
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figures of Ananda, aloof yet pitiful, and of Vasanta, passionate to the 
end yet stabbed awake at last by her pain and humiliation, are 
admirably depicted, and the whole drama makes a fascinating intro- 
duction to the spirit of Buddhism. 

We have long waited for a really good introduetion to Buddhist 
metaphysic, and Professor de la Vallée Poussin’s Way to Nirvana 
is probably the best summary that has yet appeared. The writer 
is a refugee from the University of Gand, and dedicates the book 
to his two brave colleagues who have recently been ‘ deported’ by the 
Germans. He has been for some two years working in the University 
Library at Cambridge, and it was a happy choice which the trustees 
of the Hibbert lectureship made in appointing him to deliver this 
course. It is difficult to know whether to admire most the admirable 
English or the clear and skilful exposition of difficult doctrines such 
as those of Karma, the Buddhist soul, and Nirvana, with which 
the book deals. The lecturer frankly takes his audience into his 
confidence in showing how contradictory Buddhist metaphysical 
statements often are, and he quotes freely from the texts to support 
his views. At the same time he brings great sympathy to bear upon 
the solution of these contradictions, showing that after all the aim 
was not to establish a philosophical system, but to win men to the 
right kind of life. Thus the doctrine of Karma is shown to be ‘ the 
root of morality,’ and though it would seem to rule out free-will yet 
in the interests of morality we see the Buddhist leaders writing and 
living as if this were not so. The writer quotes the saying of the 
founder of the religion, who, when he was questioned upon the 
doctrine of Karma, replied, ‘ My object is to do good deeds, to avoid 
evil deeds.’ In fact, it has become abundantly clear that Buddhism 
is to be tested, not by its consistency as a system of philosophy 
(though to judge from the neo-Buddhists of the West one would 
think it was flawless in its scientific precision), but as a system of 
ethics. 

Since he wrote his well-known Opinions Professor de la Vallée 
Poussin has realized more clearly how very difficult it is to get at the 
exact thought of Gautama. All that the student can do is to say 
what it was that the early Buddhists as a body taught, and even this 
is no easy task. But the Professor has clear and convincing teaching 
to give on what they believed about Nirvana ; they believed, as we 
might expect, various things about it, and this is true also of their 
doctrine of the soul. So we are taught to go back behind their 
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beliefs to a teacher who looked upon himself as a physician, modifying 
his treatment according to the needs of his patients. The following 
illustration is apt and illuminating: 


The Buddha is a tiger or rather a tigress. This tigress has to transport 
her cub and accordingly takes it into her mouth; she holds it between her 
double set of teeth; but for the teeth the cub would fall, but if the teeth 
were to be tightly closed it would be crushed. In the same way the Buddha 
saves beings, transports them across the ocean of transmigration by the 
parallel teaching of permanence and impermanence, self and selflessness, 
bliss and Nirvana of annihilation in Nirvana. 


In other words, he is himself an agnostic rationalist, but for the 
weaker brother he believes in the more human if less exact doctrines. 
And so the end of the whole matter is, as in every other religion, an 
act of faith. If his followers wish him to lead them to salvation they 
have to put their trust in him just as the cub has to trust the tigress, 
or the patient to trust the physician. Here is the best answer we 
have yet seen formulated to the statement of many writers that 
Buddhism gives the precision and certainty of science and demands 
no act of faith. 

Finally, the Professor shows to us that the path to Nirvana has a 
threefold aspect, being a middle path between asceticism and laxity ; 
a training in the Buddhist truths ; and a skilful practice of trances 
or ecstasies whose object is to strengthen the mind. 

The lectures close with words which help us to understand the 
sincerity and kindliness of the writer: ‘I am not prepared to say 
that I am a Buddhist, and, moreover, it is too late to take the 
pabbajja under Sariputta; but I have spared no pains to think and 
to feel as did “the yellow-robed monks ” who have rendered so 
eminent services, not to mankind as a whole, but to India, to China, 
to the Far East.’ 

In the three remaining books we shall see how impossible it is 
for men to live by rationalism, and what strange developments the 
* faith’ which tried to do without grace, and the psychology which 
tried to do without a ‘ psyche,’ have undergone. 

Even in Gautama’s own day the bulk of his people continued 
to believe in a soul in the Hindu sense. In the Jdtaka Tales we 
find ample proof that whatever the Sangha maintained about the 
soul, yet in practice Buddhists have always held that not only 
is there a continual existence of the soul from birth to birth, 
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but also a continued memory. These tales are pre-Buddhist folk- 
lore which Buddhism has taken over and arranged as parables, 
changing their framework and making the central figure represent 
a Bodhisattva, or Buddha in transmigration. The editors of the 
book under review have taken about one-fifth of the transla- 
tions made by Professor Cowell and added some useful notes and 
an introduction. Especially valuable are the illustrations from the 
Barhut sculptures, and the reader will find that the book is inter- 
esting for the light it throws not only on Buddhism but also on 
the folk-lore of medieval Europe as we find it in Chaucer and La 
Fontaine. 

We have long been accustomed to think of Buddhism as a calm, 
patient religion without great enthusiasms, and certainly unable to 
persecute those who did not agree with it. In the life of Nichiren we 
find this idea completely exploded, and Professor Anesaki has done a 
valuable service in bringing this devoted monk, ‘ the most interesting 
figure in the whole history of Buddhism in Japan ’ as he has been 
called, into prominence. 

He offers us his book as a study in the psychology of religion, and 
from this point of view also it is of singular interest. He has done 
his work with distinction and charm, and made a sincere and rugged 
soul live before us. A contemporary of the Franciscan and Domini- 
can movements, Nichiren was an uncompromising critic of the 
existing Buddhist systems of his day, ‘ Shingon occultism ruining the 
nation, Ritsu methodism betraying the country to foreign customs, 
Amita Buddhism leading people to the hells, and Zen meditation 
alluring men to devilish pride—these four were declared by Nichiren 
to be the greatest curse of the age’ (pages 5 and 11). The book is 
valuable therefore as a sincere statement of how medieval Buddhism 
in its various forms struck a contemporary ; and in showing us one 
of the many ways in which ‘ grace,’ thrust out of the earlier faith, 
has found a way into its later developments. 

Pinning his trust to the doctrine of faith ‘ in the Lotus of the Law’! 
Nichiren naturally came into conflict with the court which followed 
the Shingon magic, and with the military who were attracted by the 
‘mental training and spiritual drill ’ of the Zen. It is not surprising 
that he was persecuted, but through it all he kept his serene faith in the 
‘ Lotus,’ and in his loneliness he saw with something of the vision of 
Isaiah the national danger of a Mongol invasion. Warning the rulers, 

1The Saddharma-pundarika. 
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he at the same time attacked the gods of popular Buddhism, especially 
Hachiman the patron god of the Minamotos. For this audacity 
he was sentenced to execution and was saved only by a miracle 
(pages 57 to 58). Exiled once more he worked out his doctrine until 
we find in it that the Buddha is no longer regarded as a rationalist 
agnostic but as existing through all eternity, ‘Lord of Truth and 
Father of all,’ and given a cosmic significance. ‘ The whole universe 
in its essence is nothing but Buddha’s own body ’ (page 66). On 
this basis he planned a Holy See in Japan, from which the truth 
of salvation by faith in the Book should radiate out to the world, 
and his faith in the spiritual mission of his people never wavered 
even when he saw in the hordes of invaders a sword to punish them 
for their sins. 

It is a great and rugged soul which is here revealed to us, and Pro- 
fessor Anesaki is justified in his claim for Nichiren that he was a 
* prophet ’; for he not only preached righteousness and threatened 
judgment, but was fired by a sense of a great mission and of a divine 
sanction for his preaching. There is an admirable essay printed as an 
appendix on ‘The Buddhist Conception of Reality.’ But there is 
unfortunately no index. 

Dr Anesaki’s book deals exhaustively with one chapter in one 
system of Buddhism ; Dr Coomaraswamy’s attempts to cover almost 
the whole field. If the former is a good example of Japanese 
thoroughness the latter is a good example of Indian comprehensive- 
ness. Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism is a large and useful book 
in five parts. Part i retells the story of the life of the Buddha with- 
out perhaps adding very much to what we already knew; part ii 
consists of fourteen chapters under the general heading of ‘ The 
Gospel of Early Buddhism,’ and contains a great deal of real value; 
part iii contains four chapters each dealing very briefly with con- 
temporary systems ; part iv contains essays on the Mahayana, and 
part v is a thesis on Buddhist art. There is useful material in all 
these parts, and it is of special value to have Buddhism compared 
with the Brahmanical systems out of which it arose, and also with 
Christian mysticism. The writer sees it from the Hindu point of view, 
and yet writes with great sympathy and understanding, and it is 
interesting to have his interpretations of the developments within 
Buddhism. These go to confirm our contention that religion cannot 
live without the doctrine of ‘ grace.’ The book is enriched with some 
beautiful Indian paintings by well-known Indian artists (though 
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others are rather weak) and with good reproductions of photo- 
graphs. 

If one has criticisms to offer it is that Dr Coomaraswamy is perhaps 
writing a little too rapidly, and there are a great number of mis- 
prints in the text. Like four of the six books under review this is 
the work of a student whose mother-tongue is not English, and like 
them it is quite admirable in its idiomatic and clear style. It hasa 
fair bibliography, and is on the whole a book to be recommended to 
students who have made some progress in the subject and will read 
it with discrimination. When the war is over and the world is once 
more at leisure to think, these books on a great subject will get the 
share of interest they deserve. 


K. J. SAUNDERS 
Lonpon 





CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND HINDU PHILOSOPHY 


CuristiaAN Tooucut anp Hinpu Puiwosorpuy. By Artuur H. Bowman. 2 vols, 
London: Religious Tract Society. 12s. net. 1917. 


THE aim of the book is avowedly not eirenical but polemic. It opens 
with the note of battle. ‘ The last and severest conflict of Chris- 
tianity is yet before us. We believe the scene where this battle is 
to be fought out to a final conclusion, indeed is already being fought 
out, is not in England, but on the soil of India.’ It is this stern sense 
of conflict that gives the book both its strength and its weakness. 
It is written with a moral earnestness, a sombreness, not so much 
prophetic as apocalyptic. There is a vigour and a passion in the 
book rare in such writings, but in using so much the metaphor of 
warfare the writer does not quite escape using war’s ethic. Mr 
Bowman’s apologetic is the apologetic of Tertullian, denunciatory 
and often vehement. 

The opening chapter, ‘ The Present Situation—East and West,’ 
is an incisive description of the intellectual unrest in India and what 
the author regards as the deadly growth of modernism in the West. 
Many readers would be glad to have had the section omitted 
in which an attempt is made to apply to India prophecies of the 
end of the world. Yet the chapter closes not as we might expect . 
with the pessimism of apocalypse but with the hopefulness of pro- 
phecy. ‘ The Christ India wants is the Christ of catholic theology. 
. . . It is this Christ who is coming to His own in India.’ The second 
chapter, ‘ The Doctrine of the Godhead: Personality or Polytheism,’ 
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in addition to polemics against atheism and modernism contains a 
penetrating criticism of the Vedanta doctrine. In the third chapter 
is discussed ‘ The Historic Christ: The Bhagavadgita.’ There is 
first an attack on the ‘ modernism’ not only of Strauss and Baur, 
Garrod and Loisy, but also of some of the essayists of Foundations. 
The account of the Gita which follows is clear and the criticism of 
it apposite, but ‘clever and astute’ do not seem just the right 
adjectives to apply to the author of a poem which means so much 
to the spiritual life of so many in India to-day. In the next chapter, 
‘The Incarnation: Christ or Krishna,’ considerable space is given 
to the Harnack-Loisy controversy. Only in the last few pages is the 
problem of the Incarnation from the Indian standpoint discussed. 
In the next chapter, ‘Life Problems and Jesus Christ: Trans- 
migration and Karma,’ evolution, pragmatism and monism are 
attacked at length. A valuable discussion of transmigration and 
karma with very interesting illustrations follows. In the chapter on 
“The Great Sacrifice—the Sinless Sufferer,’ the attempt is renewed 
to see in the sacrifice of Prajapati an atonement for sins and in 
Prajapati himself one ‘ who bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
Christian conception of Jesus Christ.’ We are told that ‘ undoubtedly 
the secret of the extreme importance attached to sacrifice and the 
key to the proper understanding of the whole subject was this self- 
sacrifice of Prajapati.’ Such a statement would not, we think, be 
endorsed by many competent scholars to-day. Chapters follow on 
‘Ye must be born again—the Twice Born’ and on ‘ Immortality 
and Resurrection.’ The ninth chapter, on ‘The Vacant Throne of 
India: Christ or Materialism or Theosophy,’ has a trenchant and 
valuable discussion of theosophy. The unpleasant story of Madame 
Blavatsky’s life and the exposure of the Koot Hoomi fraud is told 
and the chapter ends with a passionate plea for Christ’s right to the 
vacant throne. Here the book might have fitly closed. Instead 
there is a tenth chapter entitled ‘The Antichrist—the Coming of 
the World Teacher.’ In it Mr Bowman tells the story of Mrs Besant’s 
Krishnamurti movement with admirable vigour and apt quotation. 
The rest of the chapter seems less valuable. Writers like Nietzsche, 
Garrod and Bernard Shaw are once more quoted and condemned, 
and with Mr Philip Mauro’s aid the new theologies of England 
and America are cited as proof of the attempt to dethrone Christ. It 
is unfortunate that Mr Bowman should have accepted the kind of 
aid Mr. Mauro gives. His interpretation of the ‘ Beast’ in the Book 
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of Revelation does not go well with the marked scholarship and 
insight of so much in the book. The chapter ends on the apocalyptic 
note with the vision of the rider on the white horse. 

One cannot help feeling that it would have been better if Mr 
Bowman had written two shorter books: one, if he must have it, 
a polemic against modernism in every degree, another using all his 
ripe knowledge and experience to deal with the problems of higher 
Hinduism. Mr Bowman’s volumes contain much of the very greatest 
value, but it is in Dr Farquhar’s books, to which Mr Bowman often 
refers, and not in this treatise, that the new missionary may find his 
best model. 

Mr Bowman speaks himself of ‘the length and frequency of 
quotations ’in his volume. A student fresh to the study of Hinduism 
would have been glad if precise references had been given. He 
cannot, for instance, be expected to know that the ‘ great German 
philosopher ’ whose words are quoted in vol. i, p. 19, is Schopenhauer 
or that ‘ the Hindu ascetic ’ of vol. i, p. 82, is Ramakrishna. Again, 
Mr Bowman quotes admirably from the sacred books. With a 
short book like the Gita a lack of an exact reference is not so serious, 
but where the quotation comes from a voluminous writer like Can- 
karacharya it certainly is. How, for example, is the inexperienced 
student to know that the reference in vol. i, p. 161, is to the com- 
mentary on the Vedantasitras II. 1, 833? Some of the quotations 
are avowedly second-hand, and this produces at times an impression 
of ‘amateurishness ’ unfortunate in so able and competent a treatise. 

If the book should go into a second edition may we ask that an 
index be provided ? For busy men in Indian conditions, an index 
to so full a work as this is not an embellishment but a necessity. 

SYDNEY CAVE 

NAGERCOIL 





THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGION 


Comparative Reuicion. By A. S. Gepen, D.D. London: S.P.C.K. 
2s.net. I917. 


Dr GEDEN has done well in writing this little book upon a science 
of first-rate importance. He uses a language that all may under- 
stand; and although this volume contains little that is fresh, at 
the same time it serves as an excellent introduction to the subject. 
The first part of the book deals with early forms of religious 
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faith. It is now generally conceded that there is no race of people 
utterly destitute of religious belief. But here we are at once met 
with a difficulty. Ifthe study of comparative religion is to accumulate 
religious facts and experiences, from the very outset we must have 
some working definition of religion. Dr Geden very rightly insists 
not only upon the belief in external and superior powers (which would 
include magic as well as religion) but also upon the element of worship, 
by which he means the spirit of awe and reverence which man adopts 
towards the unseen. Having established these two points (the 
universality of religion, and worship as a necessary element) Dr 
Geden next considers the question of origins. The value of such a 
consideration has been doubted. Some students of the subject 
have unquestionably laid undue stress upon the early forms of belief, 
and have thus obscured the fact that the true nature of religion 
is to be seen in its highest forms. But, nevertheless, a study of 
origins tends to establish another all-important truth; namely, 
that although there have been many fluctuations, there is a con- 
tinuity which like a golden thread binds up the lowest with the 
highest manifestations of religious life. ‘ It is safe to assert,’ writes 
Dr Geden (p. 20), ‘ that there has been no absolute break or hiatus ; 
that the lower has moved forward by an orderly progress into the 
higher, that the higher in practically all instances retains traces of its 
lowly source or origin.” Although we must remain agnostic as to the 
earliest form of religious belief, yet the study of origins amply justifies 
itself in demonstrating the progressive evolution of religious faith. 

Dr Geden then deals with his main subject—the application of 
the comparative method to the ‘larger faiths’ of mankind. He 
sketches in outline the fundamental beliefs of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam and Christianity ; although because Judaism is the historical 
antecedent of Christianity, it is also included. In the comparative 
study of religion Hinduism and Buddhism are absorbingly inter- 
esting; each has much in common with Christianity. But un- 
doubtedly the greatest menace to Christian missions comes from 
Islam. Dr Geden has a valuable sketch, in which the essentially 
static character of Islam is emphasized. The missionary student 
will be well advised to grasp the main doctrines of the modern Mu‘ 
tazilas ; and also the writings of Amir Ali, a Sayyid, but a Moham- 
medan of western education and enlightenment. 

The book contains an excellent bibliography and index. 

Lonpon W. J. Brown 
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THE UPLIFT OF BACKWARD RACES 


Tue Lire anp Times or Booker T. Wasninaton. By Bensamin FRaNnKkLin 
Rirzy, D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.50 net. 1917. 


Tue remarkable story of the slave boy who by sheer pluck, per- 
severance and personal merit became the acknowledged leader and 
chief educator of the negro community in the Southern States, 
beloved by his own people and honoured throughout America, is one 
that is well worth the effort to make better known amongst all 
English-speaking people in the world. For it deals with one of the 
most pressing of *‘ the white man’s burdens.’ 

The life of Booker Washington gives a vivid picture not only of 
the peculiar difficulties that belong to the aftermath of slavery in 
the Southern States, but also an inspiring example, like the blazed 
trail of the pioneer, of the right method to be pursued by all who are 
engaged in the similar work of uplifting the backward races in Africa 
and elsewhere. 

There are three axiomatic truths that must first be acknowledged 
by any worker in this sphere. All three have from time to time 
been opposed or denied by those whose purpose has been the exploit- 
ing of backward races for selfish individual or national ends. For, 
as with most of such ideas, there are just two methods of proof. 
The positive proof can only be supplied by a fair and unflinching 
test of experience on the assumption that they are true. The 
negative proof, so to say, which those wanting in faith can at least 
comprehend, lies in the obvious chaos of our thought and system of 
the world if these doctrines or ideas are not true. 

These convictions, shortly, are (1) Human right to opportunity : 
that wherever possible the backward, which does not mean the 
deficient, races should have the chance of development. Within 
every civilized nation to-day there is a growing insistence on equality 
of opportunity ; what is wanted is a wider application to the empire 
and the world. (2) Capability of response: that no race is in- 
capable of considerable development, nor unable to respond to the 
call of a higher type of life and civilization. There is a humorous 
side to the pride of superior attainment and contempt of the back- 
ward peoples on the part of the Anglo-Saxon descendant of those 
degraded islanders whose rescue and raising the Roman writer 
thought an absolutely hopeless task. (8) Progress, the purpose of 
God, and the ineradicable aspiration of man: that it is not God’s 
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will that large portions of the human race should remain or be forced 
to continue in ignorance and degradation. Slums are a recognized 
shame to our civilized states. The world slums—the backward and 
degraded peoples—are not only a shame but an increasing danger of 
moral contamination. Given these three convictions, which can 
otherwise be expressed as faith in God and in mankind, the man who 
would help to raise the backward has at any rate the right starting- 
point. 

But where the practical example of Booker Washington is of 
chief value is in the principles that underlay his method. Some of 
these principles may be worth noting here. (i) Booker Washington’s 
first contention in the uplifting of the negro was ‘ Begin at the 
bottom.’ The mistake is not infrequently made in the mission field 
of trying to raise a people at one bound to a condition that can only 
be healthy if grown into. (ii) The foundations of national life and 
character are not laid in booklearning, and one of the chief obstacles 
that the negro educator had to overcome was the opposition on the 
part of his own people to manual labour, as derogatory and re- 
miniscent of slavery. At Tuskegee Institute, which will be the 
permanent memorial of Booker Washington’s life-work, the alter- 
native was frankly stated to each newcomer— Labour or leave.’ 
It is a common cry to the missions in Africa, ‘ Teach the nigger to 
work, don’t educate him and spoil him.’ The words have a sub- 
stratum of truth. But teach him to work in order to develop his own 
intelligence, his own powers and character, not in order to be ex- 
ploited cheaply by wholly selfish white men. (iii) A third principle 
on which Tuskegee Institute was run was, ‘ Seek out native ground- 
work on which to start.’ Sympathy is not the only need of the race 
uplifter ; there is also required some insight and understanding of 
native modes of thought, ideals, and those potent articles of belief, 
not readily disclosed, which underlie their many perplexing customs. 
It is important to try to retain as many of these old inherited ideas 
and ideals as possible, in order that the growth may be natural and 
not an exotic grafted from outside. (iv) The right way, as Booker 
Washington showed and this life of him tells, is to put a new spirit 
within, not a veneer without—to implant germinal ideas, not rely on 
external laws and authority. 

By his teaching and example of the dignity of labour, of the 
uplift that comes from the proper self-respect for work well done, of 
the truth that merit will always gain recognition, Booker Washington 
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was not only the pioneer of negro education in the Southern States, but 
an‘inspirer and teacher of all who aim at the uplift of backward races , 


H. W. WEATHERHEAD 
Lonpbon 





THE EVANGELIZATION OF INDIA BY INDIANS 


Tue First Ten Years or THE N.M.S. (1905-1916). Madras: National 
Missionary Society of India. 4 annas. 1917. 


Tuts unpretentious little volume will be read with deep interest and 
thankfulness by all students of missions. For the small cost of 
fourpence the reader will obtain valuable information regarding 
a remarkable home missionary movement in India. The National 
Missionary Society was founded by a number of representative 
Indian Christians, drawn from all parts of India, who met at Seram- 
pore, a spot sacred to the memory of the great William Carey, on 
December 14, 1905. Its object is to evangelize the unoccupied 
fields of India. It is controlled and financed entirely by Indians. 
Its basis is interdenominational, the policy being (to quote the con- 
stitution), ‘(1) each member and worker of the society shall be 
loyal to his own Church ; (2) the society shall endeavour not to con- 
flict but to work in harmony with existing missionary societies ; 
(3) there shall be no solicitation of funds from non-Indians.’ 

The opening chapter deals with the foundation of the National 
Missionary Society and then four chapters are devoted to a description 
of the work carried on in the different fields, viz. Montgomery, 
Panjab (Anglican); Nukkar, U.P. (American Presbyterian) ; 
North Kanara, Bombay (Mar Thoma Syrian Christian); Karjat- 
Kamala, Ahmednagar (American Mahratta Mission); Omahur, 
Madras Presidency (London Missionary Society). In each district 
the work is carried on in entire harmony with and loyalty to the 
church or denomination with which it is connected. These four 
chapters disclose the interesting fact that the National Missionary 
Society has not yet developed any new distinctive methods. Medical, 
educational, evangelistic and literary work are maintained on lines 
familiar to all students, but evidently the society lays great stress 
on the spirit of love, humility and service with which the work is 
done. One of the most striking passages in the book is the remark- 
able success with which Mr Deivasirvadam overcame the opposition 
and prejudice of ignorant villagers by sheer love and patient service. 

The sixth and last chapter deals with the home base and the 
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efforts which are being made to stir up the missionary spirit among 
the churches. Once again the missionary appeal has proved to be 
a unifying influence, drawing together on a common platform Chris- 
tians of various denominations, who without sacrificing one iota 
of their principles can unite in this supreme purpose. It is an in- 
spiring chapter and prompts the question, ‘ Does the control of a 
mission board situated in a foreign country sap the vitality of a young 
Church ?’ Indian Christians are evidently generous supporters of a 
missionary society which they can understand and control. The 
income in ten years has risen from Rs.8518 to Rs.15,047, with a reserve 
fund of Rs.5000. It is maintaining thirty workers (of whom two are 
honorary and fifteen have had higher education), seven schools, two 
dispensaries, one English and seven monthly journals with a circula- 
tion of 9500 copies in all. It has more than 1200 Christians in the 
five language areas where it is working. (It must be borne in mind 
that excluding 1,806,720 Roman Catholics, there are only 1,768,055 
Indian Christians in India.) This is a very good start, and com- 
pares favourably with the first decade of the great missionary 
societies of the West. Indeed the thoughtful reader of this ten 
years’ report will find himself facing the great question of decen- 
tralization, which is being forced upon the home mission boards. 
The story of the National Missionary Society clearly shows that 
Indian Christians possess spiritual wisdom and capacity for leadership 
in a marked degree. They do not lack patient and far-seeing states- 
manship, executive ability, financial integrity, enthusiasm, and 
devotion combined with prudence and caution. In the realm of 
politics the British government is contemplating great and far- 
reaching reforms in the direction of self-governing institutions in 
India. European and American missionaries in India are more and 
more realizing that the time has come for a similar great advance in 
missionary politics and administration, but too often the home mission 
boards are obsessed with the thought that ‘he who pays the piper 
must call the tune,’ and thus the generosity of the churches of the 
West is in danger of keeping the young churches of the East in 
perpetual bondage. Members of the home boards will find much food 
for thought in these pages. 

The National Missionary Society is to be congratulated on the 
publication of its first report. We would respectfully suggest that in the 
next edition statistics be somewhat more unified and systematized. 

CaLcuTTa N. H. Tusss 
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THE GOAL OF INDIA 


Tue Goat or Inpia. By W. E. S. Hottann. London: United Council for 
Missionary Education, 28, net, 1917. 


Tuis is the most recent in the series of handbooks on mission fields 
and mission problems issued by the United Council for Missionary 
Education. How valuable these are and how important for the 
Church is the work that has been accomplished by their means it 
is not necessary at this date to say. The title of the book, while 
it does not altogether fit the contents, suggests, suitably enough, 
that Hindu India is here presented as, consciously or unconsciously, 
looking and longing towards Christ as the goal of her long striving. 
(It is to be noted that only Hindu India is dealt with.) Necessarily 
ground is gone over that has been frequently trodden before ; that 
can scarcely be avoided in a text-book for study circles. The special 
contribution of the book lies, perhaps, in two directions. In the 
first place it is written in a style which, if it sometimes suggests 
haste and over-emphasis, is evidently the expression of the eager 
nature of its author. It is in itself a remarkable testimony to India’s 
charm and fascination that she can lay upon one who knows her as 
Mr Holland does a spell so potent. There is no question that, as he 
says, the theme stirs all his heart. Even when one sometimes 
demurs to a statement or an opinion, his vivid and ardent presenta- 
tion of the cause of India is far more impressive than the cool judg- 
ment of a more impartial observer. And further he has drawn 
attention to certain problems of the present hour with a force that 
challenges and should command attention. It will be well if this 
is so, for they are problems that must be faced without delay. 

While the book treats of various aspects of Hindu and Christian 
India, of the ‘ submerged sixth’ and the mass movements as well 
as of the literate aristocracy, it is of the latter that Mr Holland 
writes with the knowledge of intimate experience. That experience 
has led him to conclusions, strongly held and expressed, which 
challenge attention. These will be found especially in the last two 
chapters, which are entitled ‘ The Makers of New India’ and ‘ India 
reborn in Christ.’ We note at once that certain characteristics of 
the non-Christian leaders of ‘ New India,’ as well as certain problems 
that gather around these leaders, repeat themselves within the Indian 
Church. ‘ There is one person India does not need: the masterful 
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Englishman who drives and rules’ (p. 241). That is emphatically 
true at the present time both in the government of India and in the 
Indian Church ; but in both regions that is the kind of Englishman 
that the atmosphere of India too often breeds. Hence many qualities 
that we deplore in the representatives of both races—subservience 
sometimes and sometimes a carping and bitter spirit in the Indian, 
arrogance and contempt in the Englishman. Hence also in the state 
the tragic tale of violence and anarchism, and in the Church indiffer- 
ence to the missionary task and sullen anger against the missionary. 
Self-government is to be withheld till by redressing the abuses of 
their own social system Indians prove themselves worthy to receive 
it. But surely the impulse and inspiration that a real grant of 
responsibility for her own guidance would give will rouse India as 
nothing else can from her listlessness and apathy in reform. Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore recently took as the text of an address in 
Calcutta the words ‘ As the Master pleases,’ as expressing the servile 
attitude of India to her overlords through many centuries, It is 
for us to try what freedom and responsibility will do for her rebirth 
to moral courage and self-respect. Possunt quia posse videntur. 
And similarly with the Indian Church. The prospect of * perpetual 
subordination to a foreign missionary ’ (p. 226) must chill the blood 
of the Christian, ambitious to do something worthy for his people. 
So the call falls upon deaf ears. ‘ We are a race of merchants with 
whom it is an axiom that he who pays the piper calls the tune.’ But 
‘does financing necessarily mean control? ... You must take 
risks. Safe-guarding generally means enfeeblement’ (p. 227). Let 
missionary societies consider these things, for they cry out to-day 
for consideration. 

No one can read a book on India, especially one written in the 
spirit of this one and with its vision of the goal, without a glow of 
pride in the thought that it is given to us as an empire and a Church 
to have a share in a task so splendid, that of making this people 
again another and a greater nation. ‘ If for a time,’ says Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, ‘ our lamp has gone out, may we not ask that it be 
relit at the wick of England’s lamp ?’ What people were ever called 
with a higher calling ? 


N. MAcNICOL 


EDINBURGH 
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A FOUNDER OF MISSIONS IN CHINA 


Vinou. C, Harr: Missionary Statesman. By E. I. Hart, D.D. New York: 
George H. Doran Co, Toronto: McClelland & Goodchild. $1.50. 
1917. 


Tue author dismisses the early life of his father in a few pages. 
Born in Watertown, N.Y., in 1840; educated at Northwestern 
University and its Garrett Biblical Institute near Chicago ; turning 
away from a proffered lectureship in Hebrew and Greek to accept a 
call to China, from the Methodist Episcopal Church; sailing to 
Foochow in 1865 with a wife who was his help-meet and trusted 
adviser till death : these are salient features of his early years. 
Dr Hart summarizes his life in China until 1891 thus : 


Only think of the opportunity God has given me to establish another 
mission—and for Canada. First He permitted me to establish a mission for 
the United States in Central China and to grow up with it. Then He sent 
me on a perilous mission to West China to re-establish the work [of the 
Methodist Church] there, which, though I knew it not, paved the way for my 
present undertaking. After much urging to come back to China and take up 
my old post, I resigned, but was permitted to do other work [as secretary of 
the Christian Alliance] in the home land. Then, in broken health, laid aside 
for a time, I indulged in my old love for farming, which restored my health. 
Now I am to lead forth a contingent to the very place where God seemed to 
direct me to get the experience which will now be so valuable. 


This final stadium was a most important one and lasted until the 
dread Boxer Year of 1900 drove him home worn out, to spend the 
days in retirement and hope till his death in February, 1904. 

The volume is written for the average reader and not for the 
person who desires to learn the secrets of missionary dynamics. 
It is full of adventure, from the mutiny on board their sailing vessel 
at Cape Town and their escape from wreck on the Yangtze to stoning 
in Central China and riots in Szechwan. It likewise displays the 
versatility of the man in the réles of pioneer, tract seller, street 
preacher, educator, literary man, printer, land agent, builder, ad- 
ministrator and superintendent afield and promoter of his cause in the 
home churches, and as a missionary advocate before Chinese tribunals. 
In this latter capacity he was a stickler for treaty rights and rode 
rough-shod over opposers. 

While the author uses the phrase ‘ missionary statesman ’ on his 
title-page, he does not make evident in the letter-press his father’s 
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right to such a characterization. In his choice of strategic locations 
Dr Hart selected Kiukiang and not Hankow, at first blush a mistake, 
but really an excellent centre of approach to Chingkiang, Nanking, 
Wuhu and Nanchangfu, which he subsequently made stations of 
his Church. In Szechwan he was less at liberty to do as he pleased, 
but there also strategical occupation was regarded. In his emphasis 
on education and on the press and literature and in his cultivation of 
leading Chinese in official and religious positions he displayed both 
wisdom and tact. His influence was important in the initial stages 
of the remarkable movement toward federation in West China. 
Dr Hart’s relation to God as seen in his prayer life and as a priestly 
mediator in foreign and Chinese churches likewise proved him a true 
statesman of the heavenly Kingdom. 


Har.an P. BEAcH 
New Haven, U.S.A. 





A YEAR’S WORK IN JAPAN AND CHINA 


Tue CuristraN MoveMENT IN THE JAPANESE EMPIRE, INCLUDING KorEA AND 
Formosa. Edited by E. T. Iglehart. Tokyo: Conference of Federated 
Missions. 88 sen. New York: Miss. Ed. Movement. London. 
R.T.S. 58. 1917. 

Tue Cura Mission Year Book 1917. Edited by E. C. Lobenstine. 


Shanghai: C.L.S. New York: Miss. Ed. Movement. $2.20. 
London: R.T.S. 7s. 6d. 1917. 


THE yearly reports issued by missionary societies, while they contain 
well-edited matter of. the greatest interest, necessarily look at each 
mission field from the angle of one society. Thus the reader who 
would gain a well-proportioned knowledge of the work of any one 
organization should balance its report by the study of others from 
the same mission field. Since few persons have access to a large 
selection of annual reports, or inclination to make a comparative 
study of them, the publication of a year-book which gives equal 
place to the work of all societies and masses facts in larger groupings 
confers a real boon. The mission year-books of Japan and China 
—the only two at present issued—are comparatively little known 
outside the ranks of missionaries in the Far East and a small 
number of careful students who find them indispensable. Yet no 
volumes published throughout the year are more full of living 
interest or more calculated to inform and stimulate those engaged 
in the advocacy or administration of foreign missions. 
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The current issue of the Christian Movement in the Japanese 
Empire, notwithstanding the loss by death of its editor, Dr Dearing, 
maintains a high level of excellence. The plan of the book remains 
unaltered. Nearly half the available space, excluding the section 
on Korea and Formosa and the appendices, is given to reports of 
missions and churches arranged in denominational groups and of 
various Christian organizations or movements. Not all the writers, 
more than fifty in number, have mastered the essentials of a good 
report, and there appears to be some uncertainty as to whether 
the past history of a mission is or is not to find place. But the 
survey is impressive to read as a whole and yields much fruit under 
detailed examination. The strongest section in the volume is that 
on social problems, dealing with the woman’s movement, industrial 
conditions, the social evil, the labour movement and social service, 
The chapter on Christian education and the two on religious liter- 
ature—Christian and non-Christian—are also noteworthy. 

The China Mission Year Book under the enterprising editorship 
of the Foreign Secretary of the China Continuation Committee has 
introduced some new features this year. One is a striking survey 
of the geographical distribution of the Protestant Christian forces 
in China based upon carefully collected statistics. Another is the 
substitution for reports from the various missions of a section occupy- 
ing over two hundred pages in which an attempt is made to survey, 
province by province, the missionary advance of the last ten years. 
In some instances the writers do not appear to be as conversant 
with the history and work of other missions in the province as of 
their own, but the formidable task has been mastered to a surprising 
extent and at the expenditure of much labour. Among other 
excellent papers in the year-book are those on the Chinese Church, 
on general and religious education, on Christian literature, and on 
medical missions, medical education and the China Medical Board. 

Lonpon G. A. GoLLock 





THE NEW PACIFIC 


Tue New Paciric: British Poticy anp GermaN Arms. By C. Brunspon 
Fietcuer. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 1917. 


Tuts book by Mr Brunsdon Fletcher of the Sydney Morning Herald 
has a preface by Viscount Bryce and a foreword by Mr W. M. 
Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia. It is fresh and well 
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written ; but, as the sub-title suggests, altogether too political in 
its purpose for general review here. It is, however, of very great 
interest by reason of its reference to missions and missionaries. Mr 
Fletcher has a warm human interest in the natives, and is statesman 
enough to insist that government only serves its own interests as 
it protects the weaker members of its family and offers them the 
opportunity to develop themselves. The result is that he is every- 
where peculiarly sympathetic to missions. Beginning with Samuel 
Marsden and his brave far-sighted work for the Maoris, together 
with his introduction of sheep and cattle to New Zealand, and putting 
alongside him John Williams, the writer goes through a list of the 
great missionaries in the Pacific, showing what contributions they 
have made to good government. The main figures are Lorimer 
Fison, James Chalmers and George Brown, and much space is 
given to the part they played in the development of the Pacific. 
Mr Fletcher will have none of the cheap criticism sometimes 
levelled against missions and missionaries, and recognizes that 
in the first pacification of savage countries, in the establishment 
of a belief in the justice of government, in the promotion of agri- 
culture and industry and in the safe-guarding of native interests, 
these missionaries, and others like them, have laid all governments 
under a very heavy debt. The book is a proof of the recognition 
in Australia of the value of missionary work in the Pacific, and at 
the same time one more symptom of the new attitude to missions 
which is being taken up by all publicists who really. know their 
working. 


FraANK LENWoOD 
LonpDoNn 


SHORTER NOTICES 


West African Folk Fales. Collected and arranged by W. H. 
Barker and Cecilia Sinclair (London: Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 1917). 
This is not a volume for the scientific student of folk-lore, though 
there is nothing in it to offend a critical mind. Scholars who know 
the original material on which this popular version is based vouch 
for the fact that the fascinating stories of Anansi the spider and 
many other field and forest creatures of West Africa are really 
representative of the folk-tales current among the tribes in the Gold 
Coast region. The book will be of interest to many, but its highest 
use will be found in the insight into West African life and thought 
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which it offers to outgoing missionaries. The stories are an artless 
revelation of the African outlook on life, the curious contorted logic 
by which effect is linked with cause ; the partial morality, sound in 
unexpected places ; the shrewd observation coupled with incredible 
ignorance ; the blending of cruelty and kindness, of courage and 
fear, of simplicity and fathomless complexity, of quaint humour 
and sombre monotony. The illustrations, etched in white lines on a 
black background, are singularly attractive and are worth careful 
attention. They do not idealize African scenes; they represent 
the beauty which is really there. 


Croquis et Souvenirs de la Nigérie du Nord. Par Isabelle Vischer 
(Paris: Attinger Fréres. 5 frs. 1917). These graceful sketches, 
most of them extracts from letters written between 1912 and 1914 
and illustrated by numerous photographs and a few small etchings, 
are also steeped in African colour and fully attain the aim of the 
writer which is to create in others that ‘ interest, admiration and 
love’ for Nigeria and its people with which she is herself inspired. 
As the young wife of a leading government official, Madame Hans 
Vischer had unusually good opportunities of travelling in Nigeria. 
But the book is more than ‘travel-talk.’ There is evidence of quick 
observation, of kindly appreciation of African qualities, of a spirit 
which simply and sincerely found its way to links of human fellowship 
and sympathy between white and black. Madame Vischer’s brief 
chapters, like the illustrations in West African Folk Tales, do not 
so much idealize the African as perceive him. 


Mackay of the Great Lake. By Constance E. Padwick (London : 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 1917). Every one knows the story 
of Alexander Mackay, one of the great missionary Scotsmen who 
left his mark in Africa. But most of us are young enough at heart 
to feel the charm of this fresh study of his life, which has claimed 
even from a hardened reviewer an unbroken reading from the first 
page to the last. Miss Padwick has done her work with the insight 
of an artist and a teacher. She has gathered the colours of her 
hero’s life upon her palette and painted his picture with a sure and 
delicate touch. Good biography is one of the literary needs of the 
present, and the store of books which thrill and inspire by the record 
of missionary lives is growing. A foremost place is held by the 
‘ Pathfinder’ series, to which Mackay of the Great Lake belongs. 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MorTuER Epitu, who went out to India in 1902, is Superior of the 
Sisterhood of the Epiphany at Barisal, which is attached to the 
Oxford Mission at Calcutta. 





Sir A. H. L. Fraser, LL.D., K.C.S.1., formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, is already well known to readers of the Review. 





Dr Tuomas Cocurane, M.B., C.M., was at one time Principal 
of the Union Medical College in Peking and is now taking a lead- 
ing part in the National Laymen’s Missionary Movement in Great 
Britain. 





The Rev. CuartEs L. Boynton, who took a course of training 
in the science of statistics at Columbia University, New York, is 
Statistical Secretary of the China Continuation Committee. 





Writers oF Book REVIEws 


Mr. Kenneth J. Saunders, formerly of Ceylon and Burma, now 
working in the British Y.M.C.A.; the Rev. Sydney Cave, D.D., of 
the London Missionary Society, Nagercoil, South India; the Rev. 
W. J. Brown, B.D., of Holy Trinity Schoolhouse, Paddington ; the 
Rev. H. W. Weatherhead, Vicar of Isleworth, formerly Principal of 
the Kings’ School, Budo, Uganda; the Rev. N. H. Tubbs, Principal 
of Bishops’ College, Calcutta ; the Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., of the 
United Free Church Mission, Poona; Professor Harlan P. Beach, 
D.D., of Yale University, U.S.A. ; and the Rev. Frank Lenwood, a 
secretary of the London Missionary Society and for some years a 
missionary in India. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D. (Yale), Professor Mare 
Boegner (Paris), Mr Marshall Broomhall (London), Rev. W. A. Crabtree 
(London), J. N. Farquhar, D.Litt. (Calcutta), Rev. E. C. Lobenstine 
(Shanghai), Mr Jakob E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Professor H. M. van 
Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Professor D. Julius Richter (Berlin), Mr Kenneth 
Saunders (Rangoon), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Eugene Stock, D.C.L. 
(London), Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn 
Williams, D.D. (London). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 144. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


MAIN HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I, History IX. THe CHURCH IN THB MISSION FIELD 
II, MIssIONARY BIOGRAPHY | X. Comity, CO-OPERATION AND UNITY 
III. THz Homes Basgz | XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-CHRISTIAN 
IV. THe Mission FrIeitps RELIGIONS 
V. Works oF REFERENCE | XII. Soctat AND Po.itTicaL RELATIONS OF 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS | MISSIONS 

VII. THB TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS | XIII. HORTATORY AND PRACTICAL 
OF MISSIONARIES | XIV. NEw Missionary MaGAzINEs 
VIII. Miss1onary METHODS XV. Missionary EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 
I. History eeuw.) Anton Freitag. 64 blz. Malmberg: 
Nijmegen. £0.40. I917. 5. 


tA MISSIONARY SURVEY OF THE YEAR I9Q17. | 
The Japanese Empire ; China; The Dutch | INasMucH: SKETCHES OF THE BEGINNINGS 
East Indies; British India and Ceylon;| oF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CANADA IN 
The Near and Middle East ; Africa; Other| RELATION TO THE INDIAN AND EsKIMO 
Mission Fields; The Jews. IRM, 1918; Races. S. Gould. Illus. Maps. xiv+ 
(Jan.), 3-58. Z. | 285 pp. Toronto: Missionary Society of the 
1 


¢THE CoNvERSION oF Evropg. Charles H. _—— of England in Canada. $1. 1917. 








Robinson. EW, 1917 (Oct.), 405-13. 2. 
tDE EVANGELIE-VERKONDIGING AAN DE Dre RHEINISCHE MISSION DAHEIM UND 
MENSCHEN-ETERS VAN N.W. Europa. Dr DRAUSSEN. Alfred Bonn. 182S. Barmen: 
Miss. Buchh. M.2. 1917. 7. 


F. Pijper. MNZG, 1917 (LXI%), 193-217. 
3: 


tWaAs SAGT DAS REFORMATIONS-JUBILAUM DER 
DEUTSCHEN Mission. D. K. Axenfeld. 
EMM, 1917 (Okt.), 409-18. 4. 

De BLOEI VAN HET R. K. MISSIEWERK IN HET 
TIJDPERK DER HERVORMING. (16° en 17° 
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GELEIDE KERKEN. H. A. Dijkstra. 
Macedonter, 1917 (XXI*), 257-68. 8. 
THE SToRY OF LUTHERAN Missions. Elsie 
Singmaster. Illus. 221 pp. Columbia: 
Survey Publ.Co. 6ocents. 1917. 9. 
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THE FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE UNITED 
NORWEGIAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 1890-1915. A _ brief 
historical summary. M. Saeterlie. Illus. 
61 pp. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House. 25 cents. 1917. 0. 

See also 26 (China); 36-8 (Malaysia); go, 48 
(India) ; 67 (Australasia); 70 (Turkestan) ; 
z4r (U.S.A. and China). 


ll. Missionary Biography 

AT THE SIXTIETH MILESTONE. W. Y. Fuller- 
ton. 281 pp. London: Marshall Bros. 
6s.net. 1I917. IZ. 

From RoMANcE TO REAtiTy: The Merging 
of a Life in a World Movement. An Auto- 
biography. Henry C. Mabie, D.D., LL.D. 
Illus. 396 pp. Cincinnati: Standard Publ. 
Co. §2 net. 19137. J78. 

THE Lire oF St. FRANCIS XAVIER, EVANGELIST, 
EXPLORER, Mystic. Edith Anne Stewart. 
With Translations from his Letters by 


David Macdonald. [Illus. Maps. 356 
pp- London: Headley. 12s. 6d. net. 
1917. I3. 


A review of this volume is in preparation. 


E1n FrREuND AFrikas, Lebensbild des Basler 

Missionars Johannes Zimmermann. P. 
Steiner. Illus. 171 pp. Basel: Miss. 
Buchh. 1917. 14. 


See also 146. 


lll. The Home Base 


tTHE ApDvocacy OF FOREIGN MISSIONS AT THE 
HoME Base: A Statement of the Experi- | 
ences of Forty Missionaries. I. IRM, 
1918 (Jan.), 98-106, 15. 

{STUDENTERNA OCH MISSIONEN. Fritz Holm- | 
gren. SMT, 1917 (3-4), 170-5. 6. 

{DER JUGEND-Missions-BunD. H. Kurz. | 
EMM, 1917 (Okt.), 423-34. 17. 

See also 7 (Rhenish Mission); zz-2 (Bio- 
graphy); 74 (Women in Church); 80 
(D. K. Graul); 147-9 (Missionary Education). 


Conference Reports and Year-Books 


JAHRBUCH DER VEREINIGTEN DEUTSCHEN 
MISSIONSKONFERENZ 1917. Im _ Auftrage | 
herausgegeben von Professor D. Julius 
Richter und Oberpfarrer E. Strumpfel. | 
126 S. Brandenburg: Miss. Konf. Verlag. | 
M.2. 1917. 28. 


JAHRBUCH DER SACHSISCHEN MISSIONSKON- 
FERENZ FUR DAS JAHR 1917. 218 S. Leip- | 
zig: Wallmann. M.2. 1917. 179. | 


| 
KIRCHLICHES HANDBUCH FUR DAS KATHOL- | 


ISCHE DEUTSCHLAND: nach Mitteilungen 
der amtlichen Zentralstelle fiir kirchliche | 
Statistik. Herausgegeben von H. A. Krose, | 


S.J. 6. Band. 1916-1917. 5011S. Frei- 
burg: Herder. M. 8. 1917. 20. 
MISSIONS OVERSEAS. 100 pp. 
S.P.C.K. 1%8s.6d. net. 1917. 812. 
The tenth annual review of the Central Board 
of Missions of the Anglican Church. 


London : 


IV. The Mission Fields 
Japan 
(including Chosen and Formosa) 


SociaL PrRoBLEMs. Christian Movement in 
Japan, 1917. 265-332. 22. 

Contains chapters on the Woman Movement 
(Miss A. C. MacDonald); Industrial Conditions 
(J. Merle Davis); the Social Evil (W. 
Erskine); the Labour Movement (Galen M. 
Fisher); and Social Service (G. Gleason). 

¢PROBLEMS SOLVED AND AWAITING SOLUTION, 
J. S. Gale, D.D. Korea Mission Field, 1917 
(Oct.), 245-56. 23. 

This number contains articles on problems 
connected with literary, medical, industrial and 
Sunday school work, and on work among the 
Japanese in Korea. 

See also z (Survey, 1917) ; 84-6 (Evangelistic) ; 
92-3 (Education); zoz (Literature); 105 
(Church) ; z2z, 130 (Religions). 


China 


CHINA: HER History, Diplomacy, AND Com- 
MERCE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT Day. E.H. Parker. 2nd edition. 
346 pp. London: Murray. 10s, 6d. net. 
1917. 24. 

This standard volume, first published in rgo1, 
has been revised throughout and brought up to 
date. 

Cu1na Mission YEAR Boox. 8th Annual 
Issue. Edited by E.C. Lobenstine. 588 pp. 
Shanghai: C.L.S. London: R.T.S. New 
York: Miss. Ed. Movement. $2.20. 1917. 
25. 
See review, Pp. 132. 

A DecADE OF PROGRESS IN CHINA. China 
Mission Year Book, 1917. 63-283. 26. 

A survey in which the development of mis- 
sionary work is treated province by province. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION oF THE 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY IN 
CHINA IN 1915. E. C. Lobenstine. China 
Mission Year Book, 1917. 45-62. 27. 

Tue FourtH YEAR OF THE CHINA CONTINUA- 
TION CommITTEE. E.C. Lobenstine., China 
Mission Year Book, 1917. 468-77. 28. 


¢THE PRESENT STATUS OF PROTESTANT 
MIssIOoNs IN TIENTSIN. R. M. Hersey. 


CR, 1917 (Sept.), §79-90. 29. 

+Cuina’s WOMEN AND THEIR POSITION IN THE 
CHurcn. P. S. Tséng. CMR, 1917 (Oct.), 
372-6. 3o. 
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Shanghai : 


Malay Archipelago 

{ViJFTIG JAREN HALMAHERA-ZENDING. J.L.D. 
van der Roest. MNZG, 1917 (LXI?), 236- 

36. 
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British india and Ceylon 


History or INp1a. 
to the Present Davy. 


Captain L. J. Trotter. 
Revised edition. 


Illus. Maps. xxiv +498 
pp. London: S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. net. 
1917. 39. 


BEGINNINGS IN INDIA. Eugene Stock, D.C.L. 
128 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 2s. net. 1917. 
0. 
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missions, including the introduction of various 
methods of work. 
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i Indien. Carl Anshelm. 16 S. Stock- 
holm: A. B. Svenska Krykans Diakoni- 
styrelses Bokférlag. 25 Gre. 1916. 44. 


AN Urpu MANUAL OF THE Puonetic, IN- 
DUCTIVE, OR DirRECT METHOD: based on 
the Gospel of John with a progressive intro- 





duction to the constructions of the Urdu 
Language. Thomas F. Cummings, D.D. 
2nd and revised edition. Ivii+156 +433 pp. 
Sialkot : Mission of the United Pres. Ch. of 
N. America. 1916. 45. 

INDIAN EDUCATION IN 1915-16. 70 pp. 

| Calcutta: Government Printing Press. 8 
annas. 1917. 46. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 


ASCERTAIN AND ADVISE HOW THE IMPERIAL 


IDEA MAY BE FOSTERED IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES IN BuRMA. 94 pp. Rangoon: 
Government Printing Press. Rs. 1.8. 1917. 
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See p. 25. 


+A HunpRED YEARS oF CHRISTIAN WORK IN 
Ceyton. A Brief Sketch of the Ceylon 
Mission, American Board. J. H. Dickson. 
HF, 1917 (Oct.), 365-77. 48. 


DIRECTORY COR- 
1917. Compiled by 
Scottish Mission 
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To May 
—— Inglis. Ajmer: 

ndustries Co. 1917. 49. 
See also z (Survey, 1917); 79 (Barisal Sister- 
hood) ; 90 (Evangelistic) ; rog—r2 (Church) ; 
124-9, 134 (Religions) ; 145 (‘Goal of India’). 


PROTESTANT 
RECTED UP 


From the Earliest Times | 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 


¢Die ENTWICKLUNG DES OSMANISCHEN 
VERFASSUNGSSTAATES VON DEN ANFANGEN 


BIS ZUR GEGENWART. Dr Referendar 
Jaschke. Die Welt des Islams, 1917 (Aug.), 
5-56. 50. 


B. 
si. 


¢THe CatrpnHatTe. D. 
1917 (Oct.), 349-57. 


¢Beyvonp Kuartum. Stephen Trowbridge. 
MW, 1917 (Oct.), 372-89. 42. 


Macdonald. MW, 


Vividly told incidents in the lives of Indian | 


women. 


Our Misston 1n BENGAL. Missions of the 
United Free Church of Scotland. 68 pp. 
Edinburgh : U.F. Church of Scotland. 4d. 
1917. 42. 

ETT DYRBART ARV. 
Indien. 


Séderblom. 128 S. Stockholm: A. B. 
Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bok- 
férlag. Kr. 1.50. 1017. 43. 


En NATIONELLT KRYKLIG HEDERSSAK. 


Vart_nya missionsfalt i | 
Med férord av Arkebiskop Nathan 


| See also r (Survey, 1917); 104 (Literature) ; 
| 435-7 (Islam). 

Africa (General) 

| THRICE THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. A 
Record of Journeying across Africa during 


| the years 1913-16. J. du Plessis. Illus. 
| 350 pp. London: Longmans. 14s. net. 
| 1917. 53. 


A review of this volume is in preparation. 


NAgot | EEN ToER Door AFrika. J. du Plessis. 
om den evangelisk-lutherska Tamulmissionen | 


Illus. Map. 312 pp. Cape Town and 
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Amsterdam: Algemeene Zendingssecretaris 
der N. G. Kerk in Zuid Afrika. 1917. §4. 

Covers the same ground as the preceding entry 
but is an independent work with different illustra- 
tions and map. 


ADVENTURES IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE HUNT- | 


ING Picmigs. W. E. Geil. Illus. 
pp. New York: Doubleday, Page. 
1917. 55- mi 

A volume in the ‘ True Adventure Series.” 


See also r (Survey, 1917). 


xX+310 
$1.35. 


North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 

Le Maroc: Geographie, Histoire, Mise en 
Valeur. Victor Piquet. Maps. xii+464 
pp. Paris: Armand Colin. 6 frs. 1917. 
56. 

Comprehensive and useful. 


West Africa 


(fom the Senegal to the Cunene, including the | 


West and Central Sudan) 


CROQUIS ET SOUVENIRS DE LA NIGERIE Dv | 


Norv. Isabelle Vischer. Illus. Map. 
140 pp. Paris: Attinger. 5 frs. 1917. 
57- 
‘See review, Pp. 135. 
tA Mass MOVEMENT SEEN FROM INSIDE. G. T. 
Manley. CMR, 1917 (Oct.), 377-83. 58. 
THE CaMEROoNS. Albert F. Calvert. Illus. 
Maps. xxxi+140 pp. London: Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net. I917. 59. 


Compiled mainly from German sources. 


VIER JAHRE IM GRASLAND VON KAMERUN, 
Wuhrmann. Illus. 
Buchh. 1917. 60. 


See also r4 (Biography). 


A. 
126 pp. Basel: Miss. 


East Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba) 


AAN DEN VOET VAN DEN KILIMANDSJARO. 
- H. Semmelink. 38 biz. 
redée. £0.20. 1917. 62. 


See also 120 (Religion). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE ZaAMBESI. Vol. I. George 
M. Theal. 3rd edition. 566 pp. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 1917. 62. 


The chapters on Bushmen, Hottentots and | 
Bantu have been omitted from this edition and | 4, CB4N4DB stican. 
additional matter added upon the occupation 
of part of South Africa by the Portuguese (1505- 
A separate index makes the contents of 


1795). 
this volume accessible to the,student, 


Rotterdam : | 
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| Tue Epucation oF THE SourH AFRICAN 

Native. Charles T. Loram. xx +340 pp. 

| London: Longmans. 6s. 6d. net. I917. 
63 


This important work, which is indispensable to 
all students of South African affairs, is the result 
of investigations by the Inspector of Schools 
in the Province of Natal based on wide know- 

| ledge of the psychology of the natives and of the 

| effects of the present educational system. The 
bases of reconstruction are discussed at some 
| length. 

| ¢GOVERNMENT Support OF NATIVE Epvuca- 

| TION. Christian Express, 1917 (Aug.), 118- 

| 213 (Sept.), 135-6. 64. 

| See also 123-4 (Church) ; 146 (Text-book). 

America 


NEGRO Epucation. A Study of the Private 
| and Higher Schools for Coloured People in 
| the United States. 2 vols. Illus. Maps. 


xiv +423 PP. 724 pp. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 2.25. I917. 
65 


A review of this book is in preparation. 

See also 6 (Early Anglican Work); rr (Re- 
lations with China). 

Australia and Oceania 

| oo New Paciric. British Policy and Ger- 


man Aims. C. B. Fletcher. Illus. Map. 
| 325 pp. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
| 1917. " 

See review, p. 133- 
ROUND ABOUT THE TORRES STRAITS. A 

Record of Australian Church Missions. 


Gilbert White, D.D., Bishop of Willochra. 
Illus. 104 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 2s. 
net. I917. 67. 

The romantic story of Carpentaria, Moa and 
New Guinea is vividly told. 


The Jews 


PALESTINE, THE REBIRTH OF AN ANCIENT 
Peopte. A. M. Hyamson. Illus. Map. 
xiv +292 Pp. London: Sidgwick & Jack- 
son. 10s. 6d. met. 1917. 68. 

Describes the material and spiritual revival 

| among the Jews in Palestine up to 1914. Im- 

| portant at the present time. 

| THE JewisH CuiLp, tts History, FOLKLore, 

BIoLoGy AND SocroLocy. W. M. Feldman. 

| xxii+454 pp. London: Biailliere, Tindall. 

; 

| 


10s. 6d. net. 1917. 69. 
| A comprehensive study, useful to students of 
Judaism. 


| See also z (Survey, 1917); 138 (Judaism). 
Other Fields 

Tjugofem ar i Ost- 
| Turkestan. J.E.Lundahl. 540S. Stock- 


holm: Svenska Missionsférbundets Forlag. 
| Kr. 6.00. 1917. 70. 


| See also zr (Survey, 1917). 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND HINDU 
CONCEPTIONS OF SIN 


By JOHN McKENZIE 


In attempting to write about the Hindu conception of 
sin and compare it with the Christian conception we are 
faced by the difficulty that while the Christian point of 
view is held by Christians with some degree of unanimity, in 
Hinduism there is far less in the way of a body of doctrine 
that is generally accepted. Within the Christian Church 
there is, no doubt, considerable diversity in matters of 
belief regarding many things, sin included. Yet the 
things regarding which Christians agree are infinitely 
more numerous and more fundamental than the things 
regarding which they differ. The same can hardly be 
claimed for Hinduism. There are, it is true, beliefs and 
points of view that are held in common by most Hindus, 
but a man’s claim to be called a Hindu does not depend 
in any way on what he believes. So, in thinking of the 
Hindu conception of sin we have to remember that, while 
it is possible to discover certain great central ideas that 
Hindu thinkers have conceived regarding sin, and while 
it is possible consequently to make certain general state- 
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ments regarding the Hindu conception of sin, in an ex- 
haustive discussion most of these general statements would 
have to be qualified or explained. The present article 
aims not at supplying an exhaustive exposition of Hindu 
conceptions of sin, but at setting forth some of the thoughts 
that in the Hindu mind have been most determinative 
of its attitude towards sin, and comparing them with the 
corresponding Christian thoughts. 

One point is of importance at the outset. In Christi- 
anity sin fulfils a determining function which it does not 
fulfil in Hinduism. To the Christian, salvation means, in 
its negative aspect, salvation from sin, and it is a sense 
of sin that has chiefly driven men and women to seek 
God. To the Hindu, on the other hand, the fundamental 
evil has seemed to be not sin, but individual existence, 
and it is from this that deliverance has been sought. We 
shall have more to say about this later, but it is well that 
it should be held clearly in view at the outset, for it is 
of fundamental importance. The longing for God and for 
deliverance often finds expression in Hindu literature in 
words that the Christian seeker might use, but which, as 
used by the Hindu, have a significance considerably 
different from what they would have if used by the 
Christian. There are many passages in the literature of 
Hinduism, in some of the Upanishads for example, that 
have been regarded by some readers as breathing a spirit 
as pure as that found in the most beautiful Christian 
literature. There is no need to depreciate such passages, 
but it is necessary that we should be clear that in many 
of them the aspirations expressed are of a kind very 
different from those of the Christian saint or seeker, or, 
at best, that they represent his aspirations only very 
incompletely. Christianity is an ethical religion; in it 
religion and moral goodness are inseparably bound up 
together. Hinduism, on the other hand, in spite of much 
high moral teaching to be found in its literature, is not 
essentially an ethical religion. 
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Further, even in quarters where the highest good has 
not been conceived as deliverance from individual existence, 
the bondage from which men have sought deliverance in 
religion has still been the bondage of the world. Take, 
for example, the account that Devendranath Tagore gives 
of the awakening of his soul to the light of God. On the 
night before his grandmother’s death he was seated at 
the burning-ghat on a coarse mat, when he heard them 
singing the Holy Name to her: ‘ Will such a day ever 
come, that while uttering the name of Hari, life will leave 
me ?’ 

The sounds reached my ears faintly, borne on the night wind; at this 
opportune moment a strange sense of the unreality of all things suddenly 
entered my mind. I was as if no longer the same man. A strong aversion 
to wealth arose within me. The coarse bamboo mat on which | sat seemed 
to be my fitting seat, carpets and costly spreadings seemed hateful, in my 
mind was awakened a joy unfelt before. . . . Up to this time I had been 
plunged in a life of luxury and pleasure. I had never sought after spiritual 
truths, What was religion? What was God? I knew nothing, had learnt 
nothing. My mind could scarcely contain the unworldly joy, so simple and 
natural, which I experienced at the burning-ghat.* 


It has been claimed that we have parallels to this in 
Christian experience, for example in the conversion of 
St Francis of Assisi. Whether or not these are true 
parallels we need not stop now to inquire. The fact 
remains that we have in Devendranath’s experience 
something that is typical of the Hindu attitude to religion, 
while in the case of the awakening of the soul of one who 
has been trained in a Christian land there is usually some 
sense not only of the unsatisfyingness of the world, but 
of positive failure or transgression in his own life. At a 
gathering of Christian students held recently, two students 
who had been converted from Hinduism to Christianity 
gave accounts of the circumstances under which they had 
been led to Christ. Both spoke of the great sense of sin 
under which they lived for a time before their conversion. 


Nearly every missionary present referred afterwards to this 
1 Autobiography of Devendranath Tagore, pp. 38, 39. 
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as something very unusual, saying that in their dealings 
with the people they had seldom found any deep sense 
of sin prior to conversion, its development usually depend- 
ing on a deepening Christian experience. With the Hindu, 
speaking generally, religion is not grounded in the sense 
of the need of deliverance from sin; and in this respect 
the Hindu point of view is widely removed from the 
Christian. 

The significance of this will become clearer if we con- 
sider the connotation of the term ‘sin’ as used by the 
Christian. There is no people in the world that does not 
recognize some sort of a distinction between right and 
wrong. But this distinction may be made from various 
points of view. We speak of crime, vice, evil and sin, 
and each of these terms is applied to wrong-doing as 
regarded from a different point of view. When the 
Christian uses the term ‘sin’ we understand him to speak 
of wrong-doing viewed in the aspect of its relation to 
God. Sin means to him essentially rebellion against God. 
A man may say, ‘I have done wrong,’ meaning thereby 
that he has committed an act that has in some way broken 
the moral order, without his ever thinking of the funda- 
mental meaning of that order; it may be to him nothing 
more than a merely conventional order. But when a 
Christian says, ‘I have sinned,’ his words involve recogni- 
tion of the moral order as grounded in the will and nature 
of God. Distinctions may be drawn between degrees of 
sin, but these are drawn by men discussing the situation 
abstractly. He who says of himself, ‘I have sinned,’ 
means when he so speaks that knowing the will of God 
he has done his own will, and so set the will of God at 
nought. Further, the rebellion against God that is signified 
when we speak of sin is rebellion not simply against the 
commands of God, but against God Himself. When we 
speak of the will of God, we think of it not as gathered 
up in a code of inscrutable commandments, but as the 
expression of a nature which is holy. Man is made in 
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the image of God and for fellowship with God, and he 
who sins rebels against this allegiance to God which is 
the end of his being. ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ The holiness 
of God is the motive to human holiness. 

The Hindu point of view is in marked contrast to this. 
We have, it is true, in some of the Hindu sacred writings 
the idea of God as the moral governor of the universe. 
This is most marked in the Rig Veda, and there especially 
in hymns addressed to the god Varuna. In some hymns 
he is addressed as if he were the One God, omnipotent, 
and invested with supreme moral authority. He is spoken 
of as the guardian of rita, a term which is applied to the 
cosmic and moral order, as well as to correct worship of 
the gods. He knows all the doings of men, so that one 
cannot even wink without him. He sends forth his spies 
who watch the doings of men. By men’s sins his wrath 
is kindled, and he binds fetters on the sinners. It is 
above all to Varuna that prayer for release from sin is 
made. Altogether we seem to have in this god one who 
does not fall far short of the Hebrew conception of God 
as the moral ruler of the universe. And indeed the Aryans 
were here on the way to a truly ethical conception of God. 
Varuna was the god who saw into men’s hearts, and who 
hated and punished sin, and there is no hymn addressed 
to him in which prayer is not made for the forgiveness of 
sin. But he is so represented only in the Rig Veda, and 
chiefly in the earlier books. In the Atharva Veda and 
other later Vedic works ‘he passes into the status of a 
god of night, who is both hostile and cruel.’* In the Rig 
Veda we do seem to have, in the conception of Varuna, 
God represented as a Holy Being against whose holiness 
men in their sinning rebelled. But the functions attri- 
buted to Varuna were also attributed to other gods; and 
there were other gods of lower character who were for- 
gotten only while Varuna was being worshipped, but who 
1 Barth, The Religions of India, p. 42. 
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were still there, and Varuna in course of time was dragged 
down to their level. In any case polytheism does not 
admit of a view of sin in which sin is thought of as rebellion 
against what is most essential in the nature of God; and 
when there are gods such as Indra who are celebrated for 
actions which are positively immoral the difficulties in the 
way of a satisfactory conception of sin become infinitely 
greater. 

There have not been wanting in the history of Indian 
religion other efforts after a conception of God as one and 
personal, and as the moral ruler of the universe. The 
history of Indian theism is a long and interesting one. 
But it has always been difficult for the Hindu mind clearly 
to grasp the idea of God as essentially holy, with a holiness 
that is sinned against in the sin of men. Indian theism 
has always tended to slip back into pantheism, and the 
idea of God’s transcendent holiness, which in Hebrew 
religion was the ground of the highest pre-Christian con- 
ception of moral duty, has seldom been clearly realized 
even by the most advanced Hindu thinkers. The union 
that has been sought with God has been not primarily 
ethical But emotional. For example, we find in a life of 
Ramanuja a woman praised for committing a revolting 
sin in order to secure the means of entertaining Ramanuja. 
‘For God Himself has said, ‘* If for my sake thou sinnest, 
it becometh merit; all merit without reference to me 
becometh sin.” ’! And we find the Maratha poet, Tukarim, 
with all his strong ethical sense, using words such as these, 
‘Unholy deeds we should commit, if they bring the posses- 
sion of God; proper actions we should give up, if they 
sever us from Him.’ * 

So far the results of our inquiry have been very largely 
negative. We have now to inquire more positively what 


sin means to the Hindu. The currents of religious and 
philosophical thought in India have been many and 


2 Govindacharya, Life of Ramanuja, p. 117. 
2 The Poems of Tukavam, translated by Fraser and Marathe, vol. i, p. 183. 
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diverse, but perhaps it may be fairly claimed that two, 
very different in character though seldom if ever com- 
pletely separated from each other, have been significant 
above all others. It will be necessary to glance briefly at 
each of these in order that we may be able to understand 
the meaning of sin to the typical Hindu. 

Firstly, we have in the Upanishads certain large 
principles enunciated that have become part of the 
philosophy of the great mass not only of the educated 
but of the common people of India. There are many 
contradictions in the Upanishads, and in them a basis 
has been found for very divergent doctrines, but there are 
certain ideas that are specially characteristic. The most 
significant is that of the identity of the human spirit with 
the world-spirit. The classical expression of this idea is 
found in the Chandogya Upanishad in the words addressed 
to Svetaketu by his father, ‘Thou, O Svetaketu, art it,’ ' 
which another quotation from the same Upanishad will 
help to make plain, ‘ He is my self within the heart, smaller 
than a corn of rice, smaller than a corn of barley, smaller 
than a mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed or the 
kernel of a canary seed. He is also my self within the 
heart, greater than the earth, greater than the sky, greater 
than heaven, greater than all these worlds.’* The indi- 
vidual soul, overcome by ignorance, imagines that it 
possesses an existence really individual. It sees things in 
their diversity, it distinguishes between me and thee. So 
long as the soul is beset by such ignorance, the individual 
is entangled in meshes from which he cannot free himself. 
It is in such attachment to finite things that the essential 
evil that oppresses men consists. For it is an attachment 
that does not end with death. At death the individual 
enters upon a new life, the form of which is determined 
by that which he has lived. The highest good is deliverance 
from this round of finite existence and realization of the 
unity of the Jivdtman or individual soul with the Paramdt- 


1 Chandogya Upanishad, vi, 8. 7. * Ibid. iii, 14. 3. 
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man or supreme soul. This union obviously cannot be 
attained by works. Even good deeds cannot lead to 
deliverance, for the existence of desire and its consequent 
activity involve attachment. Nevertheless all deeds are 
not equally valueless. There are works through which 
the soul is helped on its way towards the stage when it 
can attain final deliverance. Knowledge of the identity 
of the individual self with the supreme self is the means 
through which this deliverance is attained. This is a very 
hasty account of the central doctrine of the Upanishads, 
and one that to be accurate would have to be qualified 
and supplemented at every point. Yet it is given thus 
baldly because it is a doctrine that has to an extraordinary 
degree influenced Hindu thought. 

The second current of thought to which it is necessary 
to draw attention is, as has been said, of a very different 
character. All down through the history of Indian religion 
we find alongside and mingling with the deepest philo- 
sophical speculation a great deal of the crudest supersti- 
tion. Sacrifice, ritual, charms and incantations, magic in 
all its forms, all the devices whereby through physical 
tricks and stratagems spiritual results may be attained— 
these have been studied and practised by the people of 
India as by few other peoples in the world. As the 
Upanishads are the fountain head from which the current 
of philosophical thought has flowed, so the Atharva Veda 
is, if not the fountain head, the first great pool in the 
stream of Indian magical thought. These two streams of 
thought have never been far asunder. Even in the 
Upanishads we find many passages that are utterly puerile 
in the superstition they express, while even amid the 
gross absurdities of the magic of the Atharva Veda we 
find occasional passages of real philosophical depth. 

It may be claimed that these two currents of thought 
have influenced more powerfully than any others the 
religious thinking of Hindus. Just as in Christian countries 
certain Christian ideas belong to the very air we breathe, 
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so in India popular thinking is carried on in an atmosphere 
impregnated with these philosophical and magical ideas. 
Let us look at some of the ways in which their influence 
is seen on the Hindu conception of sin. 

We may begin with one aspect of Hindu thinking 
regarding sin in which it allies itself with the thinking 
of primitive peoples. Dewey and Tufts speak of two 
alternatives in the judgment of good and evil. These 
may be regarded as having moral significance, that is, as 
having a voluntary basis or origin. Or they may be con- 
sidered as substantial properties of things, as a sort of 
essence diffused through them, or as a kind of force resident 
in them, in virtue of which persons and things are noxious 
or helpful, malevolent or kindly.’ The latter alternative 
exactly describes not the Hindu conception of good and 
evil as a whole, but an element in it, to which reference 
has just been made, that has entered into the popular 
conception, and that is to be found at least in many of 
the Hindu sacred writings. The Rig Veda is comparatively 
free of this element, but the Atharva Veda is full of it 
almost to the exclusion of higher thoughts about good 
and evil. Sin there is barely more than physical. Take, 
for example, the following passage chosen almost at 
random : 

O Soma-and-Rudra, eject asunder the disease that has entered our house- 
hold ; drive far to a distance perdition ; any committed sin put away from us. 


O Soma-and-Rudra, do ye put all these remedies in our bodies; untie, 
loosen from us what committed sin may be bound in our bodies.? 


Bloomfield remarks regarding the conception of sin in the 
Atharva Veda, that ‘it exists as an independent morbid 
substance or entity which may fasten itself upon man 
without his conscious participation, or at least without his 
choice or sanction. In this sense sin or evil . . . assumes 
the character of an almost physical deficiency or disease. 
Sin too is transferable from man to man, from father to 


1 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 457. 
® Atharva Veda, Lanman’s Translation, vii, 42. 
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son, yea from gods to men.'! It would carry us too far 
afield if we were to attempt to show how such ideas have 
persisted in Hindu thought and how they enter into the 
very essence of Hindu ritual. It will perhaps be sufficient 
to point to the place that they have in the minds of the 
people at the present day. Every one who knows any- 
thing of Hinduism knows something of the many mechanical 
devices that are resorted to for the removal of moral 
defilement, of the place that bathing, for example, occupies 
in religious ritual, especially bathing in sacred rivers. 
There have not been wanting protests against this identifica- 
tion of the moral and the physical. We have such passages 
as these in Tukaram’s poems : 


What hast thou done by going to a holy river? Thou hast only outwardly 
washed thy skin. In what way has the interior been purified ? 


Again : 


When the auspicious juncture of Simhastha comes, it brings fortune only 
to barbers and priests. There are crores of sins in the heart, but externally 
a man shaves the hair on the head and the beard. What has been shaved off 
has disappeared. Tell me what else has changed. The vicious habits are not 
changed, which might be regarded as a mark of the destruction of sins.? 


Nevertheless these physical conceptions of sin have per- 
sisted in India, not only .among the common people but 
among many of the educated classes. Belief in the pos- 
sibility of the removal of moral stains through physical 
means is widespread, and breaches of ritual rules are 
widely regarded as involving much deeper sin than the 
infliction of injury upon one’s fellow-men. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that here we have 
an attitude to sin that is foreign to the Christian way of 
thinking. Hindus are fond of arguing that in Christian 
sacraments and observances there is nothing fundamentally 
different from what is practised in Hinduism. There are 
modern Hindu writers who seek to impress this by applying 


1 Bloomfield, Atharva Veda, p. 83. 
* Translated by Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism and Saivism, pp. 94, 95. 
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nearly the full range of Christian terminology to Hindu 
practices and conceptions. But there is an_ essential 
difference between the two points of view. It may be 
said that what is fundamental in the Christian religion is 
the principle that God is love. The relation between the 
believer and God is a personal one—a relation of love. 
Such a personal relationship cannot be disturbed by any 
merely physical event—an error in ritual, for example. 
In the Christian religion the physical aspect of religious 
observances is of significance only as the expression of 
spiritual realities. In Hinduism, on the other hand, there 
is much in ritual and in the significance that is attached 
to its right performance that is in contradiction to the idea 
that love is the overruling power in the universe; for 
the operation of spiritual forces can be thwarted by forces 
that are merely physical. 

All through the history of Hinduism there have been 
some who like Tukarém have risen above this physical 
conception of sin. In the Sitras of Gautama, for example, 
we find this statement : 


He that has the forty sacraments, but has not the eight good qualities 
[ie. mercy, forbearance, freedom from envy, purity, calmness, correct be- 
haviour, freedom from greed and from covetousness] enters not into union 
with Brahma. But he that has only a part of the forty sacraments and has 


the eight good qualities enters into union with Brahma, and into the heaven 
of Brahma. 


The question naturally arises whether the content of the 
Hindu conception of sin when thus stripped of what is purely 
physical is identical with that of the Christian conception. 
Many writers have hastily assumed that it is. 

This raises a question of some importance. The 
Christian believes in the reality of the soul as an 
individual existence; he believes that it is essentially 
eternal. The typical Hindu believes that the distinction 
of me and thee is the outcome of ignorance. To the 
Christian the world is real, not in the sense that he has 
here ‘a continuing city,’ but in the sense that God is 
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manifested in it, and that man can realize God’s purposes 
concerning him in it. To the typical Hindu the world 
does not reveal God but is a veil concealing Him. The 
attitude of the Hindu mind to sin is closely connected 
with this. The Christian believes that God’s will is re- 
vealed in all the variety of relationships into which he 
enters in the world, and that in failing to fulfil or in per- 
verting these relationships he rebels against the will of 
God, and so commits sin. The Christian ideal is not 
withdrawal from the world, but the carrying out of the 
purposes of God in the world. To the Hindu on the other 
hand the world has seemed to be evil, and Hindu ethics 
is consequently to a very large extent negative in character. 
The problem is, in one aspect of it, not how the individual 
may attain a positive good but how negatively he may 
be least entangled with the world. Starting from very 
different positions the Christian and the Hindu arrive at 
ideas of the content of sin that to the superficial observer 
seem to be very little removed from each other. Take 
the passage just quoted from Gautama, or take the following 
statement said to have been made by a king : 


In my kingdom there is no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man without 
an altar in his house, no ignorant person, no adulterer, much less an adulteress. 


We have here statements that with very slight changes 
might have been made by Christians. But when we go 
further in our study of the Hindu point of view, we find 
that while actions are condemned that are opposed to the 
moral order as the Christian regards it, there are other 
actions regarding which there is no such agreement. When 
we turn to a passage like Matthew xxv, 42-3, we find 
something that the typical Hindu has not grasped. He 
has not realized that any sin is involved in failing to 
minister to the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, the 
naked, the sick and the prisoner. It must not be sup- 
posed that Hindus have been lacking in qualities of 
kindness and sympathy, or that these have never been 
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regarded as duties. But the inevitable outcome of Hindu 
thought has been the glorification of passivity. According 
to one passage of the Bhagavad Gita, more characteristic 
of Hindu thought generally than of that work in particular, 
the good man is one 

to whom pain and pleasure are alike ; who abides in himself; to whom clods, 
stones or gold are alike; to whom things sweet and things not sweet are 
equal; who is wise; to whom blame and praise of himself are equal; who is 
indifferent to honour and dishonour, indifferent to the interests of friend or 


foe ; who renounces all undertakings—he is said to have passed beyond the 
moods.! 


The same thing is revealed by the thought and practice 
of the people. The sins that are most condemned are 
not such sins as neglect of duty, breach of faith and the 
like, but pride, anger, sensuality, worldliness and such 
other sins as involve loss of self-control or attachment of 
the self to the things of the world.? And these, it will 
now be seen, are condemned not so much as implying 
rebellion against God or injury to one’s fellow-men, but 
as hindering the soul from attaining deliverance. In 
sinning it is against one’s self that one chiefly sins. 

Much of what has been said will be gathered up and 
simplified when we pass on to consider the Hindu con- 
ception of forgiveness. This has been touched on already, 
but it is necessary to consider it somewhat more closely. 
The Christian views sin as something that comes between 
him and God, marring fellowship. Sin to him does not 
mean a series of isolated acts of greater or less consequence, 
but personal rebellion against the God of love. Sin has 
accordingly infinite implications. Whatever view we take 
of the doctrine of eternal punishment, the rationale of it 
is clear; and in the light of this it becomes intelligible 
why Christian people should believe that forgiveness for 
sin should have been made possible at such infinite cost. 


1 Bhagavad Gitd, xiv, 24, 25. 

2A student who was reprimanded for beating a servant expressed great regret 
that he should have lost his temper, but could not be brought to see that he had done 
anything wrong in inflicting injury on the servant. 
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Earlyjin the history of Indian religion the doctrine of 
Karma was formulated, according to which each individual 
reaps the fruit of his acts, good or bad. The great strength 
of this doctrine lies in the elements of truth contained in 
it, but generally it has been interpreted in a_ purely 
mechanical way. A man’s good or evil works have been 
looked upon as something that can be regarded apart 
from the man—after the manner of a fund, with its credit 
and debit sides. An illustration of this may be found in 
the Chandogya Upanishad, where there is a discussion of 
the destiny of the souls of good men. They go ultimately 
to the moon. ‘ Here they are loved by the Devas, yes, 
the Devas love them. Having dwelt there till their good 
works are consumed, they return again that way as they 
came.’! One of the outcomes of this doctrine has been 
that it is exceedingly difficult for the Hindu to realize 
that a single sin can be of any great consequence. It 
seems strange to him that the Christian should make so 
much of one sin. Further, it will be readily understood 
that the doctrine precludes anything closely resembling 
forgiveness as the Christian understands it. There can be 
no question of the setting right of a broken relationship. 
The problem is rather that of the wiping off of a debt. 
But even that helps one only to a certain extent, for the 
ideal state is not one in which no sin can be laid to one’s 
charge, but one in which the self is freed from the fruit of 
works, good or bad. The great quest of the Hindu has 
been for a way of escape from Karma and Samsara. 

Here we are in a region where such a term as ‘ forgive- 
ness’ has even less applicability ; in a region far remote, 
too, from the mechanical contrivances for the wiping away 
of sin. There are many ways by which one may be helped 
on towards the final process through which deliverance 
may be attained, but the process itself is a process of 
knowledge—knowledge of the identity of the individual 
self and the cosmic self. Sin then becomes meaningless. 


1 Chandogya Upanishad, v, 10, 4, 5. 
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‘As water does not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil deed 
clings to one who knows it.’ ! 

The followers of the way of bhakti seem at first sight 
to hold out hope of a more satisfying doctrine. The 
object of devotion is conceived as endowed with personal 
qualities, and deliverance is supposed to be attained 
through a union of love between the worshipper and 
himself. This union has sometimes been conceived as an 
ethical one, involving something approaching the Christian 
idea of forgiveness. But the tendency has been to con- 
ceive the union as an emotional one, to which there is no 
ethical barrier that must be first removed. In consequence 
we meet with all sorts of extravagances under the name 
of bhakti. In some of its more extreme forms, ‘a single 
act of faith, a single sincere invocation of the name of 
God, cancels a whole life of iniquity and crime. Hence 
the importance attached as early as the Bhagavad Gita 
to the last thought, and the idea of attaining complete 
possession of this thought by an act of suicide, of throwing 
one’s self into the fire after being translated to a state of 
grace, or drowning one’s self in a sacred river.’? And to 
the follower of the way of devotion, as to the follower 
of the way of knowledge, the state of him who has found 
deliverance has tended to be not one of the highest ethical 
beauty, but one that is supreme above distinctions of good 
and evil. ‘He does not distress himself with the thought, 
Why did I not do what is good? Why did I do what is 
bad? He who thus knows these two (good and bad) 
frees himself.’ * 

JoHN McKENZIE 


1 Chdndogya Upanishad, iv, 14, 3. ? Barth, The Religions of India, pp. 227-8. 
3 Taittiviyaka Upanishad, ii, 9. 








THE REVELATION OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT IN THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES 


By ROLAND ALLEN 


I wis in this article to call attention to one aspect of the 
nature and work of the Holy Spirit which seems in our 
day to have been strangely underestimated. This aspect 
is revealed to us in the book of the Acts with a greater 
power and emphasis than in any other book of the New 
Testament ; but the revelation is not made didactically. 
St Luke does not state it, expound it or found an exhortation 
upon it; he recounts a history which contains it. In the 
history the revelation is made. St Luke tells us of the 
coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost and of the conse- 
quent action of those to whom He came. He leaves us to 
judge the nature of the Spirit by the character of the 
actions which he describes as the results of the Spirit’s 
coming. The revelation thus made is certainly not less 
powerful and impressive than a revelation made by direct 
assertion or argument. 

Now the story which St Luke narrates is a missionary 
story. If we consider the persons mentioned, nearly all are 
missionaries, and missionaries in the strict sense of the 
word—missionaries to those who have not yet heard of 
Christ. If we consider the acts which are narrated of 
these people, they are almost without exception missionary 
acts. There were no doubt in the early Church saints 
and teachers who were not all strictly missionaries in this 
sense ; but their names are scarcely mentioned. Some of 
those of whom we read much were great church organizers 
and theologians ; but when St Luke writes of them he writes 
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of them only as engaged in this one work of missionary 
preaching. With scarcely an exception the acts recorded 
in this book are the acts of missionaries and the missionary 
acts of missionaries. If, then, the Spirit is known by the 
acts which He inspires, the Spirit which inspires such lives 
and acts as these is revealed as a missionary Spirit, His 
nature is missionary, His work is missionary. 

Again, if we view the Acts as a book of church history, 
the same lesson is clearly written from the first word to 
the last. Of the organization of the Church, its rites, its 
ceremonies, its internal life, its ministry, its literature we 
read scarcely anything; so little that research has been 
compelled to found its theories often on single words intro- 
duced incidentally into the narrative. The history of the 
Church here recorded is almost entirely the history of the 
Church in its missionary aspect. The only controversies 
within the Church to which reference is made are contro- 
versies which directly affected its missionary work. Yet 
the author of this book had a unique and minute knowledge 
of the organization and early history of the first churches 
founded in Europe, and if he fails to give us information 
which would be to us so profoundly interesting, it is not 
because he was ignorant of it but because in writing of the 
coming of the Holy Spirit and His work his mind was 
wholly fixed upon that one aspect of the Spirit’s nature 
and work which was expressed in missionary effort. Where 
else in the Bible shall we find this aspect of the Spirit’s 
nature and work expressed with equal force ? 

This revelation is of supreme importance, not only for 
any full intellectual statement of the nature and work of 
the Holy Spirit, but also for any proper realization and 
expression of the Spirit in our own lives; for it embraces 
one whole hemisphere of the Spirit. It is not a little detail 
which can be ignored with impunity: it takes its place 
inevitably with the great revelations of holiness and of 
truth, and demands as careful consideration and as large 


an exposition. 
II 
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How, then, has this revelation been treated by the great 
teachers of our day ? I venture to say that it has been 
practically ignored. So bright a light could not wholly 
be hid. In almost every recent work on the Holy Spirit a 
sentence here or there suggests it. But where to find any 
full statement of its profound significance I do not know. 
Let us examine briefly the books of a few who have written 
on this subject. 

The authoritative work on the Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament is Professor Swete’s book published in 1909. 
The book is divided into three parts. In Part 1, 
‘The Holy Spirit in the History of the New Testament,’ 
the history of the Acts is dealt with in three chapters. 
In the first of these we are told of the Pentecostal out- 
pouring, and the gift of tongues is discussed with the con- 
clusion that 


the purpose of the miracle, if it is to be regarded in that light, was not to 
lighten the labour of the Christian missionary, but to call attention at the first 
outset to the Advent of the Paraclete, to demonstrate the reality of the 
heavenly Gift, and to symbolize the vanishing of racial distinctions before the 
progress of a Catholic Church. 


But surely the significance of the gift of tongues as 
the first gift of the Holy Spirit is far more profound than 
this. It does much more than symbolize the vanishing of 
racial distinctions: it reveals the nature and the work of 
the Spirit who so expressed Himself. The Holy Spirit is 
revealed as a Spirit desiring the salvation of all men, and 
enabling those in whom He dwells to proclaim the Gospel 
in terms which could be understood by men out of every 
race. In the same chapter, the sermon of St Peter is 
adduced as evidence that the Apostle had received power 
from some new source ; but it is ‘ freedom of speech,’ ‘ courage, 
wisdom and skill’ upon which the stress is laid rather than 
the spirit of redeeming love which inspired the Apostle. 

In the next chapter we read : 


In the Acts we learn how the Spirit revealed Itself in the experience of 
the apostolic age. . . . The apostles showed themselves capable of teaching 
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and ruling the Church and representing their Master in the face of the world 
They instructed the newly baptized, wrought signs and wonders in Jerusalem 


proclaimed the resurrection of Jesus and the hope whieh it held forth to 
mankind. 


But again it is ‘ boldness,’ and ‘ courage,’ and ‘ strength’ 
upon which Professor Swete lays stress as the signs of the 
presence of the Spirit. In truth these were all secondary 
signs. Boldness and courage and strength are not neces- 
sarily signs of the presence of the Spirit at all. Not any 
boldness, nor any strength, reveals the nature of the Spirit; 
but only boldness and strength inspired by the Spirit of 
redeeming love. It is the burning desire for the salvation 
of men which reveals the nature of the Spirit in the boldness 
and strength of the apostles. 

A few pages later, when he deals with the appointment 
of the Seven, Professor Swete turns back to the Old Testa- 
ment and finds a parallel in the gift of the Spirit to Bezalel 
and Oholiab. He fails to point out that St Luke tells us 
nothing about any of the Seven save those two whom the 
Spirit impelled to become notorious missionaries, omitting 
any account of the work of those who did only the work for 
which they were appointed. In the last chapter he con- 
cludes his account of the sending forth of Paul and Barnabas 
by saying, ‘thus the missions of the Church to heathen 
lands were set on foot by an act of the Holy Spirit,’ 
he tells us how the Spirit is seen controlling and directing 
St Paul on his journeys, and he concludes by saying that 
‘from the second part of the Acts alone it is clear that His 
mission was no less world-wide than the destiny of the 
Christian society’; but he utterly fails to convince us 
that the sending forth of St Paul and the world-wide mission 
of the Spirit reveal the nature of the Spirit and that the 
world-wide destiny of the Church is due to the fact that 
the Spirit in her is a world-embracing Spirit, striving after 
the salvation of all men in Jesus Christ. 

In Part 1 Professor Swete deals with the Teaching of 
the New Testament concerning the Holy Spirit. In this 
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part it is most remarkable that there is no mention of 
the teaching of the Acts at all. This is due, I suppose, 
to the fact that St Luke does not turn aside to assert in so 
many words the truth, which is manifest on every page, 
that the Spirit given at Pentecost was a missionary Spirit 
inspiring men to strive for the conversion of all whom they 
could reach. 

In Part 11—the summary of doctrine—there is a chapter 
on the Spirit in the Church where Professor Swete has much 
to say of baptism, of the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of unity 
in the Church, of growth and of the teaching of the Church, 
and of the perfecting of the Church, but nothing of the 
Spirit of missions. 

That so learned and so thoughtful a writer, realizing 
the world-wide mission of the Church, should write a 
study of the Acts without calling our attention to the true 
secret of her missionary power, without expressing more 
clearly the profound teaching which is contained in the 
Acts concerning the nature and work of the Holy Spirit— 
a teaching which is fundamental to any real understanding 
of the labours of the apostles and which is implied in 
every page of the book—this surely is most significant and 
astonishing. 

Bishop Welldon wrote The Revelation of the Holy Spirit 
in 1902. In that book he does indeed tell us that ‘ it was 
in the power of the Spirit that the apostles entered upon 
their sublime task of evangelizing the world’; and in 
this sentence he seems to come nearer than in any other 
passage in his book to expressing the truth revealed in the 
Acts; but he says later: ‘ Although the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is mentioned frequently in the Acts of the Apostles, 
the nature of the gift is left in obscurity.’ This is because 
he finds in the Acts a Spirit which inspires and energizes 
the lives of Christians, and invests with a sacred prerogative 
the presbyters and bishops of the Church ; but, if he sees, 
he fails to remark that the Spirit revealed in the Acts is 
the same Spirit who was revealed in the Incarnation and 
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Passion of our Lord, yearning and striving for the salvation 
of men. It would be easy to read his book and to under- 
stand that it was in the power of the Spirit that the apostles 
entered upon their sublime task of evangelizing the world ; 
but it would not be easy to learn, what the Acts mani- 
festly proves, that it was under the impulse of that Spirit 
that the apostles entered upon their task, that the Spirit 
moved them to undertake it, because that task was essenti- 
ally His task, His work, and it was His nature to perform it. 

Bishop Moberly in The Administration of the Holy 
Spirit has one sentence in which this truth is really ex- 
pressed : 


No sooner had the Twelve received the power from on high for which 
they had been bidden by the Lord to tarry in the city of Jerusalem than they 
began to impart it to others. Perhaps we may not unduly generalize here, 
and drawing a Christian universal from this particular, say that the true fire of 
the Holy Spirit can never be present in any man without its setting him 
instantly upon endeavouring to diffuse that light and heat to others beside 
himself. 


Apart from the fact that Bishop Moberly draws his 
conclusion with a little hesitation from a single particular 
example in the Acts, instead of asserting it strongly as the 
obvious conclusion to be drawn from the whole tenor of 
the book, this saying does really suggest the truth. But 
unfortunately it stands very much alone. For the rest 
he is rather concerned to show that ‘it has pleased God 
to bind His invisible operations to outward and visible 
methods,’ and his work is therefore almost wholly concerned 
with the sacraments as channels of grace and with the 
ministers of them. 

Bishop Webb wrote a book On the Presence and Office 
of the Holy Spirit, a book of beautiful addresses to com- 
municants, but of this aspect of the Spirit’s nature and work 
he did not say one word, although his own missionary zeal 
made it clear to all men that he was unquestionably moved 
by it. 

J Bishop Moule in his Veni Creator says that ‘ of the great 
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Scriptural passages which discourse of the Holy Spirit and 
His work, I observe that these are to be found “in the main ”’ 
in the writings of St John and St Paul.’ In the index at 
the end of the book there is no reference to any passage in 
the Acts of the Apostles. There are, of course, as there 
could not but be in the pages of such a writer, earnest 
references to foreign missions; but it is simply amazing 
that the revelation of the Spirit made to us in the Acts 
as a Spirit which impels those who receive Him to labour 
for the conversion of those who have not heard the name of 
Christ, should have been so utterly ignored. 

When men like these fail, it is not surprising that Arch- 
deacon Hare, who wrote as long ago as 1850, should have 
written an exposition of St John xvi, 8, which seems to 
embrace everything except the world. 

If we turn from the writers of the Anglican Church to 
the leading teachers of other denominations we find nothing 
more satisfying. 

Professor Denney wrote on the Holy Spirit in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels; but he says nothing 
whatever of this aspect of the Holy Spirit’s nature and 
work. 

Professor Candlish in The Work of the Holy Spirit finds 
the proof of the fulfilment of promise on the Day of Pente- 
cost in the signs and in the inward change effected in the 
disciples and in the people at Jerusalem: in the disciples— 
enlightenment, new courage, forbearance and love; in 
the hearers—conviction of sin. In Professor Candlish’s 
book the work of the Holy Spirit as a witness and teacher 
is entirely confined to that of teaching us, interpreting 
Holy Scripture to us, witnessing in our souls, the founda- 
tion of the certainty of our faith giving us an assurance of 
God’s grace, our helper in prayer. There is not a word 
about that aspect of the nature and work oi the Holy Spirit 
which is the peculiar glory of the Acts. 

This is surely remarkable. It is not as though the 
revelation of the Spirit made to us in the Acts were doubtful, 
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uncertain or hesitating. It is on the contrary clear and 
forcible and insistent. It is not as though these writers 
had missed it entirely. An occasional sentence, as we have 
seen, shows that the connexion between the coming of the 
Spirit and the world-wide mission of the Church was noticed. 
What is remarkable is that dimly perceiving the connexion 
these writers utterly failed to grasp its significance and 
importance. It is as though the teaching of St John and 
of St Paul had so filled their minds that when they came 
to read a revelation made, not didactically and explicitly 
but by illustration and implication, they could see in it no 
revelation save that which they had already learned. 

We often complain that Christian people at home have 
little zeal for the spread of the Gospel. How can it be 
otherwise when our people are taught that the Holy Spirit 
is given, when they are taught to recognize Him in their 
own souls, almost entirely as the Sanctifier, the Truth 
Revealer, the Strengthener, and in the Church as the 
Organizer and the Director of Counsels, whilst they are 
not taught in anything like the same degree that He is the 
Spirit of Redeeming Love, active in them towards others, 
moving every individual soul to whom He comes and the 
Church in which He dwells to desire and to labour for the 
bringing of all men everywhere to God in Jesus Christ ? 

Ro.tanD ALLEN 








THE CHURCHES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND AMERICAN ORI- 
ENTAL RELATIONS 


By SIDNEY L. GULICK, D.D. 


‘THE more I see of you the less you look like a Jap.’ This 
humorous yet highly significant remark by Mr Walter 
MacArthur was made at a dinner in San Francisco when 
for the first time Japanese labour delegates sat as guests 
of honour side by side with President Samuel Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labour and Secretary Paul 
Scharrenberg of the California State Federation of Labour. 
That historic dinner was clear evidence of the turn of the 
tide in American-Japanese relations. 

Until the Russo-Japanese war (1905) the relations of 
America and Japan had been ideal. Mutual goodwill, 
helpfulness and appreciation had prevailed. Soon after 
the close of the war, however, persistent rumours insisted 
that Japan’s next war would be with the United States. 

Real difficulties, moreover, began to develop in Cali- 
fornia on account of rapidly growing Japanese immigra- 
tion. Extravagant stories were soon in circulation. In 
1907 some 30,000 Japanese were admitted to the United 
States. Anti-Japanese agitation waxed violent. Then 
came the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’ between Japan and 
the United States by which Japan undertook to stop all 
new Japanese labour immigration to America. In the 
first full year of its operation (ending June 30, 1909) only 
4443 Japanese entered the United States while 74938 
departed. Since that agreement went into effect (1908— 
16) 15,141 more Japanese males have left the United 


States than have entered, while 21,998 more females have 
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come than have departed. This means that the Japanese 
government solved for us the problem of Japanese im- 
migration without our passing any discriminatory legisla- 
tion. And it also shows that Japanese men remaining in 
America are settling down for permanent life, bringing 
their wives and planning to rear their children here. 

In spite, however, of the ‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ’ so 
faithfully administered, the anti-Japanese agitation went 
on. Many offensive bills were proposed in the state 
legislatures of the Pacific Coast, notably in that of Cali- 
fornia. Mutual irritation in California and in Japan 
became increasingly acute. In 1918 the famous Anti- 
Alien Land Law of California was enacted which brought 
matters to fever heat. Many in America confidently 
expected war. Meetings of indignation were held in Japan 
at which some foolish things were said by a few hot-heads. 
But the cablegram announcing a ‘ mob of 20,000 surging 
through the streets of Tokyo clamouring for war with 
America’ was absolutely false. 

Count Okuma made at that time a statement that 
should be repeated in every pulpit in America. ‘ The 
American-Japanese problem,’ said he, ‘cannot be solved 
by mere diplomacy, nor by legislation, nor even by war or 
threats of war. The only possible solution is by an appeal 
to the Christians of America to solve it on the Christian 
principles of universal human brotherhood.’ 

At that time of tension the daily papers of Japan were 
asking what the missionaries were doing about it—why 
the missionaries did not go back to the United States to 
teach America to be Christian. And the missionaries were 
not indifferent. Many letters and even cablegrams went 
from them as individuals and as groups seeking to head 
off the obnoxious legislation in California. Japanese re- 
garded the proposed legislation as insulting and humiliat- 
ing, because it singled out Japanese for differential legisla- 
tion when there was no real occasion for it. 

It was at that juncture that the Japan mission of the 
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American Board (American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions) sent a memorial to the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America as the largest single 
Christian body in the United States (composed of thirty 
denominations) asking that it ‘appoint a commission to 
study the whole question in its relation to the teachings 
of Christ’ and ‘to seek to rally the Christian forces of 
the United States for the solution of the problem and for 
the promoting of such measures as are in accord with the 
highest standards of Christian statesmanship.’ 

Early in 1914 the Commission on Relations with Japan 
was established by the Federal Council. During the four 
intervening years a notable work has been accomplished. 
Many factors have been co-operating to bring about the 
present improved relations of America and Japan but one 
of them beyond question has been the contribution of the 
churches of America through the Commission on Relations 
with Japan. 

In January 1915 the president of the Federal Council, 
Dr Shailer Mathews, and the writer of this account were 
sent to Japan as a Christian embassy to do what an embassy 
might to allay the irritation and to assure the Japanese 
that a campaign of education in the United States would 
be earnestly carried out. The effect on Japan of that 
visit, which lasted only one month (February), was unex- 
pectedly great. It was described by one appreciative 
writer as ‘beyond calculation.” The Rev. M. Ibuka, 
president of the Presbyterian college in Tokyo, wrote 
later saying: ‘ There can be but one opinion in regard to 
the inestimable value of your recent mission. A flood of 
light has been shed on the problem.’ Dr J. L. Dearing 
said ‘the value of the embassy far exceeded in significance 
what the promoters anticipated or dared to hope.’ 

The immediate result of that embassy was to quiet the 
anti-American agitation and to help Japanese to realize 
that there was a large body of Americans who earnestly 
were trying to solve the question in ways that were 
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honourable and mutually advantageous. The most im- 
portant outcome, however, was an arrangement whereby 
two representatives of Japanese labour came in July to 
California as fraternal delegates to the Annual Convention 
of the California State Federation of Labour. 

The writer had received (November 1914) from Mr 
Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Federation, the 
suggestion that an exchange of fraternal delegates by 
Japanese and American labour would be mutually profit- 
able. On arrival in Japan the matter was promptly 
presented to the foreign office. Even after securing the 
assent of the government to the principle of such exchange, 
there was difficulty in finding the right persons. And 
even then the government would not grant them passports 
unless assurances were given that the going of Japanese 
delegates to California would not be made the occasion 
of fresh anti-Japanese agitation and insult. Although 
such guarantees could not of course be given by any one, 
Mr Scharrenberg promised the writer in April that he 
would personally do whatever he could to make a success 
of the coming to America of the delegates. And he carried 
out his word most loyally. Messrs Suzuki and Yoshimatsu 
spent five months in California and left a friendly feeling 
with every one whom they met. They attended the 
California State Federation Annual Convention and were 
seated as fraternal delegates. Mr Suzuki’s address there 
and in many Californian cities in the meetings of organized 
labour quite changed the attitude toward the Japanese, 
and this of course had its effect on the attitude of Japanese 
in California toward American labour. It was at this 
time that Mr MacArthur made the remark to Mr Suzuki 
quoted in our opening sentence. 

This new mutual attitude came prominently to the 
front in August 1916 when the San Francisco Waiters’ 
Union went on strike. Japanese waiters, though not 
members of the union and under no obligations, never- 
theless walked out with the union waiters. And when 
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employers tried to hire other Japanese to come in to break 
the strike, no Japanese could be secured. This naturally 
immensely pleased the members of all labour unions. A 
few weeks later at the Annual Convention of the California 
State Federation of Labour (October 1916) four unions 
brought in resolutions requesting permission to organize 
Japanese. These resolutions were referred to the Executive 
Committee for a year of study. 

In the meantime, Mr Suzuki, who had spent eight 
months in Japan building up his organization from 7000 
to 30,000 members, returned to America (September 1916) 
bringing invitations to Mr Scharrenberg and President 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labour to visit 
Japan as fraternal delegates. The war has, however, 
made this impossible. At the national gathering of the 
American Federation of Labour at Baltimore (November 
1916) President Gompers presented Mr Suzuki with a 
diamond-studded gold watch-fob as a token of the friend- 
ship of America for Japanese labour. The money for this 
gift was raised by Mr Scharrenberg. One of the significant 
items to be mentioned in this connexion is that for the 
first time in many years the Legislative Program of the 
California State Federation of Labour for 1916 had no 
plank calling for fresh anti-Japanese legislation. 

The above statements, however, do not complete the 
evidences of a new spirit developing in California. The 
cordial welcome extended by California, and especially by 
San Francisco, to the various missions and groups that 
have come from Japan in recent months has been as 
surprising as delightful. 

The head of the Parliamentary Mission, Dr T. Masao, 
said that they had felt some anxiety before reaching 
California as to how they would be received and treated, 
particularly in California. The experiences of Japanese 
in former years in California are still reverberating in 
Japan. Even eminent visitors from Japan have on 
occasion been subjected to insult and humiliation. This 
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Parliamentary Mission, however, much to their satisfaction, 
received nothing but the most cordial treatment wherever 
they went. In no city of the United States has their 
reception been more friendly than it was in San Francisco. 
While a suitable welcome was to have been expected from 
state and city officials and from the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco, the representatives of organized labour 
were hardly expected to show the same manifestations of 
cordial goodwill. Such, however, was the case. 

Mr George Shina, popularly known as the Japanese 
‘ Potato King,’ gave a dinner to the Mission which several 
representatives of organized labour also attended. Accord- 
ing to the statement of Dr Masao, the frank conference 
which there took place in regard to Japanese labour in 
California and in Japan, and as to methods for meeting 
such difficulties as still remain in the economic competition 
of Japanese with American labour, was exceedingly satis- 
factory to all concerned. At that conference Mr Murphy, 
president of the California State Federation of Labour, 
was present and also Mr Paul Scharrenberg, its secretary- 
treasurer, ‘the man behind the throne.’ So cordial were 
the relations established that an official letter of introduc- 
tion for the entire Mission to Mr Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labour, and to the other 
officers at Washington, was presented to them by Mr Schar- 
renberg on behalf of the California State Federation. 

On their arrival in Washington, the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labour was in session. 
President Gompers took the opportunity to introduce the 
entire Parliamentary Mission to the entire Executive 
Council, on which occasion again frank and friendly 
addresses were made on both sides. 

The members of the Japanese War Mission had much 
the same experience. Leaders of organized labour, who 
in years gone by had not been slow to express their opposi- 
tion to and condemnation of Japanese, came forward with 
surprising manifestations of cordial greetings. 
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While these influences have been working through the 
ranks of organized labour, the campaign of education 
carried on by the Federal Council has been going on among 
the churches of America. The writer has been sent far 
and wide over this extended land, speaking not only in 
churches and before groups of Christian men and women 
but also before chambers of commerce, trade boards and 
clubs. Tens of thousands of pamphlets and leaflets have 
been distributed and numberless articles have been con- 
tributed to the secular and religious press. 

Special conferences have been held in regard to these 
matters, significant resolutions have been passed, and 
important committees have waited on President Wilson 
and on the committees and members of Congress. 

The writer has everywhere contended that a real 
difficulty has arisen in the new contact of the East and 
the West. California and the Pacific Coast states are 
right in contending that free immigration from Asia would 
be disastrous; but so also is Japan right in contending 
that invidious and humiliating race legislation is not 
friendly nor Christian. 

Some solution accordingly must be found that recognizes 
and provides for the right on both sides. The proposals 
the writer has been urging he has called at times the New 
Oriental Policy and at times Proposals for Constructive 
Immigration Legislation. Stated in their very briefest form 
they are as follows : 


America needs a sound policy for dealing comprehensively and construc- 
tively with all the closely interrelated problems, arising out of our enormous 
and varied immigration legislation, fitted to take the place of existing in- 
complete, disconnected and piecemeal laws and methods. The legislation 
needed should deal with: 

The regulation of immigration. 

The registration of aliens. 

The distribution of immigrants. 

The education of aliens for American life. 

The protection of aliens by the Federal Government. 

The naturalization of aliens. 
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Legislation dealing with these matters should be controlled by the follow- 
ing principles : 

1. The United States should so regulate and, where necessary, restrict 
immigration as to provide that only so many immigrants of each race or 
people may be admitted as can be wholesomely Americanized. 

2. The number of those individuals of each race or people already in the 
United States who have become Americanized affords the best basis of the 
measure for the further immigration of that people. 

3. American standards of living should be protected from the dangerous 
economic competition of immigrants, whether from Europe or from Asia. 

4. Such provisions for the care of aliens residing among us should be made 
as will promote their rapid and genuine Americanization and thus maintain 
intact our democratic institutions and national unity. 

5. The Federal Government should be empowered by Congress to protect 
the lives and property of aliens. 

6. All legislation dealing with immigration and with resident aliens should 
be based on justice and goodwill as well as on economic and political con- 
siderations. 

These principles, however, need to find concrete expression, The writer 
is suggesting therefore the following specifications : 

i. The maximum permissible annual immigration from any people should 
be a definite per cent (say five) of those from that people who have already 
become naturalized citizens, together with all American-born children of 
immigrants of that people. 

ii. A Federal Bureau for the Registration of Aliens should be established 
and all resident aliens should be required to register and to keep registered 
until they have become American citizens. A registration fee (ten or perhaps 
five dollars a year) might well be required of all male aliens eighteen years of 
age or over. 

iii, The Federal Bureau for the Distribution of Immigrants should be 
developed and provided with increased funds for larger and more effective 
methods. 

iv. A Federal Bureau for the Education of Aliens for American Citizenship 
should be established. While this bureau should not set up its own schools, 
its duty should be to promote the establishment by local bodies of suitable 
schools in needful localities and all registered aliens should be given education 
for citizenship free of cost. The bureau should be provided with funds for 
subsidies to be granted to schools upon the fulfilment of conditions prescribed 
by the bureau. The registration fee of aliens might well be reduced by one 
dollar ($1.00) for every examination passed. 

v. Congress should at once enact a law enabling the Federal Government 
to exercise immediate jurisdiction in any case involving the protection of 
and justice to aliens. The treaties place this responsibility on the Federal 
Government but no laws as yet give it this power. The bill drafted by 
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Hon. Wm. H. Taft and endorsed by the American Bar Association, or some 
similar bill, should be passed. 

vi. The standards of naturalization should be raised. Only those applicants 
for naturalization should be regarded as qualified who have passed all the 
examinations of the schools for citizenship and who have maintained their 
registration without break from the time of their admittance to America. 
Under the foregoing provisions and rigid limitations as to numbers and quali- 
fications, naturalization should be given to all who qualify regardless of race. 

The above proposals for constructive immigration 
legislation have received wide individual endorsement. 
Many regard them as offering a genuine and fundamental 
solution for the entire problem of immigration, European as 
well as Asiatic. Whether or not anything will be done by 
Congress before the war closes it is not possible to forecast. 

Certain it is, however, that the country is apparently 
ready now, as it has not been before, to grapple with 
immigration questions in sane and practical ways. These 
problems are now beginning to be recognized as involving 
great moral and international issues, as well as having 
important economic and political aspects. The country 
is beginning to recognize also, as never before, that inter- 
national relations must be brought under the control of 
moral laws. The contribution which the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America has made to this 
developing consciousness in America is an important one. 

The churches as churches cannot, of course, identify 
themselves with any political program of legislation. The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
though profoundly interested in establishing Christian 
international reJations, has not committed and cannot 
commit itself to the foregoing proposals or to any specific 
legislative program. Steps are accordingly being taken 
by a small organizing committee to form a league of those 
who endorse these principles and proposals, which league 
may in due time formulate more definitely the details of 
the needed legislation, draft the bills and seek for their 
enactment by Congress. 


SIpNEY L. GuLICK 











SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER’ 
By NICOL MACNICOL, D.Lirr. 


No one who has lived in Western India and who has had 
any contact with devout Goanese, even if it has only been 
with his cook, can have failed to discover how high a place 
St Francis Xavier holds in the hierarchy of their saints. 
The shrine where his remains are deposited in the Church 
of Bom Jesus at Goa is a holy place to which tens of 
thousands of the faithful, from the Viceroy, Lord Ripon, 
downwards, have made pilgrimage. To the Protestant 
he is little more than a dim name, redeeming in a measure 
by his toil and by his sacrifice the sinister company to which 
he belonged. St Francis of Assisi is a possession of the 
Church Catholic—one might almost say, of a yet wider 
order that includes his brother, the sun, and his little sisters, 
the birds, the order of a redeemed universe. A Jesuit, 
on the other hand, is inevitably, we assume, dehumanized 
and harsh and Roman. But St Francis Xavier is an ex- 
ception to every epithet that Protestantism has applied, 
whether justly or unjustly, to the Jesuit brotherhood. 
‘ The greatest of Loyola’s disciples,’ says this new biographer 
of the saint, ‘was the least of the Jesuits.’ It is well, 
accordingly, that, at a time when an urgent call is coming 
to the whole Church of Christ to gird herself with new 
purpose to the slow task of the world’s redemption, the 
example of all her warrior saints, and, not least, that of 
this Spaniard of the burning heart should be set before us 
for our guidance and our inspiration. Miss Stewart has 
undertaken this task and has discharged it with much 
industry and ability. Her work appears to be fully docu- 

1The Life of St Francis Xavier, Evangelist, Explorer, Mystie. By Edith Anne 


Stewart. London: Headley Bros. 12s.6d.net. 1917. 
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mented, based as it is upon the collection of letters and 
papers, called the Monumenta Xaveriana, recently pub- 
lished by the Society of Jesus. It is a work that is to be 
welcomed as giving an authentic portrait of what has 
hitherto been to most of us a somewhat shadowy figure, 
but one that, when here presented in his humanness and 
in his frailty, is discovered as all the more tender and win- 
ning. The Goanese believe that in his tours in India he 
used to spend the day in toil on earth and the night in 
heaven. We learn, on the contrary, that he was often 
very weary, so that he would fain sometimes have lain 
down and died. It is true, indeed, that he rested on God’s 
bosom and that nothing but a divine love could have sus- 
tained his fragile body through his amazing labours. Yet 
the face that looks out upon us from the pages of this book 
is that of a very human saint, a very courteous Spanish 
gentleman, a child-like lover of children, one ‘ with his 
mouth full of laughter ’ and possessed of a great hunger for 
friendship. 

One of his Portuguese fellow-workers describes him as 
* like a whirlwind of love ’ and this description aptly conveys 
the impression that is left by this ardent southern spirit. 
As another says, he was ‘a man of desires.” We think of 
Ignatius, whom it surprises us to find addressed by Francis 
as ‘ tenderest Father of my soul,’ as an ascetic, or at least 
as dark and passionless in his religion. That was certainly 
not the case with his disciple. In his early years he seems— 
perhaps we may blame Ignatius for it—to have fallen into 
this error. But we are glad to learn that the story is false 
that alleges that, when on his way to Lisbon and to India 
he passed the castle of Xavier, he refused to turn aside to 
bid farewell to his mother. On the contrary there is 
evidence on many a page of his letters how his heart ‘ over 
seas went leaping’ to his friends far off, a thing ‘ which 
often happens to me,’ he says, dreaming ‘that I am with 
you, dearest.’ He toiled terribly, but he found that this 
toil, ‘ undertaken for Whom it ought to be undertaken, 
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brings great refreshment and many and great comforts.’ 
‘You would have thought,’ says Tursellinus, ‘that he 
had seen Christ with his eyes in those poor sick persons, and 
employed all his labours in serving of Him.’ When in his 
sleep in Rome on the eve of his departure for India his cries 
of ‘ More, more, more!’ awoke his companion, it was more 
labour and suffering for the sake of Christ that he desired. 
And so it was to the end. When he sets forth on his last 
voyage to China, the hope of being permitted to save men 
brings to him ‘ a grand contentment.’ 

No danger could daunt this indomitable spirit. Of 
what some of the hardships were that he had to endure we 
to-day can form only the shadowiest conception. What 
must it have meant to sail across the uncharted seas to India 
in a ship of those days? There was the ‘stinking and 
corrupted water,’ the filth, the disease, the storms, the 
sea-sickness, which even his ‘ noble and constant courage’ 
could not keep in check, the tropic heats and calms. 
Twenty-five years after this date we learn that ‘the ship 
carrying the Viceroy and 1100 men arrived in India with 
only 200 men alive.’ No wonder when da Gama embarked 
from Lisbon the crowd shouted, ‘ To what mad enterprises 
covetousness can lead men!’ Another covetousness had 
sent this greatest adventurer of them all among them. 
* That which hastened him on would have made another 
afraid,’ says one of his old biographers. Sick himself and 
sometimes delirious, he never wearied of ministering to 
the sick in body and the sick of soul. ‘ To think,’ he cried, 
when he heard of one who had died and whom he had not 
known, ‘that I should have been on board the same ship 
with him all these months and not have told him of Christ ! 

Surely there never was an apostle since apostolic days 
more filled with the pure passion of love to Christ than was 
this Jesuit. One of his friends, noting how lightly he 
esteemed privations, ‘thinking of nothing but his Lord,’ 
applied to him the words of St Bernard, ‘The faithful 
soldier does not feel his own wounds when he looks with 
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love on those of his King.’ As he hastens from land to 
land, India, Ceylon, the Moluccas, Japan, dying at last 
upon the very threshold of China, the flame within his 
breast, burning but unconsumed, is the same that St Paul 
too had carried to Ephesus, to Athens and to Rome. It was 
the same power that sustained Livingstone while he toiled 
and journeyed singing in his heart as he went, ‘ Jesu dulcis 
memoria.’ St Francis has been censured for instability 
in spending so little time in one place and ever coveting 
new worlds for conquest. But we might equally condemn 
those other great missionaries of the Cross. They were all 
of them called to be breakers up of the way, pioneers, path- 
finders, venturing out upon the unknown that other and 
lesser men might follow after. St Francis had by nature 
the joyous heart of the adventurer, and he had, as well, 
another spring of joy that sustained him in all privations 
and shone in his face. There are many pictures of the saint 
in these pages that display his most captivating cheerful- 
ness and simplicity of nature, but one of the most striking 
is that which tells us how, for the joy that was set before 
him, he ran by the side of the litter of a Japanese nobleman 
all the way to the capital of Japan. ‘ Never,’ says Fer- 
nandez, ‘ have I seen Francis so gay as on this occasion. 
He wore a Siamese hat. And thus, d@ galope, we covered 
the eighteen leagues which separate Sakay and Kioto.’ 
‘The Holy Spirit is a glad spirit,’ says Hermas, and that 
spirit, which irradiates the New Testament, possessed the 
heart of this truly apostolic saint. He was no sombre, 
gloomy Spaniard. Like William Blake he loved laughter, 
and scandalized people sometimes, just as his Master had 
done, by his debonair comradeship with sinners. One 
fellow-traveller who was converted by him says, ‘ He sought 
out my company and warmed my heart by his honest gaiety 
as side by side we travelled onwards.’ The happiness of 
his look is commented upon again and again in the de- 
scriptions of him that have come down to us. ‘Some- 
times it happened,’ says Texeira, ‘that if any of the 
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brothers were sad the way they took to become happy was 
to go and look at him.’ 

As might be expected, along with these gifts of love 
and laughter went, as was the case with his Master also, 
a peculiar affection for all little children. Nothing seems 
to have grieved him more than to be hooted and stoned by 
them, as he often was before they had seen into his heart. 
But nothing, too, comforted him more in despondency than 
the opportunity of teaching them and the remembrance of 
the little ones that he had baptized. In his journey in 
Japan, as one of his companions tells, he ‘used to buy 
dried fruits at the inns, and carry them in his breast or in 
his sleeves and then when, by the roadside or in the villages, 
we came across little children, he gave them some of the 
fruits and his blessing.” In Goa‘ he went up and down the 
streets, a little bell in his hand, crying, ‘‘ Faithful Christians, 
send your boys and girls and slaves to the santa doctrina, 
for the love of God.’”’ . . . As he raised his eyes to heaven 
he seemed to raise their souls. Making the sign of the 
cross he spoke to them in a loud voice with such devotion 
that the people, and above all the children, fell into complete 
sympathy with him.’ They knew themselves akin to this 
great child-heart. And so also as he knocked and wore his 
heart out before the shut gate of China, he had this consola- 
tion in his waiting, that in a little chapel of wood and straw 
on the island of Sanchian he taught the native children. 

These are some aspects of this peculiarly gracious and 
winning figure. We owe a great debt to Miss Stewart for 
enabling us through the clouds of Protestant prejudice to 
perceive and to be inspired by an example so splendid. In 
the last days at Sanchian, as he lay dying, his face was still 
* very joyful and beautiful,’ and his voice in his delirium was 
lifted high as though he was engaged in the one passion of 
his life, preaching Christ. But presently even that tie to 
earth is loosed and his whole heart turns to face the purity 
of God. ‘ Tu autem,’ his lips murmur, ‘ meorum peccatorum 
et delictorum miserere,’ and the great saint and apostle is no 
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more than a sinner, trusting in the mercy of his Lord. He 
was indeed » great lover of Christ, worthy of a place beside 
St Bernard a... the other Francis among ‘ the sanctities of 
heaven,’ but his life reminds us at the same time that error 
and imperfection accompany even the most single-minded 
and sincere. It is from no desire to depreciate St Francis’s 
greatness as a saint that one is constrained to note some 
signal mistakes of missionary method and policy that de- 
tracted grievously from the value and the permanence of 
the work done by him with so much ardour of devotion. 
His life has a secondary value and interest for missionary 
students in setting before them anew some of the problems 
of evangelism and warning them to avoid short cuts to 
their solution. The warning that is written across the 
record of his apostolate and that is not less needed to-day 
than it was in the sixteenth century is summed up in the 
old word of the prophet, ‘ Not by;might, nor by power, but 
by my spirit, saith the Lord.’ Both as regards the methods 
of his propaganda and as regards the substance of the 
message that he preached St Francis failed, as, no doubt, 
his successors of all sections of Christendom are still failing, 
to apply fully that admonition and to rely solely upon the 
unaided influences of the divine Spirit. Great faith and 
little faith mingle tragically in the thoughts and plans of 
this saint, making him on the one hand abandon all for his 
Master in a trust that never once looks back, and on the 
other endeavour to support and further that Master’s cause 
with props and stays of human policy and power. If St 
Francis so erred, then even in our later days we are not 
likely to escape the same temptation, with our feebler 
powers of love and our more calculating caution. 

It is in regard to the methods of his evangelism that the 
error of St Francis is most apparent to a Protestant student 
of his life. We have seen how he loved children. This was 
due to no injunction of Jesuitism or cunning calculation 
of the most profitable method of winning converts to his 
Church. He loved them because he was himself so child- 
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like and so Christ-like. But his continual injunction to 
‘baptize the babies diligently’ (‘there is no need for an 
interpreter for this,’ he says), proceeded more from his 
doctrine of the magical power of the sacrament than from 
his love of children. ‘ Consider this,’ he writes to one of his 
priests ; ‘ you are gaining more fruit than you think, in giving 
spiritual life to the new-born, when you diligently and care- 
fully baptize them, as you do. For if you consider well you 
will find that few go from India to Paradise, whether white 
or black, except those who die in a state of innocence, as are 
those who are fourteen years old or under.’ If he had been 
no more than a ‘ hard-shell ’ Romanist that thought would 
have contented him, but, being what he was, he could not 
be satisfied to desire an early death for these children as 
their only way of hope. So because he loved them he not 
only baptized them but taught them. They became the 
teachers of their parents also, and thus some knowledge of 
truth spread and grew. When we consider how little that 
knowledge was—not much more than a few prayers and 
the creed, little understood—it is astonishing to find how 
some of them endured persecution and suffered martyrdom 
for a faith that they could have only very dimly appre- 
hended. In a month he baptized more than ten thousand 
persons in Travancore. It must have been that some of 
them at any rate caught a glimpse of the face of Christ in 
His servant, if they understood but little of the theology 
conveyed in his halting speech. ‘Iam a poor Amboinese,’ 
said one of his converts, ‘ with no learning; I don’t know 
what it is to be a Christian, and I don’t know what God is, 
but I know one thing which Father Francis taught me, that 
it is good to die for Jesus Christ. Because the Father said 
this I can’t become a Mohammedan.’ It has been claimed 
for Francis that he had the gift of tongues. He makes no 
such claim for himself, but often laments the barrier that 
language set up between his eager heart and those to whom 
he wished to preach. But love is the best interpreter, and it 
sometimes at least carried its message to the hearers’ hearts. 
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Nothing went so near to break this missionary’s heart 
as the scandal of the lives of the Portuguese representatives 
of Christianity. Vasco da Gama set sail from Lisbon under 
the banner of the Cross to civilize and convert the heathen 
world, but Francis has a different tale to tell. ‘ Every one 
takes the same road, rapio, rapis. 1am terrified to see how 
many moods and tenses and participles of this wretched 
verb those who come here can invent.’ The history of the 
relations of Europe and the non-Christian nations makes one 
marvel that Christianity has survived the acts of its pro- 
fessors. It is a tragic tale that is written here of Portuguese 
perfidy and injustice. But though the experience ate deep 
into the soul of St Francis it did not teach him to disown all 
help of men in his task. Christianity still remained ‘a 
part of the political equipment of Portugal.’ When he 
baptized a convert and gave him his new name, written on 
a piece of paper, that paper became a passport, making its 
bearer a Portuguese subject. He wants King John to be 
powerful in India for the increase of Christ’s faith and to 
keep in irons any governor who will not help to this end. 
But he seems to have learned in time by bitter experience 
that ‘ nothing is achieved by violence’ and the only force to 
use is ‘the force of love and charity.’ It is true that he ex- 
changed his ragged cotton cassock and Siamese hat for a 
handsome Japanese gown and that he proposed to invade 
China with much pomp and circumstance, but these pre- 
parations that seem the suggestions of Jesuit diplomacy 
had to be abandoned. One does not find the true spirit of 
the saint in what Francis Thompson calls ‘ his divinely un- 
principled sleights, his heavenly cunning.’ He is himself 
again when he says, ‘ As for me, unmoored from human 
help, I am going to the islands of Canton.’ 

Another aspect of his life that seems out of character, 
but is perhaps, like these also, the hardly avoidable effect 
of the times he lived in and the atmosphere he breathed, 
is the emphasis that this man of loving heart places upon the 
preaching of the fear of hell. One wonders if among the 
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‘ Bragmens’ (i.e. Brahmans) to whom he explained the 
nature of heaven and hell and who go to the one and who to 
the other there was no one who had a higher thought, such 
as the Gitd teaches, of service done with no desire for reward. 
He speaks of the credulous creatures who from sheer fear are 
the devotees of these Brahmans, but the preaching of the 
torments of hell for which he desires messengers seems little 
better than what he denounces. And yet one is certain 
that his own life of love and sacrifice bore a very different 
and far deeper witness to the God whom he proclaimed. 
All that he was was a witness to the Cross and not even the 
simplest Parava could fail to read its message. His life, 
says Miss Stewart, ‘ was one steady crescendo of love and 
devotion to his neighbour and his God. . . . All the superb 
possibilities, social, intellectual, political, ecclesiastical, for 
which his genius had held the key, he was content to see 
now, hid with Christ in God : hid there, too, the still dearer 
and more intimate treasures of family life and love, which 
few indeed dare willingly forgo for the Kingdom of Heaven’s 
sake. For a man so eager, so ardent, so miraculously sym- 
pathetic and tender as Francis, this last sacrifice, of which 
he never spoke or wrote, is perhaps the fullest witness of all 
to the largeness and simplicity of his faith.’ 

Nico, Macnicou 





REALITIES OF MISSIONARY LIFE 


V. ON A CENTRAL AFRICAN RIVERINE 
MISSION STATION 


By W. MILLMAN 


OnE of the first conclusions arrived at by many new 
missionaries in Central Africa is that as far as the native 
is concerned there is everything to be taught, and as for 
himself there is nearly as much to be learned. 

Judged by a western standard, the native in morals 
is little better than an animal, intellectually a babe, 
religiously credulous and dominated by fear of the dead, 
socially lacking in a sense of law and order and of mutual 
obligation, and not gifted with much practical foresight. 
A very little experience convinces the missionary that 
on the Congo he cannot hope to live even long enough to 
acquire a language unless he learns to improve upon the 
native food and habitation; as for the amenities of life 
which he has left behind, he must do without them, or 
make shift to supply their lack by his own ingenuity, for 
the native peoples can make very little but traps and spears 
and cooking-pots and canoes. . Later on the same problems 
persist. It is obvious that his converts must change their 
social state, their mode of life. The appalling death-rate 
must be stopped if possible, ignorant conservatism and 
prejudice must be overcome and reliance upon the two 
gods of brute force and deceit be discredited. _ 

The Spirit of Christ, reacting upon the missionary 
himself, urges him continually to strive to bring about the 
dethroning of superstition, ignorance, lying, evil passions, 
hate, murder, human sacrifice, laziness, dirt and fatalism. 
The magnitude of the religious war grows upon him just 
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as the claims of more secular needs throng upon his heart. 
Every bit of his European education finds itself called 
upon to contribute to the general need, and the man with 
the widest and deepest education is able to bring the 
biggest force into the field. ‘The evangelization of Africa 
means something more than the introduction of the Gospel 
into existing forms of social life. It means the introduction 
of education and letters, of agriculture and industries, of 
Christian marriage and of due recognition of the sanctity 
of human life and of property. The problem before the 
Church is the creation of Christian African civilization.’* 

In other words the introduction of the Gospel should 
be accompanied by the creation of a favourable environ- 
ment. And so it comes about that the man who comes to 
preach the Gospel finds himself living a life full of strenuous- 
ness and variety, calling into use every faculty and gift he 
possesses or can by further study acquire. Many men 
whom I have met have felt that every attainment from 
their school-days onward has had its place in their equip- 
ment; and every single acquirement has proved of service 
in their missionary life. A man who had scientific honours 
delighted to take up medical work when no doctor was 
forthcoming—tropical medical work is nothing if not 
scientific. Another who had been a school teacher found 
work that suited his natural bent, and which was a burden- 
some duty to his less specially trained brethren. He 
organized his forces and established his own pupil-teacher 
training centre and greatly enhanced the efficiency of the 
native educational agency. Through the varied abilities 
of other men farming operations have been introduced, 
tropical plants have contributed to the food supply, and 
natives have been encouraged to cultivate things for sale. 
Other missionaries with mechanical bent have practised 
and taught wood-working, building construction and 
smithing. Some years ago all the members of our staff 
suffered from temporary recurrent muscular swellings 

2 Report of World Missionary Conference, vol. i, p. 206. 
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which nothing would cure. Suspicion turned upon the 
water supply, which at that time we obtained from a surface 
spring on the station, and it was decided to buy some 
water tanks. They arrived in the form of a bundle of 
stout galvanized plates that had to be riveted together. 
The three of us then on the station had no mechanical 
experience, but one had spent a few minutes watching 
the construction of a small steamer at the coast. He had 
noticed enough to save the situation, and we constructed 
our six water tanks, each capable of holding four hundred 
gallons of rainwater. They stand to this day as our only 
water storage, and the muscular swellings have never 
recurred. This may seem a small achievement, but to 
us at the time it seemed a great thing, greater than when 
afterwards we got a small press and learned printing and 
bookbinding from a book. 

Upon the man with linguistic ability perhaps falls the 
greatest responsibility. The translation of the Scriptures 
is intensely absorbing and demands the very best of a 
man and his educational attainments. This world has 
few honours to offer higher than that of having produced a 
sound translation of a portion of God’s Word in the language 
of a people for the first time. 

Much of the joy of service depends of course upon the 
relation of the servant to his work and to God. I once 
met a Roman Catholic priest, who had been a tutor in a 
college in Southern Europe and from there had been sent 
to Congo, sitting at the shaded end of a mud and waittle 
hut and teaching a dozen naked little boys the alphabet 
from a card pegged to the wall. Nothing could exceed 
his dissatisfaction with his changed circumstances and the 
apparent incongruity between his abilities and his present 
occupation. He sickened and died in disgust at it all. 
On the other hand there are educated women on our 
mission stations glorying in the knowledge of nursing that 
enables them to help the native women in their hour of 
need, to lessen the rate of infant mortality, and to win the 
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affection of the most conservative section of the community, 
that they may find opportunity to tell them of Jesus and 
His love. There are others whose love of outdoor life 
has led them to interest themselves in the gardens and 
farms of the native women, and to undertake the training 
of mission girls in gardening and preparing native food- 
stuffs by hygienic methods. This has gained the approval 
of the town elders, who at first viewed the mission training 
of girls with suspicion, fearing it might unfit them for the 
life they would ultimately have to live as wives of native 
men. 

As a general rule the civilizing work among women 
is several years behind that of the men. In new countries 
like this the first Europeans are of course men. Mission- 
aries’ wives usually accompany their husbands after three 
or four years, but twenty or even thirty years may pass 
before white women are found at trading or government 
posts. During their first term of service the single men 
missionaries busy themselves in acquiring the language, 
constructing houses and cultivating the ground, as well as 
in itinerating among the villages. Occupied in this way, 
their influence is exerted almost exclusively upon the boys 
and men around them. The native woman is not for- 
gotten, but any form of intimacy is impossible. As years 
go by native teachers are sent out, but generally the first 
teachers are young unmarried men and the work they do 
is also mostly among men and boys. When married 
women or single women missionaries are added to the 
staff they therefore find in all probability a native Church 
of men only, some of whom have heathen wives and the 
rest, if they marry, can find no Christian women. 

Until the missions come there is no such thing as a 
female servant in the land, nothing between wife and 
slave. There is some difficulty at first in getting the 
village girls to join the mission household, and of their own 
free will they seldom stay long in the early days, but by 
degrees some of them are won over. In a native village 
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the respect given to a woman depends upon the amount of 
money paid for her at marriage and the fierceness of the 
fights between the rivals on the day of her final choice of 
husband ; respect for her grows as her husband, with her 
consent and by her help, adds other wives to his house- 
hold. One day my wife and I had stopped a peculiarly 
sanguinary quarrel in which men and women had wounded 
each other in a very savage manner. Getting some of the 
women apart she remonstrated with them on their par- 
ticipation in the struggle. They acknowledged that it 
was improper, but one of them, speaking for the rest, ex- 
plained: ‘It always happens at the best weddings; two 
men were killed the day I decided which of my sweethearts 
should be my first husband. Were there many wounded 
at your wedding ?’ 

Our training of girls, while obviously it must not unfit 
them to live as wives of native men, must be long enough 
to inspire them with higher ideals of mutual service and 
the advancement of the Kingdom of God. It must be of 
a nature that will fit a woman to co-operate with and to 
sustain and inspire her husband and her family. The fact 
that the Christian marriage vows are for life is quite a 
shock to every native woman. It is absolutely essential 
that the women’s work should proceed pari passu with 
that of men. It is just as essential that it should be in 
the hands of women. If the married women accompany 
their husbands on their itinerations, then the special train- 
ing of girls on a mission station should be carried on in 
their absence by unmarried women. The conservatism of 
native women is not valueless, especially if we can win it for 
Jesus, but at present it is the chief stay of a thousand 
fearsome superstitions that hold down the human soul. 

Along with the white man have come many changes in 
the country. It is crossed by trains and steamers running 
regularly to time-table. There are wireless telegraph 
stations along the principal trade routes. Such natives as 
are of a progressive nature have been quick to recognize 
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the day of their opportunity and have risen to be telegraph 
operators, locomotive engine-drivers and steamer engineers. 

The boys who show most development are those who 
at some time or other have been in close personal con- 
tact with white men. Only under the protection of the 
European have they dared to step out along ways unknown 
to their ancestors. The great mass of the people remain, 
and will remain for a long time to come, hunters and 
fishers, and the women will do the market gardening, such 
as it is. The government in an off-hand manner casually 
recommends agriculture and stock-rearing to the natives, 
but all such efforts among the Lokeles and their neighbours 
the Turumbus have hitherto been fruitless. On the other 
hand the Bamboles who inhabit the forest land and 
marshes to the south, have made extensive clearings and 
successfully raised big crops of rice which find a ready 
sale and a good price from the whites. On our own station 
we can plant about three or four acres of land with rice 
and get good crops twice a year. We have a plough and 
some cattle, and although the natives have never seen such 
animals before we have found boys who can look after 
them and manage them very well. Our mission girls 
have learned to decorticate the grain in deep mortars and 
to make very good rice flour. They make all the starch 
used on the station from cassava roots grown in their own 
gardens. They also have to learn to make their own 
clothes, though many young men show a greater aptitude 
for dressmaking and tailoring than do the women. 

At times we feel that Christianity is not affecting the 
material side of native life to the extent we expected, but I 
think we are learning that the new attitude towards God 
will in time change the attitude to things in general, and 
we must remember that on the Congo this is the first 
generation of reform after centuries of heathenism. The 
cannibal, fetish worshipper and polygamist are still here 
and outnumber the Christians a thousandfold. The 
Holy Spirit had prepared before our coming thousands of 
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hearts ready to believe the joyful news of deliverance. The 
process of establishing the converts in their goings upon 
the new road follows on with apparently fluctuating 
results, but never ceasing. We find the hearts and lives 
of men changing, hope is springing up where there was no 
hope before, and some who were conceited young braves 
are humbly taking up their cross and setting out to follow 
Christ. 

Our work in Yakusu falls naturally into two divisions, 
that of the central station and that of the out-stations. 
At the centre the day begins at 5.80 a.m. with the beating 
of a big wooden drum calling us to rise. At 5.50 the 
station bell rings for prayers and roll-call. The students 
in training as teachers and evangelists have their own 
time-table and meet in the Institute buildings. At 6.80 
everybody begins the day’s labour: the men go to their 
sawing, carpentry, building, etc., the boys to fencing, 
weeding or sweeping the roads, and the girls to housework. 
At 8 o’clock work stops for half an hour for breakfast, 
after which at drum-beat the men return to their work 
for the rest of the’morning and the boys and girls go to 
school. At 11 o’clock the girls go to their own gardens. 
Recess is from noon to 2 p.m.; then the men and boys go 
to their work again and the girls to needlework. At 5.80 
work stops and at 7.80 the evening meeting proper for the 
day, such as prayer meeting, inquirers’ class, Christian 
Endeavourers’ meeting, night school for workmen, etc., is 
held. 

Medical work occupies one of our number and his staff 
of native assistants from 6.80 to 11 each morning, only 
urgent cases being attended to at other times. Local 
cases are attended to before breakfast and those from a 
distance after. The dispensary cases number about 400 
a week. 

This station, like most others, is understaffed, but at 
least one of our number must always be out itinerating 
and superintending the work on the out-stations. This 
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includes preaching services, examination of village schools, 
catechumens and church members, administering the sac- 
raments in appointed towns, assisting in the settling of 
quarrels, and selling books and medicines. 

We have the use of a small steam launch for two months 
in each half-year, and during that time two of the mission- 
aries are away and perhaps their wives with them. While 
they are absent some of the work at the central station 
lapses, some is left in the hands of native assistants, and 
the missionary in charge has to do double shifts to get 
through the rest. 

Sometimes on these trips all the workmen have to go 
away with a missionary as paddlers on a river too swift 
and rocky for the launch. A hippo or a crocodile may be 
sighted, or the men may have to wade chest-deep in swift 
water and push the canoe up stream against the swirling 
rapids and over a rocky bed sown with treacherous pot- 
holes, or a storm may raise such big waves on a beach that 
just when we think we have reached safety the boat is 
swamped and washed out and food and bedding soaked. 
On the launch these discomforts do not occur, and besides, 
one can get away from the crowds and the noise when 
necessary, and can call the catechumens and teachers 
on board for private conversation and prayer. 

At other times these same workmen have to go as 
carriers of tent and provisions and books and medicines 
with another missionary who is off on a journey in the close 
marshy forests. This is trying work, as much of the road 
is through muddy gutters or black pools which have some- 
times to be waded and sometimes to be crossed on slimy 
logs submerged in the water. Accidents on such trips 
are generally ludicrous, but no one attaches much im- 
portance to appearances. There are occasional signs of 
elephants, boars or leopards, and perhaps once during the 
day a big bird or a monkey may fall to the gun and make a 
meal for the carriers. One has to be constantly on the 


alert to avoid the branches above and the old gnarled 
13 
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roots in the slime below. Occasionally forest storms lend 
variety to the journey, but, rain or sunshine, one is gener- 
ally anything but dry-skinned on emerging from the 
forest into the clearing of a native village. These villages 
are dotted all over the forest at two to four miles’ distance 
from each other, far enough to allow for gardens and 
hunting grounds and near enough to allow of communica- 
tion by drum-beat. 

On approaching a village the scene suddenly changes. 
The sun shines through the foliage overhead and distant 
shouts can be heard. Unseen watchers have given the 
warning, and the huge drums begin to send out their ear- 
splitting vibrations through the forest, calling in all who 
are out hunting or seeking palm nuts, roofing leaves or 
mudfish, or making gardens of plantain and cassava. 
By and by a procession is seen to form at the entrance to 
the village, and soon amid much shouting and dancing and 
clapping of hands one is conducted by the teacher and his 
friends to the village schoolhouse, where in the full glare 
of tropical sunshine the damp traveller is happy if the leaf 
roof is in good condition. In two or three hours it is 
‘farewell’ again and on to the next village. At night- 
time the magic lantern is fixed up, and for an hour or two 
there shines out upon the African night a succession of 
pictures illustrating the life and work of Jesus. After 
two or three weeks spent like this the missionary returns 
to the central station and someone else takes a turn. 

I have spent twenty years in the work. I have not 
done all I wish, but more than I thought would be my 
lot when, on the day of my acceptance by the Baptist 
Missionary Society, I read the handbook of instructions 
concerning precautions to be taken and exposures to be 
avoided on the Congo until it seemed as if all opportunity 
of service was excluded. Thank God there has been no 
need for such apprehension. There is fullness of oppor- 
tunity to spend oneself entirely in the work of turning the 
hearts of men to the Lord and keeping them so turned. 
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I have seen a nation impelled by the Spirit of God to 
attempt a move upward even as has been seen in Uganda, 
though on a smaller scale. I have seen witchcraft and 
cannibalism forced back. I have seen the craven fear of 
myriad superstitions overcome by a sweet and simple 
faith in the Son of God who overcame death. I have seen 
a Congo native, who had been brought up in conditions in 
which lying is a fine art, accept failure and disgrace rather 
than deliver himself by deceit. And I trust I may even 
yet see among the younger generation of chiefs, if not 
among the older, a man who will maintain his chieftain- 
ship without the Devil’s agencies of palm-wine drinking 
bouts and a large harem. 

But much yet remains to be done. Not more than half 
of the Bible is translated into Lokele. Not more than 
half the district allotted to us has been evangelized. The 
training of the native ministry looms before us, the develop- 
ment of the medical work is urgent. Station classes and 
meetings, printing-press work and repairs take up a great 
deal of our time, and we sometimes wonder how we get 
through all that has to be done But the greater wonder 
is the fruitfulness of the little we do accomplish, convincing 
us more and more as the years go by that we are in the plan 
of the Lord. In this assurance we go rejoicing, expecting 
to see more to-day than yesterday of the evidences of the 
Spirit’s work upon the human heart and human environ- 
ment. 


W. MILLMAN 








THE VALUE OF PHONETICS TO 
THE LANGUAGE STUDENT 


By DANIEL JONES 


PHONETICS is the science of pronunciation, the science 
which has for its object the investigation of the formation 
of speech-sounds and the ways in which these sounds are 
combined so as to form words and sentences. It is a 
science which has numerous practical applications, the 
most important of which is its application to the study of 
modern spoken languages. 

The advantages of having a perfect pronunciation of a 
foreign language are well known, and it is not necessary to 
enlarge upon them here. It is further common knowledge 
that the average English person speaks foreign languages * 
with an atrocious pronunciation ; and there still is in some 
quarters a disposition to regard the person who can pro- 
nounce a foreign language like a native as a natural genius, 
‘a born linguist,’ whose accomplishments it is useless to 
try to emulate. It is the work of the phonetician to 
demonstrate that the proper pronunciation of foreign 
languages is not the monopoly of a few geniuses, but is 
within the reach of the majority of language learners. 

The secret of good pronunciation is: Learn it systematic- 
ally ; don’t trust to ‘ picking it up’ in a haphazard way. 
Find out the exact nature of every difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion presented by the language you are studying; tackle 
the difficulties one at a time, and use the most appropriate 
means for overcoming each. 

If the language to be studied has been phonetically 
analysed, the task of the learner is by no means a difficult 


1 With the exception of French, the pronunciation of which is now taught on syste. 
matic lines in a considerable number of — 
pT 
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one. The phonetician has discovered for him the exact 
nature of all or most of the difficulties of pronunciation, 
and he has formulated for him the most suitable methods 
of surmounting each of them. All the student has to do is 
to follow the instructions. 

In the case of languages which have not yet been 
phonetically analysed, the student has to make his own 
analysis, to discover the difficulties of pronunciation, and to 
devise for himself the means which will enable him to learn to 
pronounce correctly. He will be able to make the required 
analysis if he has a sound knowledge of phonetic theory 
and a specially trained ear; without such preparation his 
analysis, and consequently his pronunciation, is certain to 
be inaccurate. 

We will now enumerate the main types of pronunciation 
difficulties, and indicate shortly the appropriate means of 
dealing with each. 

1. The student must learn to hear the foreign sounds 
properly, and to remember their acoustic qualities. He 
must be able to distinguish them by ear from each other _ 
and from the sounds of his mother tongue.’ Inability to 
discriminate by ear between one sound of the foreign 
language and another will often lead to wholesale con- 
fusion of words. The difficulty of understanding the spoken 
language is in consequence greatly increased. Thus those 
who cannot hear the difference between the Urdu sounds 
t, th, t, th, are bound to experience special difficulty in 
understanding a sentence containing such a word as sath 
(which they may misunderstand as sdf or as sdth). If the 
student cannot discriminate by ear between sounds of 
the foreign language and those of his mother tongue, he 
will substitute English sounds for those of the foreign 
language when he speaks, and his words, if intelligible at 
all, will be hopelessly mispronounced. It is by no means 
difficult to cultivate the power of discriminating by ear 
between sounds and remembering the acoustic effect 
1 We shall assume throughout that the student’s mother tongue is English. 
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of foreign sounds. Systematic listening practice is what is 
required. 

There is only one effective exercise for this purpose, 
viz. the dictation by the teacher of meaningless words to 
be written down phonetically by the pupil. These words 
should contain both sounds of the foreign language and 
sounds of the mother tongue, and the pupil should write 
the words down by means of a system which provides 
a distinct symbol for each sound dictated, i.e. a phonetic 
system. The teacher will see from what has been written 
whether the pupil has heard rightly or wrongly. If he has 
heard wrongly, the teacher should immediately pronounce 
the wrong sound and the right one in alternation a number 
of times, in order to impress the difference of sound on the 
pupil’s mind. These ear-training exercises should precede 
any attempts on the pupil’s part to produce the sounds 
himself, 

The student should be on his guard against the pernicious 
lists of supposed correspondences between the foreign 
sounds and English ones, which figure in so many grammars 
and other text-books. If he sees in his text-book such a 
statement as ‘The o of this language is pronounced as the 
English o in go,’ he should immediately cross it out, and 
say to himself: ‘The author of this book has evidently 
not been trained to hear sounds properly.’ 

The above statement about o is an absurd one, whatever 
the foreign language may be, and as long as the student 
puts any faith in it the acquisition of a good pronunciation 
is an impossibility for him. The word go is pronounced 
in at least six easily distinguishable ways by educated 
people, so different readers interpret the statement in 
different ways; moreover it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that the o-sound of the foreign language is the 
same as any one of the English varieties. 

To grapple successfully with the pronunciation of a 
foreign language, the student must begin by saying to 
himself: ‘I know that the great majority of the sounds 
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of this language will be different from anything occurring 
in my pronunciation of English; if any of the foreign 
sounds appear to me to resemble English ones, it is because 
my ear is at fault ; I must do systematic listening practice, 
until I can hear the differences.’ If the student is learning 
a ‘tone ’-language, he must cultivate an ability to dis- 
tinguish by ear minute shades of voice-pitch. He can do 
this by getting his teacher to give him systematic ‘ tone- 
dictations.’ 

It is worthy of note that ear-training cannot be properly 
done without the use of phonetic transcription. Unless 
the student is able to write the sounds (and tones) in an 
unambiguous manner, his teacher will never know whether 
he has heard rightly or wrongly. 

2. The student must learn to form with his organs of 
speech each sound of the foreign language. NHaphazard 
attempts at imitation will not as a rule enable him to do 
this properly. To ensure success, he should do appropriate 
exercises or ‘mouth-gymnastics’ based on the organic 
formation of the sounds. If the teacher of the foreign 
language is phonetically trained, he will prescribe suitable 
exercises. For instance, if the pupil is to learn to make the 
French sound of uw (as in lune), the phonetically trained 
teacher will say: ‘ Put your lips into a rounded position 
like this [showing him the position]; now, without moving 
them, try to say your English sound of ee.’ The pupil 
should look at his lips in a little hand-mirror, so as to make 
sure that he gets them exactly into the position shown by 
the teacher. If the pupil is to learn to make Urdu f, the 
teacher will explain that the tongue-tip has to be curled 
backwards so as to touch a certain point of the palate, and 
he will make the pupil try different places until the right 
one is reached. 

If the teacher of the foreign language is not phonetically 
trained, the student must devise his own means of getting 
his organs of speech to perform the necessary actions. He 
will not be able to do this unless he has an acquaintance 
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with the principles of general phonetics ; he must have been 
through a systematic course of ear-training, and he must 
have acquired a good general control over the movements 
of his organs of speech. 

8. The student must know what is the appropriate order 
in which to place the sounds, in order to make intel- 
ligible words and sentences. Ability to pronounce foreign 
sounds with accuracy is not of much value unless the 
language learner uses the appropriate ones in the words 
he wants to say. In other words, he must use the right 
sound in the right place in connected speech. Thus the 
student of Cantonese has to learn that if he wants to say 
the word meaning ‘ go,’ he has to pronounce the English 
sound of hk followed by the French sound of ew in peur 
(approximately), followed in turn by the French sound of 
u in lune (approximately); he has moreover to say this 
syllable on a level pitch situated at about the middle of 
his speaking compass. A _ substitution of any other 
Cantonese sounds, or any other pitch, would either make 
the word meaningless or turn it into another word. 

How is the student to remember what the appropriate 
sequence of sounds is, and what the appropriate pitch is ? 
The answer is that these things must be memorized. This 
task is much facilitated by calling in the visual memory 
to aid the auditive memory. The best way of doing this 
is to have a system of alphabetic writing in which a separate 
letter is assigned to each speech-sound of the language 
(and, in the case of a ‘tone ’-language, a special sign to 
each tone). When words and sentences are so written, 
the student cannot possibly be in any doubt as to which of 
the sounds of the language are the appropriate ones to use, 
and as to the order which they should be placed. 

This kind of writing is said to be phonetic. The ordinary 
orthographies of such languages as are written alphabetic- 
ally are mostly not phonetic. There are various reasons 
for this. Thus in some cases (especially in Africa) the 
orthographies were originally invented by missionaries 
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and others who had had no ear-training, and in consequence 
failed to note essential distinctions of sound or tone; they 
did not realize that distinctions which seemed insignificant 
to their untrained ears might be of great importance to the 
ear of a native. Another cause of the non-phonetic char- 
acter of many Romanic systems of writing is that their 
inventors had the mistaken idea that the twenty-six letters 
of the English alphabet ought to be sufficient to represent 
any language. Then there is another difficulty confronting 
the student of many languages which possess a more or 
less phonetic writing, viz. that the writing does not repre- 
sent the kind of speech he wants to learn. This is par- 
ticularly the case in India. The native scripts of India 
do not as a rule appear to record what the Indian actually 
says, but rather what he thinks he says, or, still worse, what 
he thinks he ought to say. 

The above considerations lead us to an important 
maxim for students of spoken languages: Never learn the 
conventional writing of a language until you can talk the 
colloquial with some fluency. If you start by learning the 
conventional writing it will probably spoil your pronuncia- 
tion for good. If you learn to speak first, you will have no 
difficulty whatever in learning the conventional writing 
subsequently. If you cannot memorize the sound-order 
without the aid of writing, use a phonetic transcription ; 
and if phonetic texts are not to be had, make them 
yourself, 

The plan of using a phonetic transcription quite 
independently of ordinary spelling has been adopted by 
numerous teachers, and with conspicuous success, for many 
years past in connexion with the teaching of French and 
other European languages. A beginning is now being 
made in this direction in connexion with languages of 
Asia and Africa.1. It has been shown by innumerable 


1 See, for instance, the phonetic readers of Cantonese, Panjabi and Sechuana pub- 
lished by the University of London Press, and Gairdner’s Egyptian Colloquial Arabic 
published by Heffer (Cambridge) and reviewed on p. 271. 
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experiments that the use of a phonetic transcription does 
not add to the difficulty of learning conventional spelling. 
Some teachers maintain that pupils who start with phonetic 
transcription make better spellers in the end than those 
who have only worked with conventional spelling.’ They 
certainly make vastly better pronouncers. 

4. The student must learn the proper usage in the 
matter of the ‘ sound- attributes,’ viz. length, stress and 
intonation. In other words he must learn to pronounce 
each sound in every sentence with the appropriate length, 
and each syllable with the appropriate stress (force-accent) ; 
also he must learn the intonation of those languages which 
are not strict ‘tone ’-languages. When the student knows 
what to do in the matter of the sound-attributes, it is not 
as a rule difficult for him to carry out the instructions. 
His chief difficulty is rather to remember what to do, 
to remember when to put the lengths and stresses, and 
when to use the different kinds of intonation. 

Two ways of learning these things are possible. In 
some languages the sound-attributes are used in accord- 
ance with definite rules; such rules can generally be easily 
learnt and applied. In other languages there are no such 
rules; in such cases the necessary instructions must be 
given by means of marks in the phonetic transcriptions. 

5. The student must acquire ability to ‘catenize’ the 
sounds of the language. In other words he must be’able 
to join each sound on to the next in the sentence, and to 
say off the sequences of foreign sounds rapidly and without 
stumbling. In ordinary talking sentences are generally 
said at a rate of not less than five syllables per second. 
This is then the rate to be aimed at. 

Ability to catenize properly is attained by systematic 
repetition practice on the part of the student. Any groups 
of sounds which he finds difficult must be repeated over 
and over again until the necessary speed is attained. Thus 


1 See, for instance, Partington’s Transition from Phonetic to Ordinary Spelling (pub- 
lished by the International Phonetic Association). 
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many people are able to pronounce the Scotch sound of 
ch (as in loch) by itself or when it terminates a syllable, but 
have difficulty in using the sound in any other position. 
Let us suppose that such a person wants to learn to say 
the Sechuana verb which would be written phonetically 
vo-xdxame:tsa’ (to pull tight). It will be necessary 
for him to practise x 0, & 0, @ 0, @-0, 20, 
av a, @ a, x-a, xa; after which he must practise 
joining the syllables together, at first slowly and then 
gradually working up to the proper speed. 

It is important to note that the continued repetition 
of words or phrases will not teach the student how to make 
the sounds in them. The function of repetition exercises 
is to enable him to use readily the sounds he knows. 
Repetition exercises are worse than useless if the student 
has not learnt how to make the individual sounds. 

Having now explained shortly how pronunciation 
should be learnt, it may be well in conclusion to say a word 
on the question where the necessary training in pronuncia- 
tion should be done, and, in particular, whether the student 
should study pronunciation at home or whether he should 
defer such study till he arrives in the foreign country. 

The answer to this question is: He must learn the pro- 
nunciation wherever he can find a phonetically trained 
teacher capable of giving him the instruction he wants. 

The ideal teacher for an English student is an Englishman 
who has a practically perfect pronunciation of the language 
to be learned, who knows phonetics and is familiar with 
the modern methods of teaching spoken languages. 
Failing him, a phonetically trained native teacher is the 
best. With such teachers it is immaterial whether the 
instruction is given here or in the foreign country, provided 
always that the instruction in the spoken language pre- 
cedes instruction in the written language. If it is not 


1 x denotes the Scotch sound of ch in foch in international phonetic notation ; : indi- 
cates lengthening of the penultimate vowel; . . and “ are tone-marks (for their values 


see Sechuana Reader, p. xxvi, ff.). We assume that our learner has learnt to make all 
the sounds (isolated) and tones in this Sechuana word. 
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possible to find any phonetically trained teacher who knows 
the language in question, the student will have to make his 
own phonetic analysis of the language by observing the 
speech of a native teacher. This will in most cases have 
to be done in the foreign country. But in order to be able 
to analyse the pronunciation properly, it is essential that 
the student should have a preliminary training in general 
phonetics. He will as a rule have to obtain this training 
before proceeding to the foreign country, because teachers 
of general phonetics are not often to be found outside 
Europe. 

I hope the foregoing remarks have made it clear that 
phonetics is not an abstract science of purely academic 
interest. On the contrary, the object of phonetics is 
strictly a practical one, viz. to help language learners to 
attain the best possible pronunciation in the shortest 
possible time. 

The length of time that should be devoted to pro- 
nunciation will of course depend upon circumstances, and 
particularly upon the learner’s object in studying pro- 
nunciation, and his natural aptitude for work of this kind. 

His object may be simply to learn to pronounce properly 
a language, such as Urdu or Arabic, of which a complete 
or partial phonetic analysis has already been made. In 
such a case, if he can find a phonetically trained teacher, 
his task will be relatively an easy one. He will not have 
to learn much phonetic theory; he will simply have to 
carry out the exercises prescribed by the teacher. If he 
has natural aptitude, he should be able to acquire a thorough 
mastery of the speech-sounds of the language in from ten 
to twenty lessons of one hour each. If he has only moderate 
aptitude, he may require thirty lessons or more. 

On the other hand, his object may be to learn a language 
which has not been phonetically analysed, or to fit himself 
for writing down languages hitherto unwritten. In this 
case his task is necessarily more difficult. He will require 
to take a course of general preparation before he sets to 
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work on the particular language in which he is interested. 
This course of preparation will probably entail twenty 
lessons or so, if he has natural aptitude for the work. A 
further ten to twenty hours’ work should then be sufficient 
to get a mastery over the sounds of the particular language, 
unless it be one of very special difficulty. Those who have 
no special linguistic gifts will require a proportionately 
longer course.’ 

That it is in no way disproportionate to devote to 
pronunciation the amount of time above suggested may be 
judged from the fact, rightly insisted upon by Cummings 
in his How to Learn a Language, that no learner is likely to 
attain any sort of fluency in the use of a foreign language 
without at least 750 hours’ work. (Cummings regards 
forty minutes a day for six months as a suitable amount of 
time to devote to pronunciation exercises.) 

It goes without saying that the student who is unable 
to attend a complete course of phonetics may nevertheless 
effect a considerable improvement in his pronunciation of 
foreign languages by going through a shorter course, or 
even by taking only a few lessons. 

DaNIEL JONES 


1 It must always be borne in mind that natural aptitude is a very variable factor. 
Thus in one case I was able in one lesson to teach a student to make all the Urdu dental 
and retrofiex (‘ cerebral ’) consonants correctly, including the very difficult sound y, and 
including both aspirated and unaspirated forms of the plosive sounds. On the other 
hand, it once took me a whole hour to teach a student to make a properly ‘ voiced ’ b, 
a sound which many students can learn in a few minutes, if they are shown what to do. 
Again, I have fairly frequently come across students who had to practise daily for 
many months in order to learn to make a properly rolled y. The phonetically trained 
teacher cannot turn an inapt pupil into an apt one, but he can show every pupil how 
to practise so as to master the pronunciation difficulties in the shortest possible time. 











THE NEED OF A NEW POLICY IN 
JEWISH MISSIONS 


By J. T. WEBSTER 


Amonc the many momentous events of the past year, 
two are fraught with great issues for the Jewish people. 
The one is the emancipation of half the world’s Jewry by 
the Russian revolution, which the Jews the world over 
have hailed as parallel only with the deliverance from 
Egypt. It is true that persecutions and oppressions have 
not ceased, for anti-Jewish riots and pogroms still con- 
tinue, but when once the present turmoils are over it can 
scarcely be doubted that the end will be liberty for the 
Russian Jew. The other event is the declaration made 
by Mr A. J. Balfour in a letter to Lord Rothschild last 
November to the effect that the British government 
favours the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jews and will endeavour to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of that object. With regard to this the Jews them- 
selves are far from unanimous, for while many compare 
the declaration with Cyrus’s decree of liberation, others 
view it as little else than the death-knell of Jewry and are 
strenuously opposed to the scheme projected. Whatever 
- our view of the declaration may be, we cannot fail to 
recognize in the two events together a turning-point in the 
history of the Jews and of the world, and when to that 
consideration we add the fact that Jewish missions have 
suffered infinitely from the present upheaval, there is 
sufficient call to all interested in Jewish mission enterprise 
to weigh questions of missionary policy. But, further, 
when a broad view is taken of the conditions which held 
among the Jews on the mission field and at the home base 
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before the war, of what has happened among the Jews 
during the war and of what the situation is to be after it, 
when we consider how the Church as a whole acted, or 
failed to act, in proclaiming Christ to His brethren in the 
past, and when we ponder what faces her in the future, 
it will seem that a new policy in Jewish evangelization 
must be devised. 

It has been the writer’s lot to travel widely for many 
years in those regions where Jews are massed and to learn 
at first hand something of their condition, their spiritual 
needs, their mental outlook, not as these might appear in 
the small groups to be found in western states or round the 
Mediterranean, but as they are in the great organized 
Jewish communities of East Europe; it has also fallen to 
him to read much of the literature published on the Jewish 
question in recent years, and in travelling up and down our 
own land to hear the opinions of many about the Jews. 
If on the one hand there is an ever-deepening impression 
of the complexity of the problem, on the other it is clear 
that among the majority of people there is a lack of know- 
ledge of the actual facts, leading to the conviction that 
generally speaking the Church has not grasped the im- 
portance of Jewish evangelization or realized how vital for 
herself and the world the issues of this enterprise are. 
It is the desire of the writer to state in this paper some of 
the facts as they appear to him. 

Throughout the world there are in round figures thirteen 
and a half million Jews. Of these, six and a quarter million 
are under Russian rule, two and a quarter million under 
Austria-Hungary, 600,000 in’ Germany, half a million in 
the British Empire, 385,000 under the sway of Turkey, 
250,000 in Roumania, 285,000 under the rule of France and 
117,000 under that of Holland; in Morocco there are 
110,000, in Argentina 100,000 and in the United States of 
America two and a quarter millions; the remaining 
numbers are scattered among twenty-four other states. 

It is apparent that the Jews are very diverse in their 
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citizenship ; but when it is remembered that in these 
empires and states there are many and different nations 
and peoples all influencing and being influenced by the 
Jews amongst them, other and more important diversities 
among the Jews become evident. They exhibit wide 
differences in language, political allegiance and education, 
in the social sphere, in intellectual attainment and in 
character. They are in all grades of civilization from the 
low types of the Daghestan and the Yemen to those in the 
highest stages of European culture. Religiously also they 
are far from forming the unity which is generally supposed. 
As in Christendom, so in Jewry, there is almost endless 
sectarian variety, and among those professing to be Jews 
large numbers are sunk in the depths of superstition, others 
are openly and confessedly agnostic and atheistic without 
knowledge of or faith in God. The conclusion from such 
considerations as these is that, while the Jew is distinct 
from other men, there is no really characteristic Jew, and 
that all the problems that exist in all missions to all other 
peoples and something more besides have to be faced in 
evangelizing the Jewish people. It is more than doubtful 
whether recognition has been given to this circumstance in 
our enterprise in the past, but it must be taken account of. 

There is a very sharp division of opinion among people 
with regard to Jewish missions. Many, although not all, 
who support these missions do so very largely on senti- 
mental grounds; those who oppose them do so because 
they regard them as needless and unprofitable, or because 
they have met with or heard of some piece of what is 
called Jewish roguery or slimness from which they turn 
with abhorrence. While the missionary will rejoice in 
support on any ground and has as full and sincere an 
appreciation of the assistance, devotion and sympathy of 
the first class as he may have doubts about the practical 
wisdom of the second, the one fails for the most part to 
regard the Jew as a man with ordinary human frailties 
and shortcomings, and the other has certainly failed to 
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realize that the supposed Jewish characteristics which 
cause aversion may be the result of environment and are 
so much evidence of the Jews’ need of the Gospel. But if 
prejudice be no real reason for the lack of a mission policy, 
mere sentiment is too narrow and uncertain a ground 
on which to build one, for the interest of wider circles is 
required, and these will not be moved by sentimental 
considerations. Both classes require education as to what 
are the actual circumstances and needs of the Jewish people. 

It is not necessary to elaborate the spiritual need of the 
infidel Jew, but what of the state of the great bulk of the 
people who are still religious in a sense? The old idea 
that the Jews are a people with a supreme knowledge of 
Holy Scripture will not hold; the great mass do not know 
the Bible and relatively few even understand it, as it is 
read in the synagogues. Their religion is legalistic 
formalism, more or less strict adherence to the 618 precepts 
of the Law as interpreted by the Talmud and the rabbis. 
There is little if any sense that Scripture is a revelation of 
the Spirit of God; those who would follow the liberty of 
the Spirit are regarded as destroyers of Israel. Morals 
and religion are separate, or, otherwise, morality as much 
as religion consists in the formal keeping of the precepts. 
Sin becomes merely the omission to fulfil the precepts. 
The summary of the way of salvation is formal prayer, 
formal repentance and almsgiving. Remembering these 
things, remembering the tyranny of the synagogue—the 
greatest tyranny the world ever knew—and that its inter- 
pretation of the precepts prescribes action in every think- 
able phase in life, it is not to be wondered that a large mass 
of Jews, conforming to the orders of an ancient world, are 
sunk in superstition as dense as will be found anywhere on 
earth. Men will perform even the extremely ludicrous as 
part of their religious observance, believing still that their 
salvation depends on the dish they eat from, the garment 
they wear or the way their hair is cut. Nay more, under 
their religious sanctions they will do without a qualm 
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what would revolt the moral sense of even a low-grade type 
of Christian. So sunk in spiritual darkness are they that 
they will commit crime in fulfilment of the Law. The 
writer has seen in twentieth-century Europe Jews, who 
were training for the rabbinate to become the religious 
leaders and guides of their people, endeavouring to put 
that law in force which says: ‘ Him that teacheth thee 
other gods, shalt thou stone with stones, that he die.’ 

The word religion in relation to the Jew has not accord- 
ingly the Christian connotation, and Jewish actions cannot 
be judged by Christian standards, but they do mark the 
need for the Gospel and show other than reasons of senti- 
ment why supporters and present opponents of Jewish 
missions should alike put forth effort to solve the Jewish 
question. For whether we have regard to the orthodox 
or to the infidel Jews, we have here a non-Christian or 
anti-Christian influence exerted in ever-increasing strength 
and with ever-widening ramifications by the most living, 
tenacious and intellectual people on earth, and that not 
in some far-off sphere but directly in the midst of Chris- 
tian communities. This consideration alone would seem 
sufficient to call for a new study of the Jewish problem, 
a new valuation of missionary activity, a new policy and 
new enterprise to win this people for Christ. 

But here we are met with the question: Can they be 
won? The answer is that if we believe the Scriptures 
they can be, and cannot fail to be gathered into the King- 
dom, and if we have any regard for actual fact and experi- 
ence we see how great are the numbers of Jews who have 
been brought into the Church. The writer has heard not 
only plain men and ministers express the view that Jewish 
missions are hopeless, but has heard a professor of divinity 
lecture on the subject and prove, as far as logic could help 
him, that ever since the days of the great Apostle the Jews 
had been inaccessible to Christian truth. With more 
fact and less theory a greater service would have been 
rendered, for throughout the Christian centuries large 
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numbers of Jews have entered the Christian Church, and 
it has been calculated that but for accessions from among 
them to the Church they would have numbered to-day 
from five to nine times as many as they do. The late 
Professor Nicol made a careful estimate and found that 
during last century between 250,000 and 800,000 Jews 
left the synagogue for the Church. So great indeed had the 
drift into the Church become that Jewish leaders every- 
where were voicing lamentations loud and strong over the 
loss to Jewry. But not only in numbers are the results 
striking, the quality of converts is no less manifest, as we 
gather from the fact, for example, that in Britain alone 
three hundred Jewish converts are ministers of the Gospel 
and many others have gone forth into all parts of the 
world to become pioneers in the evangelization of other 
non-Christian peoples. 

These truths should be better known ; they are sufficient 
to answer the scoffer and to refute the contention that the 
Church makes no headway in reaching the Jew. Never- 
theless it is a question whether the best has been done, 
for all these have become lost to the commonwealth of 
Israel, they have been absorbed into the Gentile Church, 
and Jewish converts have never attained visible corporate- 
ness. This is to be regarded as loss to Jewish evangeliza- 
tion and as loss also to the whole Church, from the point 
of view of what might be contributed to her life and 
activity through an organized Jewish-Christian community. 
Past method has been to draft converts into the nearest 
existing national Church, or even in very many cases to 
send converts away to other countries regardless of the 
influence they would have exerted in the midst of their 
brethren. If we had acted on a like principle in our foreign 
missionary work, what results would there have been 
to show? It is contended that it is hard for a Jew to 
confess the faith amidst his old surroundings; for whom 
is it easy ? It is said that the converted Jew would be 
persecuted and cast out, and instances are given. The 
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writer has tested cases of which it was said the father had 
cast off the son, and found that both father and mother 
were breaking their hearts until the son, who through 
mission teaching had become a coward for Christ’s sake, 
would return. But were it otherwise, have not others 
suffered for His sake and the Gospel’s ? Would not there 
be strength and support, spiritual health and joy and nobler 
service, if converts were gathered into a common fellow- 
ship ? Would not the unbelieving Jew have a living 
witness and be made to realize that the convert to the faith 
of Christ is still a member of the nation? We should 
remember to gather the outcasts of Israel and not add to 
their dispersion. 

It is not claimed that the results indicated are due 
solely to direct missionary activity, although Christian 
missions and the interest of certain Churches have exerted 
a much more extensive influence than many suppose. 
But other factors have entered. The movement initiated 
by Mendelssohn 140 years ago opened the door of the 
Ghetto and led to contact between the missionary and the 
Jew. Modern industrial and commercial developments, 
the removal of civil and political disabilities, higher educa- 
tion, socialism, revolt against synagogal tyranny, inter- 
marriage and liberalizing movements in Jewry itself have 
all had their influence, and had resulted before the war 
in a growing disintegration of Judaism. Ruppin holds 
that only 50 per cent of the Jews remained orthodox, 
25 per cent had become liberal in their religious sentiments, 
16 per cent were free-thinking and 9 per cent actually 
agnostic ; so serious to his mind is the upbreak that he 
regards Zionism as ‘the last desperate stand of the Jews 
against annihilation.’ The war has added greatly to 
the seriousness of the situation from the Jewish point of 
view and had even before the revolution effected what 
one writer calls ‘the irruption of Jewry.’ The Ghetto 
walls had fallen and the bonds of orthodoxy were sundered. 
The strict dietary laws have been disregarded, centres of 
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Jewish life and culture have been laid waste and communal 
life disrupted. Following upon this has come the manu- 
mission of the great masses in East Europe, bringing relief 
from the galling restrictions of the past and offering liberty 
of thought and action. 

It is little wonder if the synagogue feels itself shaken 
to the foundations. Jewish writers express frankly and 
openly their fears for the whole future of Judaism; Russia 
can no longer be the undefiled source of orthodoxy from 
which western Jewries may draw in order to fill the empty 
synagogues. The people are free, moving away from the 
old order with its traditions and its restraints into contact 
with modern conditions for the first time in their history. 
Many writers, taking account of the results of emancipa- 
tion elsewhere, consider that liberty for Russia’s Jews will 
end with their breaking away from Judaism and Jewry 
altogether ; others, using different terms, state that they 
consider the religion of the Jews to be doomed, and more 
than one leader seeks to oppose freedom to his fellow 
Jews as a great danger and would desire to have them 
crushed back into the Ghetto, for they see clearly the 
opportunity which the situation gives to the Church. 

These circumstances give us the real reason for the 
demands of religious Zionism for a home in Palestine. 
The establishing of a national home for the Jews there 
has been greeted with enthusiasm in many quarters by 
both Jews and non-Jews. Thinking Christian men doubt- 
less realize on the one hand that, as some one has well said, 
Christian nations cannot successfully preach their faith 
so long as they deny their own ethic, and on the other 
that the Jews have only too often and too long suffered 
injustice at the hand of so-called Christian nations; ac- 
cordingly they welcome what seems to be a prospect of 
just and righteous treatment being secured at last for this 
oppressed people. Furthermore, it is felt that if other 
smaller peoples may rightfully claim recognition of their 
nationality, the Jews may with equal right claim the same 
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for themselves within a given territory; and it is also 
true that Christian missions will fail in their appeal if they 
run counter to the national sense and sensibility of those 
among whom they labour. None probably will repudiate 
these general principles. Justice to the Jews is long over- 
due; let reparation be done to them, let the conduct of 
Christian nations be rectified, and let us give full recogni- 
tion to the rights and the sentiment of smaller nationalities. 
But in the application to our present question of Palestine 
for the Jews there is more involved than appears on the 
surface, and it is more than doubtful whether we should 
be acting on our accepted Christian ethic by establishing 
Judaism in a home in Palestine. No Zionist has declared 
for civil and religious liberty, for freedom of conscience 
in any Zionist state, and it has been too readily assumed 
that Zionism is co-extensive with Jewry, and that the 
demands of the Zionists meet the demands and desires of 
the Jews as a whole. Let it be remembered that many 
leading men of the Jewish faith, and these among Israel’s 
deepest thinkers, wise and most spiritually-minded men, 
who have approached most nearly to the Christian ideal 
and concept of spiritual freedom, repudiate the very idea 
of a national home for Jews in Palestine and are banding 
themselves together to contend against its establishment, 
because they realize that if the Zionists’ purpose were 
carried out the latter state of Jewry in the world would 
be worse than the first, and believe that the hope of Israel 
ever fulfilling her spiritual mission in the world would be 
gone. The duty of the Christian world to the Jew rather 
demands the granting of political justice, the rights of 
human liberty, free citizenship and social equality—letting 
a captive people and a captive faith go free. Wherein 
also the position of the Christian Church as such is involved. 
For with Judaism crushed into a Palestinian Ghetto and 
established there by international law, we should have 
once more that tyrannical exclusiveness which existed in 
the pre-Christ days re-established, and the inherent right 
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of men to liberty, for which the world bleeds to-day and for 
which, as we believe, Christ and the Gospel stand, again 
endangered. 

But in this connexion other matters relative to the 
future of the Jews and missions amongst them fall to be 
regarded. For example, if history teach us anything, we 
cannot fail to see that whatever gifts the Jews may have 
they do not possess the gift of self-government ; we cannot 
forget the fate which through dissension was brought 
upon their national states in earlier ages, or the meaning 
of their lack of solidarity and the vital differences existing 
among them to-day. Furthermore, the soil of Palestine 
now belongs to the Arab and the land itself has paramount 
associations for the Christian, not so much for the sake of 
the Jews as for the sake of One, a Jew, who is a universal 
possession. Neither let us forget in all the talk about a 
return of the Jews to Palestine that not merely since the 
fall of Jerusalem but since the Babylonian captivity itself, 
only a fraction of the Jews ever lived there; nor would 
there be room for them if they were to go. And above 
all let us keep clearly in mind that the overwhelming 
majority have no desire to move to or settle in the Holy 
Land. In sum the meaning of these considerations for us 
is that, although in the course of years many may find a 
home in the land of their forefathers, the Jews as a whole 
will still remain a scattered people, entering every land 
which offers them an open door and scope for their enter- 
prise, and our primary concern is with the evangelization, 
in the lands where we find them, of the freed masses hitherto 
untouched by Christian teaching. If, as we believe, the 
present war is a war of liberation, the situation created 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as a direct call and 
invitation from God to the Church to enter the open door 
with the message of Christ. 

But now, if we take a general view of Jewish mission 
enterprise before the war we find a lack of the sense of 
the needs of the Jewish field as a whole. In East Europe 
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was found roundly 70 per cent of the world’s Jewish 
population, but the number of mission stations was only 
about 14 per cent of the total, or only some 80 stations 
out of 220 or thereby throughout the world, and in the 
whole of that vast area only two of the 80 stations were 
fully organized institutions with a wide-spread activity ; 
most of the others were manned by single individuals 
and in some cases more than one mission was represented 
at the same place, despite the vastness of the unoccupied 
field. Thus the impression is gained that Jewish mission 
committees as a whole have not been endowed with any 
profound strategic sense. Is it not time such a state of 
matters ceased and a new policy were formulated? Real 
strategy, a real sense of the Jewish situation, would send 
us to the centre of things and not to the mere fringes to 
establish missions in strength. Russian territory alone 
could, without fear of overlapping, absorb half the total 
number of mission stations which exist in the world. 
But we need a new vision, a world-vision. Not only does 
Russia as a whole, with Siberia and the Caucasus, remain 
untouched; Mesopotamia also opens her gates; key- 
points in Bohemia and the Balkans are without a witness. 
Who is to give heed to the Jews of France and Italy? 
May not entry now be had into Egypt and the Yemen ? 
And what of the Jews of North Africa, India and China ? 
Everywhere fields are waiting the seed; we have need 
of the inspiration which possessed those early Scottish 
pioneers of Presbyterian Jewish missions, whose influence 
stirred Christendom eighty years ago, and whose vision 
enabled them with high courage and abounding faith to 
set out, as the old minute-books of the writer’s own com- 
mittee show, on world-wide evangelization of the Jews— 
in England, Holland, France, Germany, Poland, Galicia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Italy, Corfu, 
Malta, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Arabia and India. They 
thought not in terms of a few mission stations, but in 
terms of world-wide evangelization of the Jewish people. 
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From all this certain things should be clear. We 
believe that the only real solution of the Jewish problem 
lies in the Gospel, but, although the results of past effort 
are sufficient to encourage, we cannot believe that the 
Church has presented the Gospel to the Jew in adequate 
measure. We see something of the extent of Jewish need 
and see also a great open door, an opportunity unparalleled 
and a situation which demands both extensive and intensive 
action, a new line of policy. If we go on in the old way 
effort will fail in face of the forces directed against our 
enterprise, and the Church will suffer in her life and work 
for lack of vision and lack of grit. The situation is such 
as to demand the attention and thought of the best minds 
in the Church. When they turn to it, they will discover 
the needs. To indicate some of them, let it be said that 
there will be a call for better and higher education in our 
mission schools, for industrial training, for a Hebrew 
Christian college even, from whence to draw our workers. 
Workers new and many will be wanted, trained as specialists 
to meet the diverse types of Jews and to reach Israel’s 
homes and Israel’s mothers, who have been so woefully 
neglected in the past. Fresh and abundant literature will 
be required, as also the development of itineracy by 
evangelists who will go forth to preach the everlasting 
Gospel. Strong missions should be established where the 
need is greatest and at strategic centres. There is need 
to cease treating Jews as Nicodemuses and need of a new 
method of dealing with converts, a method to develop 
within them a spirit of unity, a sense of solidarity, of the 
benefits of corporate existence, and of purpose and mission 
as a Jewish-Christian community. There is crying need 
to educate the Church to fuller understanding of the 
gravity of the whole Jewish problem, and to clearer thinking 
on Zionist questions. Effort ought to be made to remove 
the impression that none save faddists have an interest 
in this enterprise, and to place the whole work of Jewish 
missions on a wider and more scientific basis. There is 
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equal need that those who represent the Church in this 
cause should know each other better and have more 
understanding of each other’s work. And, moreover, in 
face of the greatness and the wide ramifications of the 
problem, the strength and forcefulness of the enemy, the 
waste of inefficient equipment, the ineffectiveness of the 
haphazard, in face of the lessons of the time and the new 
temper in the world at large, and for loyalty to our common 
Lord and love to His brethren, we shall surely add the 
need of a drawing together on the part of all committed 
to this enterprise, in order to effect their common purpose 
and to present a united front, whether in action at the 
home base or in labour on the field. 


J. T. WEBSTER 





THE ADVOCACY OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS AT THE HOME BASE 


A STATEMENT OF THE EXPERIENCE OF 
FORTY MISSIONARIES.—II 


III]. WEAK POINTS IN MISSIONARY ADDRESSES 


Our CORRESPONDENTS AS Critics. In consenting to put 
at our disposal such notes on weak points in missionary 
addresses as they have gathered from others or observed 
for themselves, our correspondents make clear that they 
criticize their own work as much as that of other speakers, 
and also bear testimony to the general high quality of the 
speeches made. Such phrases as ‘I have been happy in 
my colleagues,’ ‘the addresses I heard were invariably 
excellent,’ ‘mostly admirable,’ ‘capital addresses’ are 
frequent. One experienced speaker adds: ‘ Most of the 
addresses listened to were of a distinctly higher order 
than in former years.’ This appreciative spirit needs to be 
remembered in reading the criticisms which follow. 
THINNESS OF MaTTER. No less than seventeen corre- 
spondents have been distressed by the thinness and sketchi- 
ness of some of the addresses heard. They have occasion- 
ally noted ‘ long dull descriptions with failure to emphasize 
a message,’ ‘a tendency to elaborate details without the 
spirit of effective advocacy,’ ‘anecdotes unrelated to 
missionary principles,’ ‘an effort to give the audience a 
good time by an injudicious use of funny stories’ (though 
another correspondent well points out that ‘a good story 
if it drives home a point is of value’), ‘too much time 
wasted on geography, scenery, journeys, adventures,’ 
‘stories of good little boys and girls, without point’ ; 
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as a climax, one correspondent urges that ‘requests for 
dolls should be reserved for the guest table or drawing- 
room of dear old ladies.’ The two following paragraphs 
afford a useful summary of this section. The first is from 
one who had heard criticisms of superficial speeches : 


Circumstances and details of travel must always be treated as adjuncts to 
the central story of God’s working in man’s heart. In no case must the 
missionary treat his converts, or even his circumstances, as so many scalps 
round his neck. He is not the centre; the convert is. My criticism of some 
speeches I heard would be that they were disconnected. Accounts of the 
merely outward circumstances of baptism were given, and it is a mistake ; 
what really matters and what rivets itself on the memory, calling out prayer 
and help for the work, is a record of the thought of the people, their change of 
thought towards Christ, and what brought it about. 


The second is from the pen of a missionary whose own 
speeches have moved great audiences in many places : 


Most missionary addresses are surprisingly poor in illustration, as if the 
missionary had never associated with an interesting convert and had never 
heard the story of his life ; as if he had never met with heathen, or conversed 
with them, or brought them to Christ; as if he had never moved in scenery, 
passed through streets, walked on paths, or stood in villages that were different 
from our own. 


Lack OF PREPARATION. Seven correspondents, and 
those some of the most experienced speakers, state that 
evident lack of preparation is an outstanding fault in 
missionary speeches: ‘ With all respect,’ writes a Presby- 
terian, ‘I think some missionaries just get up and talk ; 
they don’t prepare enough.’ A representative of one of 
the English Free Church missions says: ‘ Lack of pre- 
paration is the most serious general fault; even in the 
shortest addresses full preparation should be made or the 
temptation is to talk and say nothing that really sticks.’ 
An Anglican writes : 

I venture to say that too much missionary speaking is merely talk—it may 


be pious, or diffusely descriptive, or over-statistical ; such lacks definiteness and 
educative value and shows want of grip on policy and wise aim in work. 


The following paragraph suggests a method which perhaps 
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few will follow, but it sets a standard which every speaker 
will find a stimulus and an inspiration. 


Many missionaries do not prepare their speeches thoroughly. Of his own 
accord a minister said to me recently, ‘They don’t prepare.’ I strongly feel 
that most missionaries ought to write, and perhaps re-write, till matter, order 
and language have been made as good as can be; and then perhaps use their 
manuscript in public till familiarity renders this needless, Just because they 
are accustomed to preach offhand to heathen and Christians abroad they need 
to guard the more against offhand, slovenly speech at home. As missionaries 
have only material for a few speeches and must often repeat them, each 
address ought to have more elaborate care than a sermon. The language of 
descriptions, incidents and conversations demands special care. The matter 
sometimes looks as if it had been selected hastily, and important and un- 
important appear side by side. The order is sometimes accidental, and there 
is no earnest, passionate purpose, nor rousing conclusion. In short, the form, 
the order, the matter and the spirit of the address need better preparation. 


INADEQUATE REFERENCE TO MISSIONARY WORK. 
While a large proportion of our correspondents are agreed 
that missionary facts need to be related to fundamental 
principles, five point out that disappointment invariably 


results when a missionary fails to speak in the light of his 
own experience, or preaches a sermon which any home 
minister could preach. ‘ Manifest attempts to “ preach 
at ” the congregation and instruct them in general Christian 
duty,’ ‘ too much general pleading of the Church’s duty and 
too little missionary illustration,’ ‘ sermons with a minimum 
element of the rehearsal of missionary experience’ are 
found to be ineffective in stirring the Church. ‘ The 
missionary who preaches an ordinary sermon is the most 
disappointing of all.’ 

FAILURE TO REFER TO WorK OF OTHERS. Four corre- 
spondents have noted some measure of failure in recognizing 
the work of others, whether of colleagues in the same 
station, of other societies working in the same neighbour- 
hood, or of the share taken by the home Church. One 
missionary points out the danger of exalting one’s own 
form of missionary activity by seeming to disparage the 
method of others. Another fears there is sometimes too 
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much emphasis laid on the white man’s work and too little 
on that of his native fellow-workers. 

FURTHER OBSERVATIONS. Among other points of weak- 
ness noted by one or more of our correspondents are the 
following : too much unconscious self-glorification and un- 
dignified reference to the sacrifice involved in mission- 
ary life; unnecessary impersonality owing to over-much 
modesty ; the dominance of temperament, leading either 
to pessimism or optimism—‘a pessimist’s view is often 
given by tired and listless workers’; one-sided representa- 
tion, ‘ as if the Church could not bear to hear of anything 
but success’; ‘ once a strong suspicion of over-statement ’ ; 
tendency to put the call of a country before the call of 
God ; trying to pose as a ‘ statesman’; ‘ writing essays of 
literary form and trying to recite them as speeches’ ; 
‘addresses become mechanical through over-repetition’; ‘a 
few speakers do not know when to stop.’ 


THE RELucTANT DEPUTATION. A missionary writes : 


In isolated cases I found a weak conception of the great opportunity 
afforded us as deputations to the Church ; a feeling of boredom at being called 
upon to go about and speak ; and that lack of conviction (or seeming lack of it), 
of earnestness and of enthusiasm which alone breeds earnestness in others. 


IV. THE ORGANIZED USE OF MISSIONARIES 


THE PRESENT SiTuaTion. Correspondents recognize 
that it is easier to criticize arrangements for the use of 
missionaries as speakers than to readjust them. ‘A 
question like this cannot be answered,’ writes one, ‘ without 
some knowledge of the difficulties which constantly face 
our home secretaries.’ Three correspondents consider 
present organization ‘as good as it can be under all the 
handicaps by which it is beset.’ One finds that in his 
society ‘ the needed changes are being made.’ 

On the other hand, some of the most experienced of our 
correspondents frankly challenge the methods at present 
in vogue. A missionary in his fourth furlough says: 
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*Those responsible for sending out missionary speakers 
should be brave enough to drop mechanical, haphazard 
and feeble traditions.’ ‘I should like,’ writes another 
well-tried speaker, ‘to state my profound conviction that 
the missionary on furlough is badly mishandled.’ ‘ During 
my furlough I heard many expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the prevailing system of using missionaries,’ is the 
report of a correspondent who is looking at the question 
from the Church’s point of view. Two quotations on the 
missionary’s personal aspect of the matter are representative 
of others. A missionary in the Far East writes : 

The missionary on furlough needs rest and inspiration. He gets neither 
by being sent out to visit a list of places, work involving one, two or even three 
addresses per diem for long periods. It is absolutely iniquitous to use him as 
the periodic galvanizer of missionary interest and extractor of annual alms in 
an indiscriminate number of places. The whole system is bad that suggests to 


Christians that their duty to missions is met by hearing an annual or occasional 
sermon by a deputy and at that time giving a casual alms. 


An Indian missionary writes : 


I think that deputation work in its present form is a cause of great loss to 
the missionary cause. The last thing that should be required of a missionary 
on furlough is that he should tour the provinces. The actual physical strain is 
bad enough, but that is comparatively trifling when the loss of spiritual energy 
is taken into account. A missionary comes home on furlough to recoup not so 
much his physical as his spiritual energies, and if he is kept touring the country 
he must necessarily return to his work the worse, not the better, for his holiday. 
These are words of wisdom, but that there is another side 
to the question subsequent quotations will show. 

SHOULD ALL MISSIONARIES BE USED AS SPEAKERS ? 
Opinions differ widely as to whether every missionary on 
furlough should be sent out to address meetings. A corre- 
spondent quotes the saying of one disappointed hearer : 
‘The man was evidently one of the best, but God never 
meant him for a platform speaker.’ Several other mis- 
sionaries urge the need for careful selection. One, for 
example, writes : 

It would be a good thing if some missionaries wrote more and spoke less. 
Long service in the field and thinking in another language are a bad 
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preparation for facing big meetings at home. I think only special men 
should be used. 
On the other hand, a missionary, also from Africa, urges 
that even the less eloquent speakers should be used. They, 
as much as others, need the inspiration of contact with the 
home Church and the help of home prayers. ‘ No other 
man can tell the story of my work as I can.’ Several 
correspondents urge that more care in sending right men 
to the right place would remove much of the difficulty felt. 

NEED FOR PREPARATION OF SPEAKERS. Whether a 
selection be made of available missionaries or whether 
they all be utilized, seven correspondents are of opinion 
that nearly all speakers need the help of training for their 
difficult task. A missionary writes : 

Let it be recognized that missionary sermons are an art. Let men who 


are not good speakers have a public or a private coaching. A keen speaker 
might gather material from one who cannot put it together and help him. 


Another urges the same thing : 


Some missionaries simply can’t speak, yet they have a great story to tell. 
If a few experienced speakers could knock a missionary’s material into shape 
and tell him what to leave out, I think the poorest speaker might make at 


least one good speech. 

One correspondent—an Anglican—would form a_ sub- 
committee at headquarters consisting of experienced 
speakers who would give advice and help to missionaries 
before they go out to speak. 

In view of the difficulty which missionaries find in 
relating themselves to the mind of the home Church, a 
correspondent asks : 

How would it be to have a conference of, say, fifty good men definitely 
‘off missions, and, say, ten or fifteen keen missionaries? Half the time 
should be given to the former in which to explain why missions bore them, 
and half to us in which to answer them. It would bring the keen missionary 
and the absorbed parish minister together, and give us touch with the home 
problems, which appear as trifling to us as ours appear remote to them. 


PREPARATION OF THE CHURCH FOR A MISSIONARY’S 
Visit. Ten correspondents lay emphasis on the need for 
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preparation of the soil where speakers are about to sow 
their seed. The authorities at the mission house, they 
suggest, might with little trouble create an atmosphere 
of expectancy and sympathetic welcome by communicating 
to the church the missionary is to visit something of what 
he has done abroad. A confidential report about the 
place to be visited would be helpful, and the missionary 
might be asked in return to furnish the central office with 
a note after his visit has been paid. The vicar might be 
asked from headquarters to prepare for and to follow up 
the missionary’s work. Two quotations illustrate the 
influence of the local minister. One correspondent tells 
of a vicar who on the next Sunday followed up the 
missionary’s sermon by beginning, ‘And now, brethren, 
to resume the course interrupted last Sunday.’ Another 
writes : 

One of the best meetings I ever had was on an afternoon in a purely 
country parish. There was a good attendance, interest was manifest and 


power was in the meeting. The minister had been preparing his con- 
gregation for the visit by four weekly addresses. 


A sermon on missionary principles preached the week 
before the missionary comes is reported to be helpful ; 
the pains taken in some places by ministers and office- 
bearers to acquaint the missionary with the nature of his 
audience have been appreciated. In this connexion a 
missionary writes : 


Above all the preacher must get to know his host or vicar; if possible 
by correspondence, if not, the evening before he speaks. Though I am 
far from supporting those who think the Holy Spirit speaks best through 
an unprepared medium, I think the sermon should be made between going 
to bed on Saturday night and next morning. We all have our facts well 
in hand and know the message we want to give. It is the form of pre- 
sentation which can only be decided after a long and often late night with 
the vicar on Saturday. The missionary preacher who gets off to bed on 
Saturday at 9.30 in order to be ‘ quiet’ should be shot—unless he is ill. 


While several correspondents deprecate indulgence in 
unduly long addresses, others point out that by local 
15 
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arrangement platforms are often too crowded, so that 
speakers have at most fifteen minutes each. One mis- 
sionary reports that he was sent from the south to the north 
of England to speak at one meeting. Owing to a badly 
arranged programme he had eleven minutes for his speech, 
at a cost to his society of seven shillings a minute in travel- 
ling expenses. He naively adds, ‘They got value for 
their money none the less.’ 

Grourinc OF WorK. Nine correspondents are of 
opinion that good would result from further grouping of 
work, though the difficulty of arranging this is recog- 
nized. One speaker reports that he was sent on an ex- 
pensive and fatiguing journey three times in one furlough 
to the same neighbourhood to address different audiences. 
He not unnaturally suggests that ‘a better system is 
needed in the use of men.’ Several ask that a suitable 
man should be sent to a district or to a presbytery and set 
to work it thoroughly for some months—‘ this would mean 
new life both for the missionary and for the district.’ One 
correspondent would like to see the different religious 
communions in small towns and villages combining, instead 
of each having an overdriven missionary once a year; 
another would like the various churches of one denomina- 
tion to arrange locally to meet together when the missionary 
speaker comes down. One missionary desires ‘a whole 
week-end at one church in order to do more work than 
is possible in a single meeting’; another suggests that a 
campaign in a number of churches in one locality on con- 
secutive nights is a good way to create enthusiasm; a 
third writes : 

I would have a church or churches prepared by study circles on a 
selected country or subject, and then spend a week of successive evenings 
in which a missionary who has achieved something in the chosen field 


would give a series of addresses on missions in that country. A full syllabus 
of such addresses should be previously circulated. 


It is noteworthy that two well-known missionaries, an 
Anglican and a Free Churchman, urge that no opportunity 
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should be lost for manifesting and inculcating a spirit of 
unity and co-operation. 

TYPES OF MEETING APPRECIATED BY SPEAKERS. One 
correspondent rejoices that missionary exhibitions are 
out of vogue, as on a former furlough he found the kind of 
addresses he was required to give at them were ‘ super- 
ficial.’ Two prefer meetings small enough to make the 
use of a few well-selected curios possible. Several find 
lantern services specially effective, and there are some keen 
workers among children who welcome every opportunity 
of addressing boys and girls or starting missionary work 
on educational lines among them. Question meetings find 
favour with several, because they bring the minds of speaker 
and hearers into touch and make a deep and lasting im- 
pression. From statements received it seems as if this 
type of meeting might be largely developed, especially 
among laymen. The following paragraph is suggestive : 

My most profitable meetings have been with laymen—ten minutes from 
me and then an hour of questioning. I fancy the things missionaries do 
not say until they are dragged out of them may be the things people want. 


But after all we have no infallible divining rod and that is where the value 
of the questioning comes in. 


Other correspondents covet access ‘to places where 
little is done’; to ‘smaller churches especially in country 
districts’; to day schools; to men’s afternoon meetings, 
Bible classes or adult schools—‘ a missionary rarely gets a 
chance of such meetings, yet a wide-awake man should 
be able to interest them’; to theological colleges, where 
eight or ten lectures might be delivered as part of the 
curriculum ; to universities and colleges, not merely for 
one meeting but for a stay of some days; and in particular 
to all gatherings of clergy, ministers and church officers. 


More opportunity of meeting missionary candidates is also 
desired. 





THE VERNACULAR LIBRARY OF 
AN INDIAN MINISTER 


By H, GULLIFORD 


THE great languages of India number about thirty, and 
in most of these efforts have been made to provide a Chris- 
tian literature. For my purpose it is not necessary to 
survey the whole field. That will be done fully and effec- 
tively, I trust, by the Literature Committee of the National 
Missionary Council working in harmony with the new 
Federation of Tract and Literature Societies. I shall 
take the vernacular with which I am most familiar, Kana- 
rese or Kannada, and show what literature exists for an 
Indian minister to enrich his own mind and feed the flock 
of God entrusted to him. This language is spoken by 
more than ten millions of people living in the centre and 
on the west coast of Southern India. The area in- 
cludes most of the Mysore province, parts of the Madras 
and Bombay presidencies and a portion of the Hyderabad 
state. This language stands ninth in the list of Indian 
vernaculars, having regard to the number of persons who 
speak it. It is not of Sanskritic but Dravidian origin, and 
in it there is a considerable amount of ancient literature. 
From the first, missionaries have studied the language 
thoroughly, prepared grammars, dictionaries and other 
helps. They have also striven to provide a literature 
that will convey to the people a knowledge of Jesus Christ 
and to Christians an understanding of their faith. First 
came the translation of the Bible, an exceedingly literal 
one. Men who knew the original tongues sought a 
rendering as close as possible of the terms they found in 
the Greek and Hebrew. The result cannot be called an 
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idiomatic translation, attractive to the people. A new 
translation is in process of being made, and this certainly 
is a great advance in intelligibility and attractiveness of 
style, though it needs exposition because it is a translation 
and not a paraphrase. The missionaries have also pro- 
vided literature in the form of tracts and leaflets. Many 
of these are of great value and have been distributed by 
tens of thousands; but this literature is for the non- 
Christian ; it is evangelistic. It is, however, of value to 
the Indian minister, and he should be familiar with it as 
it is one of the weapons he must use. 

What books have been provided in Kanarese for the 
Indian minister to enable him to know the Scriptures and 
fit him for pastoral and evangelistic work ? | 

BrBiicaL. A commentary on the whole Bible was 
prepared by the Basel missionaries and published in 1861. 
It is still on sale, but the modern minister is not familiar 
with it. Anyone who sees the date will recognize that 
Biblical learning has made vast strides since then, and 
only commentaries of a devotional or practical nature 
published before that date have much value to-day. A 
translation of the Annotated New Testament published by 
the London Religious Tract Society was issued more than 
thirty years ago and copies can still be purchased. This 
was written for western readers of the English Bible, not 
for Indians, and cannot be said to meet the needs of the 
Indian minister. Of books on the Bible written directly 
for Kanarese Christians there are the following: A com- 
mentary on St Mark’s Gospel with full introduction and 
some discussion of the synoptic problem ; an experimental 
commentary on the Acts of the Apostles; commentaries 
on James, 1 Peter, Romans viii, and an Introduction to 
the Book of Revelation. On the Old Testament notes on 
Genesis, Proverbs, parts of Isaiah and Jeremiah have been 
written. 

Translations. have been published of Dr Findlay’s 
Epistles of St Paul, and of lives of St Paul, St John and 
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David, and a book on the historical connexion between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

THEOLOGICAL. In the early days of missions, pro- 
vision was made for teaching in dogmatic theology. Trans- 
lation, again, was resorted to, and we have found a copy 
of Paley’s Horae Paulinae done into Kanarese. We have 
often wondered how many Kanarese Christians have read 
the book ; and if they have read it, whether they under- 
stood it. Oriental tongues like Kanarese cannot receive 
a book of this nature literally translated. We doubt if a 
single Kanarese person would have any clear idea of the 
teaching of the book without the help of a teacher familiar 
with the original English. 

Other books were written with the Indian in view, 
but some of the earlier ones followed too closely English 
systems. Hutcheon’s Theology has been long out of print. 
Campbell’s Theology, written by a man (alas! no more) 
of modern mind for the Indian in Telugu, has been trans- 
lated into Kanarese. Such translations are comparatively 
easy, for Kanarese is akin to Telugu and the Kanarese 
mind and the Telugu mind are of the same species. There 
are translations of some of Wesley’s sermons, The Marrow 
of Methodism; Wesley’s Christian Perfection; Richard 
Watson’s On the Sacraments; The Preacher's Mirror. There 
have also been published some Lectures on Holiness and a 
little book on The Church and Sacraments written directly 
for the Kanarese church. 

DeEvoTionaL. The Holy Spirit is the flame of devo- 
tion and inspires the soul. Yet often the human spirit 
droops, and helps have been welcomed by the saints of all 
ages. There is practically nothing Indian or original. The 
list includes translations of part of Augustine’s Confessions, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Holy War, Arthur’s Tongue 
of Fire and a series of Spiritual Meditations. There is 
nothing of the rich passionate devotion of the East, and 
consequently this literature has a very limited circulation. 
There are poetical books, in Indian and English metres, 
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for public worship; these are widely used, though they are 
chiefly translations. To these should now be added a 
devotional commentary on the Acts of the Apostles pre- 
pared for the evangelistic campaign. 

Historica. It is necessary that the Indian Church 
should know how God has led His people through the ages. 
A small Church History was prepared many years ago for 
theological students but has gone out of print. A trans- 
lation of the book on church history in the Guild Series 
has been published, but this is so full of condensed matter 
that it needs a commentator. The little book on How the 
People of Ancient Europe became Christians is available, 
together with a life of Luther, a life of Wesley, and brief 
lives of some Indian missionaries. 

Inp1aN ReEuicions. The pastor in India must be 
familiar with the various forms of thought accepted by 
the people round him. These forms are legion, though 
they may be roughly divided into Hindu and Muslim. A 
man learns most by being in close touch with the people, 
but he needs also to know the teaching of the great Hindu 
and Muslim writers, so as to meet the arguments of the 
people who frequently do not know the teaching of their 
own sacred books. There is much Kanarese literature of this 
kind, but most of it is written in an ancient dialect and in 
poetry. The ordinary Christian knows little or nothing of 
it. Books on the religion of the people are greatly needed. 

GENERAL. A live pastor needs to be in touch with 
Indian movements and world movements. Books of this 
kind are rare. Indian writers are chiefly content with 
works of imagination, and some of the novels are not of 
an edifying nature. A few books are available describing 
India, Burma, China, Greenland, South Africa and other 
lands, but the information given is of an elementary kind. 
There are, of course, school geographies and histories of 
India; but these again are largely elementary. There 
are few books of a general nature, such as translations of 
Smiles’ Self-Help, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, the life 
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of Booker Washington and a few others which, if read, 
would increase a man’s knowledge of the world. It should, 
perhaps, be added that there are weekly newspapers which 
give a brief account of the world’s doings, and there is a 
magazine which seeks to supply Biblical, theological and 
general knowledge, though with very little system. I have 
omitted all the small pamphlets, tracts and leaflets. 

The above reveals the scanty nature of the Indian 
minister’s library. He does not require to spend much 
money on shelves on which to place his books. The 
poverty of his library constitutes the most urgent call for 
additional workers in this part of God’s great harvest field. 

The practical question is, How is the need to be met ? 

It cannot be met by providing a number of men to 
translate. Two great difficulties stand in the way of trans- 
lations from English or any other European language into 
the Indian vernaculars. 

The first is the difficulty of finding words to express 
Christian ideas and especially great Christian terms. No 
literal translation is possible. A close translation fre- 
quently fails to convey the meaning, for words have to 
be used in a sense the reader does not understand, and 
this is why the literal rendering of the Bible has failed 
to supply a book that is resorted to with pleasure. 

The second difficulty is that all English or continental 
books have been written for western readers. Thought, 
language, illustration, argument are all intended to appeal 
to the man of Europe or America. These do not appeal 
to the Indian. Such books, valuable as they are, must be 
re-thought, and then presented in language, illustration 
and argument which the Indian can understand and 
delight in. The books written for mankind are wondrously 
few. Such can be translated without much difficulty, 
though even they betray their place of origin. It is there- 
fore of little use to provide an army of translators who 
cannot re-think the books of the West. 

Still much can be done to increase the amount of good 
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Christian literature through the medium of the English 
tongue. The first want to be supplied is books on the 
Bible written in English for the Indian. For instance, a 
series of commentaries in English, expounding the books 
of the Bible, and having in view the standpoint, knowledge 
and religious environment of the Indian, would be most 
helpful. Men who have lived some years in India and 
have come into close touch with the Indian mind through 
the vernacular are the persons fitted for this work, if they 
have a measure of literary gift. Such books require from 
the author ample knowledge of the subject, a sure and clear 
perception of essential matters, and a command of English 
of the simplest kind, full of eastern imagery and illustra- 
tion that will readily lend itself to translation into the 
vernaculars of India. Such volumes must be scholarly 
without being pedantic or pretentious, they must be 
accurate but not meticulous, they must be clear in thought 
and expression, so that the meaning may easily be con- 
veyed in the vernacular. These English editions would 
have a good sale and be useful to those Indians who read 
English. When such books have been prepared with 
accurate scholarship and written for the people of India, 
there will be ready to hand a mass of material that can 
easily be adapted to the vernaculars of India. The trans- 
lator need not slavishly follow the English but he will be 
saved the trouble of providing the material. Though 
such books may be largely translations yet they will be 
indigenous, being written for the people of the country. 

If such work is to be adequately done, it must be 
organized. There are organizations capable of under- 
taking this task. The National Missionary Council has 
an efficient Literature Committee, and most of the Tract 
and Literature Societies are now federated and working 
in harmony with the National Council. The machinery 
for production, publishing and circulation is in existence. 
It will require readjusting and perfecting as time goes on, 
but that can be done easily. The great lack is that of a 
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man for working the machinery, a man who will grasp the 
situation and organize the production in English of literature 
that can be reproduced in the vernacular. If such a man 
were set apart he would be able in the course of a few 
years to provide books that could be reproduced in every 
Indian vernacular, thus adding to the meagre stock that 
now forms the Indian pastor’s library. 

The appointment of such a man need not hinder 
local efforts in each vernacular. Where work is being 
done, as it is in many areas, that must be encouraged 
and fitted into the wider scheme outlined. There are 
books in some vernaculars that ought to be translated 
into English and thus made available for other vernaculars. 
We believe the best books will be those written direct in 
the vernaculars, and every encouragement should be 
afforded to those who have literary gift. Such men will 
arise, and when they arrive they must be recognized and 
utilized. But meanwhile the next best method of providing 
literature must be followed and organized on the lines 
suggested or on others similar thereto. 

The funds now contributed by missionary, tract and 
literature societies for Christian literature in India are 
wholly insufficient to meet present needs. Additional help 
is urgently required, and the National Missionary Council 
is in a position to utilize any money given for the develop- 
ment of Christian literature in a manner that will be 
generally acceptable. Action ought not to be delayed, 
for the pastor’s shelves are bare and he must have books 
to study. 


H. Guuuirorp 











METHOD IN ELEMENTARY BIBLE 
TEACHING 


By PROFESSOR W. J. MUTCH, Ph.D. 


In the long run the propagation of Christianity must be 
a process of Christian nurture. The Scriptures are the 
chief instrument of that nurture, especially in those com- 
munities where other Christian ideals and influences have 
not become so established as to make up in part for neglect 
of their use. The teaching of the Bible to the children 
and youth of missionary communities is therefore in a real 
sense the fundamental and chief work of missionary 
evangelism. 

The principles of psychology and pedagogy hold good 
in all races anc. conditions of men. Those who undertake 
to teach the Bible to children either at home or abroad 
in disregard of these principles are foredoomed to failure. 
A child, whatever the race background may be, cannot take 
in the theological epistles of Paul or the sermons of the 
Old Testament prophets. Nor is it in human nature for 
little folks to make doctrinal interpretations and applica- 
tions of the Scripture. Some children may be very apt at 
memorizing phrases and doctrinal statements, but they 
are empty and meaningless until the mature experiences 
of adult life fill them out with meaning. And how far this 
latter process goes with ordinary adults is a question which 
cannot be answered abstractly. 

There is a real problem in pedagogy which presses hard 
upon elementary Bible teachers and especially upon native 
teachers in mission communities. It is a problem which 
ought to be lifted from them by editorial service, for it is 
too much to expect of native teachers or even missionaries 
that they should be so trained in child psychology and 
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pedagogy as to deal with technical problems of this kind. 
There have been many courses of Bible lessons published in 
various languages, but there are pedagogical fallacies in 
most of them which render them more or less impracticable. 
Editors have been slow in recognizing the principles which 
must absolutely govern the selection and grading of material 
and the methods of teaching it. But the demand is insistent 
and it is beginning to be met. It is the purpose of this article 
to state the problem, to formulate some of the principles and 
to indicate one line of effort toward the solution. 

As already suggested it is a problem both of content 
and of method. The problem is to select those portions 
of the Bible which are pedagogically fitted for use with 
children of various ages and grades of mental attainment ; 
to prepare those portions in suitable units for most effective 
teaching ; and to prescribe a practical method of teaching 
each lesson which will not leave an untrained teacher to 
grope and fail when simple teaching directions would have 
led to success. This should have been done long ago, in 
such a way that a definite series of lessons should have been 
provided for each school year. But the principles which 
must guide such work have only recently been formulated, 
and even now their value is not universally recognized nor 
would there be entire agreement in the statement of them. 

A few of the more important principles may be stated 
briefly. To experienced teachers they will need no demon- 
stration. But simple and obvious though they are, the 
application of them falls into the class of technical work 
which is difficult if not impossible for an ordinary element- 
ary teacher. And yet when the technical work has been 
done, the principles stated and the method prescribed, 
the whole process becomes very simple and easy. 

ConcRETENEssS. The child mind does not tend to 
think in abstractions but in terms of objective and concrete 
things and actions. The aim is to build rich true concepts 
in the young mind. This has to be done from examples 
and experiences and not from definitions and statements 
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of those concepts. Respect for parents is such a concept. 
The Fifth Commandment is an abstract statement of it. 
The story of Absalom’s rebellion is a concrete case in point. 
The concept can best be formed out of a few cases in point ; 
after this has been done the abstract or general principle 
will have real meaning when it is stated, as it can not have 
otherwise. 

GRaDATION. A new thing cannot easily be taught to 
a person whose mind has not been prepared to receive it 
by previous experience and concepts, and who lacks whatever 
maturity of mental powers may be required. Elijah fed 
by the raven is an interesting bird story, which a six-year- 
old can enjoy and remember, but presented as a lesson in 
man’s relation of dependence on God, it should come some 
years later and will then be greatly helped by recalling it 
as a familiar bird story. 

Unity. The presentation of two or three things in one 
period divides attention and destroys the chance of reten- 
tion and recall. Fragments do not make a place for them- 
selves in the mind. A unit, like a living kitten, has a 
fascination for the mind which assures it a permanent 
place in memory. Scattered facts dug with difficulty 
out of different passages and never thoroughly moulded 
into a lesson unit stand no chance of being well apper- 
ceived or long retained. On the other hand, a story 
with a beginning, a consistent progress and a definite end 
can hardly fail to make a permanent place for itself in any 
mind which follows it from beginning to end. 

ORGANIZATION. What is true of the unity of a single 
lesson is also true of a series of lessons. A lesson or fact 
might as well not have been taught at all as be left alone 
and disconnected in the mind, where it is sure to be 
crowded out and lost as soon as something else comes to 
take its place. But if the lesson is tied up with others by 
some bond within the child’s experience, each part en- 
riches the whole subject and helps to retain every other 
part ; but the theme around which a series of lessons is 
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organized must be real and vital and within the apprecia- 
tion of the pupil. Compare, for example, a dozen brother 
stories, for fourth year pupils, with a quarter’s ‘ uniform’ 
lessons with nothing but a chronological connexion for 
children whose sense of time relations has not yet awakened. 
The necessity for organization of material will not be 
appreciated as long as there is little effort to preserve the 
results of teaching through a series of years, or to cover the 
ground without duplications or large omissions. 

Ora PRESENTATION. In ordinary natural intercourse, 
if we want a child to know something we first get his 
undivided attention, and then tell the thing to him in 
the plain vernacular which we know he understands. 
Everyday life has forged out a pedagogy for its own use 
the validity and effectiveness of which is not to be con- 
tested. It would be well if teachers would avail themselves 
of the wisdom thus acquired by the world. The habits of 
the race have developed around the fact that information 
is best conveyed by oral speech. The printed page is a 
relatively new thing in human experience, and the mastery 
of it is an artificial task of no small magnitude. Many 
children have but poorly mastered the art of reading, and 
not a few adults are still in the same state. They always 
find it easier to be told something than to read it out of a 
book. The principle of oral presentation grows out of 
these facts. The simplest and most effective way to make 
information known to children is to tell it to them by word 
of mouth in direct and connected speech. If there must be 
reading from a book, let it follow the telling, so as to be 
more intelligible and interesting to the reader because the 
contents are already partly known. 

Motor Expression. It is no mean accomplishment 
to get an idea presented and perceived. But in this the 
receiving mind is passive. The perception is never com- 
plete until the mind also takes an active attitude toward 
the same idea and reproduces it in his own way. This is 
the motor side, the active, self-expressive and constructive 
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state of mind which clinches and confirms and _ perfects 
the idea. As a part of the teaching process, it is worth as 
much as the other and should always accompany it. The 
more quickly it follows the presentation the better, for 
so it affords an opportunity to correct and perfect the 
impression, and also to confirm it in its completeness. 
CoNSERVATION. The profit which accrues from learning 
any material is exceedingly small and indirect if the material 
learned is entirely forgotten. It is a debated question 
whether there is any gain at all from the labour thus spent 
and lost. It would be far better if less ground were 
covered and more attention and skill given to the preserva- 
tion of what is acquired. But in order to do this the nature 
and organization of material must be changed in accord- 
ance with principles already stated. When this has been 
done it will be possible to carry out a system of cumulative 
reviews which will recall fading images to memory and 
preserve connected series of organized material from year 
to year. It can then serve as material for the ideals of 
youth, which are always formed out of data thus acquired 
and retained in the mind. It is entirely possible under the 
pedagogical conditions here suggested, and without greater 
expenditure of time than is now common in connexion 
with Sunday school, to master between two hundred and 
three hundred Bible stories in the first eight years of school, 
and to make those stories a reasonably permanent possession. 
The method suggested in the last three principles 
stated, and its application in missionary work, can best be 
set forth in a quotation from the introduction to the 
second edition of the Mandarin version of the writer’s 


Graded Bible Stories.’ 


The Bible stories were issued in a lithographed edition in 1915 and put 
into use in between three and four hundred schools in Shantung. They 
met with an immediate and enthusiastic welcome by both teachers and 
pupils in these schools. A second and enlarged edition of these books is 
being issued and the third volume of the series is added. 





1 Mission Book Company, Shantung, vols. i and ii, 7 cents; vol. iii, rr cents. 1916. 
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The method of Graded Bible Stories is to adapt systematically to modern 


use the oldest material of our religion, the Bible, and the oldest teaching 
method known to the race, the oral method. The narrative portions of the 
Bible, the only parts suited for children, have been selected, scientifically 
graded and broadly organized into a progressive series of story units. Each 
year's work carries the pupil forward through forty new stories. There are 
no time-wasting duplications, no large areas left untouched, and no impossible 
lessons attempted. A system of cumulative reviews preserves the work of 


previous years. The essence of the method may be stated in a single 
sentence : 


The teacher tells the story to the class, and then lets the pupils vie with 
each other in reproducing it until they all know it perfectly. 

As the method is an oral one the teacher alone needs a copy of the book. 
It is neither necessary nor desirable that the pupils have copies. 


Experience with the reproduced story method of 
teaching the Bible to children illustrates well the way in 
which practical simplicity and scientific method coincide. 
Of course no teacher can have too much technical know- 
ledge of the teaching profession. But there is great danger 
of over-emphasizing the importance of such training for the 
very simple and human task of elementary Bible teaching. 
People are discouraged thereby from undertaking a task 
which they could well perform. 

Failures in Bible teaching are very common and the 
blame has been wrongly laid upon untrained teachers. 
This is not the reason ; for plenty of trained teachers have 
tried the job and failed. The real reason for failure lies 
in the kind of lesson presented and in the manner of teach- 
ing it. Abundant experience has demonstrated that 
lessons prepared and taught according to the above 
principles do not fail in the hands of ordinary teachers, 
whether trained or not. 

Christian workers whose zeal outruns their wisdom 
often ‘insist in sowing and reaping all at the same time. 
All kinds of Scripture is regarded as good to teach and all 
kinds of applications are good to make at all times. A 
little scientific knowledge will readily show that Christian 
character is a plant of slow growth. Through the years 
of childhood it is only the raw materials which are being 
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gathered. If into this mass can be gathered three hundred 
well-remembered Bible stories, there is a good prospect that 
the soil will be thereby made so rich and clean and mellow 
that the good seed of the Gospel can some day bring forth 
from it an abundant harvest. But that is a later process. 

As the Bible is commonly taught to children, there 
is neither beginning nor progress nor end to the parts 
of the process. It is so indefinite that no one can calculate 
the task or know how far on he is with it. Educationally 
this is bad motivation, and with a definite curriculum it 
could be easily overcome. If the course has a natural 
connectedness, is not overcrowded and is generally well 
chosen, it will command the interested attention of children 
on its own merits without artificial motivation. If it is 
given in the form of story units it can easily be reviewed 
occasionally, and this assures its permanence in memory 
and in moral and religious influence. 

The real religious value of the Bible does not lie so 
much in the direct information which it conveys to the 
understanding as in the spiritual and moral tone which it 
imparts to young and growing life, by the constant presence 
in the background of the mind of those great deeds and 
words and personages with which one gets acquainted in 
mastering the Bible stories. 

Sympathetic young minds do their own interpreting 
and applying, if they are provided with the concrete materials. 
The teacher’s task is to provide the materials. Given a 
fair chance, this is not a hard or unpleasant task for either 
teacher or pupil. But with muddled pedagogy and im- 
possible lessons, it is neither an easy nor a fruitful task and 
there is little at the year’s end, or after eight years, to 
show for all the labour. And conditions are not greatly 
different in home and in missionary communities in this 
respect. 


WiLuiamM JAMES MutTcH 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 


Necro Epucation. A Study of the Private and Higher Schools for Coloured 
People in the United States. 2 vols. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. Vol. i, $1. Vol. ii, $1.25. 1917. 

Tue Epvucation or THE South Arrican Native. By Cuaries T. Loram, Ph.D. 
London: Longmans Green & Co, 6s. 6d. net. 1917. 


A GREAT service has been rendered to missionary educators through- 
out the world by the publication of these volumes. Apart from 
the practical guidance which they furnish in abundance, they 
exhibit in the attempt to solve one of the ultimate and most baffling 
problems of human society a faith, courage and real, though as 
yet partial, achievement that must encourage and inspire other 
workers in the cause of human progress. 

The two quarto volumes entitled Negro Education, containing 
one 428 and the other 724 pages, represent the results of an exhaustive 
survey of the private and higher schools for coloured people in 
the United States undertaken by the American Bureau of Educa- 
tion with the co-operation of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Every 
institution of importance was personally visited, while the larger 
schools were studied by three or four persons, the visits being made 
at different periods of the year, and studies of typical institu- 
tions were made by specialists. Each school visited is reported 
on separately, detailed information being given regarding the 
character of the education, the methods of administration, the 
attendance, the staff, the finances and the buildings and equipment, 
while attached to each report are recommendations made by the 
commissioners. These individual reports dealing separately with 
no less than 747 schools occupy the second volume of Negro Educa- 
tion. They are a model of exact and clear statement, and the 
reports of the best schools present in brief compass the results of 
hardly-won and tested experience, for which educators in other 
fields will be deeply grateful. The first volume deals in a general 
way with the problems of negro education. It begins with a survey 


of the situation and of the educational facilities provided by the 
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state. Subsequent chapters discuss, in the light of the best and 
most progressive educational thought and experience of America, 
secondary education (at present mainly under private management), 
college and professional education, the preparation of teachers, 
industrial education, rural education, ownership and control, finance 
and buildings. The chapter on the last-named subject was prepared 
by a member of one of the leading architectural firms in New York. 
A valuable feature of both volumes is the admirable and instructive 
photographs with which they are illustrated. 

Dr Loram had smaller resources at his disposal in his study 
of native education in South Africa. But the general character, 
spirit and methods of his work resemble those of the American 
inquiry. A native-born South African, he took his degree at 
Cambridge University, and held a fellowship at Teachers’ College 
in New York. While in the United States he had an opportunity 
of studying the negro problem, and he is now an inspector of schools 
in Natal. He was thus well equipped for his task, and has not 
only availed himself of all existing sources of information but carried 
out on his own account a number of statistical and experimental 
investigations which shed fresh light on the questions with which 
he deals. 

Both publications may be accepted without question as the 
most authoritative works on their subjects. The purpose of the 
present review is to call attention to their importance in relation to 
missionary policy. 

It is clear from these volumes that both in America and in 
South Africa the main impulse in the education of the negro has 
come from Christian missions. In South Africa ‘to this day all 
but three of the severa] thousand native schools are conducted by 
missionary agencies.’ In the Southern States of America the total 
annual income of the schools maintained by northern philanthropy 
is upwards of two and a half million dollars, and by far the greater 
part of the educational opportunities above the elementary grade is 
provided by these institutions. This proportion is bound to change. 
The education of the negro is being increasingly recognized as a 
public duty. A statement issued by the Southern University Race 
Commission clearly recognizes that ‘the South cannot realize its 
destiny if one-third of its population is undeveloped and inefficient.’ 
Similarly, Dr Loram contends in a weighty chapter that not only 
the dictates of humanity and of Christianity but the moral, social 
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and economic interests of the white race require the education of 
the native population of South Africa. The educational task will 
in the future require the effective co-operation of three factors— 
the state, missionary and philanthropic effort, and the contribution 
of the negro race. But we must not lose sight of the important 
historical fact that the foundations of negro education both in 
America and in the continent of Africa were laid by Christian 
missionaries. It is a fresh and signal proof of the influence of 
Christ in the life of the world to-day. 

But while Christian missions have been the pioneers in the 
education of the negro race, it is clear that if their work in the future 
is to be worthy of the past, they must rise to a new and higher con- 
ception of their task. Hampton and Tuskegee, which are essentially 
a creation of the Christian spirit though they are not connected 
with any Christian denomination, are surpassed by no institutions 
in the world in their educational achievements; and in South 
Africa first-rate work is being accomplished at Lovedale, Tiger- 
Kloof and other missionary institutions. But this cannot be claimed 
for missionary schools as a whole. Both the American report and 
Dr Loram, while paying the highest tributes to the work of missionary 
schools, are quite frank in recognizing their shortcomings. In the 
former it is stated that the limitations of the schools maintained by 
the American Churches are ‘ the conservatism of their educational 
and financial policies,’ and that ‘ they have not sufficiently recognized 
the importance of adapting their educational efforts to the needs of 
the pupil and of the community.’ Attention is also called to the 
multiplication of hundreds of small schools, the average of whose 
work is so low as to reflect seriously on the wisdom of continuing 
them without a marked increase in the amount of supervision. Dr 
Loram asserts that some missions have employed untrained and 
unsuitable agents, that missionaries have shown themselves too 
ready to break down native customs, good and bad alike, and that 
they must share with the government the blame for transplanting 
from Europe ready-made systems and methods of education without 
adapting them to a people differing widely in original nature, in 
environment and in future opportunities. 

It is inevitable, as has already been pointed out, that missionary 
efforts to educate the negro race should be supplemented and out- 
distanced by the larger resources of the state. Quantitatively 
Christian schools must become a decreasing factor in negro educa- 
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tion. If they cease to be the sole or even the main agency of educa- 
tion, how may they continue to be a vital factor in the regeneration 
of the race ? What is to be their special task and contribution in 
the changed conditions? Surely it must be to set a standard and 
ideal for all education. Christ is the highest the world has known, 
and if Christian schools are to be worthy of their name they must 
be conspicuous in their power to form strong, unselfish and noble 
character. To do this, they must be alive to all that is best and 
most progressive in educational thought and practice. That this is 
the true function of missionary schools is suggested in the American 
report. ‘The proper function of religious boards and philanthropic 
organizations,’ it is stated, ‘is to establish leavening centres ’ (vol. 
i, p. 144). This pregnant sentence indicates a definite missionary 
policy which, if it is accepted, must have far-reaching practical 
consequences, both in the preparation of missionaries and in the 
conduct of educational work. 

What then are the educational principles to which special 
prominence is given in the volumes before us ? It is insisted that 
education must be closely related to the actual life of those who 
have to be taught. It must take account of their instincts, experi- 
ences and interests as distinct from those of people living in quite 
different conditions. Its aim must be to equip them for the life 
which they have to live. Hence the main emphasis must be not 
on a purely literary curriculum, such as still prevails in many schools, 
but on training in such necessities of actual life as health, hygiene, 
the making and keeping of a home, the earning of a livelihood and 
civic knowledge and spirit. Dr Loram finds the chief explanation 
of the alleged arrest of mental] development of the African on reaching 
puberty in the fact that the courses of study and methods of teaching 
hitherto in use have failed to give the pupils the satisfaction needed 
to evoke their continued efforts. Further, education must take 
account of the life not only of the individual but of the community. 
The school must always be viewed in relation to the larger life which 
it exists to serve. This principle is recognized in the relation of the 
reports on individual schools in the second volume of Negro Educa- 
tion to their background in county or city, and in the special para- 
graph devoted in each report to the extension work for the improve- 
ment of the educational, agricultural, business, home and religious 
life of the coloured people, which is so marked a feature of Hampton 
and Tuskegee. 
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This general view of the aims of education explains the place 
given in these volumes to industrial and agricultural training. The 
mind of General Armstrong when he began his work for the freed 
slaves at Hampton seized with remarkable prophetic insight on certain 
vital principles which have now won almost universal recognition. 
He saw that the training of the mind through observation and manual 
labour is an invaluable means of developing character. ‘ Didactic 
and dogmatic work,’ he said, ‘ has little to do with the formation of 
character. That is done by making the school a little world in 
itself. School life should be like real life. . . . In all men, educa- 
tion is conditioned not alone on an enlightened head and a changed 
heart, but very largely on a routine of industrious habits, which is 
to character what the foundation is to the pyramid.’ The primary 
purpose of industrial education is thus the formation of character 
through habit-forming activities in the class-room, the field, the 
shop and the home. But second only to this is the importance of 
industrial and agricultural training for the future of the negro race. 
The economic status of the negro community in the Southern States 
is poor, and the only hope of progress lies in training the people to 
develop the natural resources of the country and to engage in 
industrial pursuits. The same thing is true of the natives of South 
Africa. It is of course one thing to recognize the importance of 
industrial and agricultural training and quite another to provide 
it or even to get those whom it is intended to benefit to appreciate 
its value. It is the merit of the volumes before us that they furnish 
for the solution of these difficulties such help as may be gained from 
long and wide practical experience. 

Another subject of special interest to missionary educators is 
rural education. In India at the present time this is perhaps the 
greatest and most urgent question with which Christian missions have 
to deal. At the heart of the problem lies the training of teachers, 
and the provision of some means of keeping in touch with them and 
saving them from the dangers of isolation, discouragement and mental 
and moral stagnation. One of the most promising developments 
in recent years in the Southern States of America has been the 
appointment of negro supervisors to visit the rural schools, introduce 
suitable forms of industrial work, advise and encourage the teacher, 
form parents’ clubs and interest the negro community in the schools. 
There is the most encouraging testimony to the devotion of these 
workers and the change brought about by their efforts. 
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There is much more of absorbing interest in these volumes on 
which it is not possible to touch. They should be available in the 
library of every mission. They also deserve the attention of 
missionary administrators and missionary committees at home, who 
desire that Christian education in the mission field should main- 
tain the position it has held in the past and bear yet larger fruit 
in the years to come. 

J. H. OLpHAM 

Evinsurcu 





THE CONVERSION OF EUROPE 


Tue Conversion or Evrore, By Cuarntes Henry Rosson, D.D. London: 
Longmans Green & Co, 18s. net. 1917. 


Tue conclusion of the whole matter, as Dr Robinson admits, is that 
Europe has not been converted to Christianity; or, at anyrate, 
that its conversion has been in the main a superficial success. ‘ Its 
re-conversion is a task that has yet to be faced by the Christian 
Church.’ Some of the reasons for this disconcerting result are to 
be found in the methods employed, particularly in the use of force, 
and the opening chapter discusses such problems of the great enter- 
prise. As Lord Acton once reminded Mr Gladstone, ‘ many things 
contributed to help portions of mankind to receive Christianity 
without helping them to act uvon it.’ No historical dictum needs to 
be more emphasized in a ivey of Europe’s conversion, and the 
historical student is fully aware that it implies a ramified series of 
economic, political and racial factors. But these are not always 
present to Dr Robinson’s mind. For example, the Augustinian 
mission to England, promoted by Gregory towards the close of the 
sixth century, was a measure of Papal policy as well as a distinctively 
religious movement. Dr Robinson speaks of the superb faith needed 
‘to plan so distant a spiritual campaign,’ when Italy was being 
itself ravaged by the Lombards (p. 100). We may admit this 
frankly. But the enterprise had other interests and elements; it 
is no disparagement of Gregory’s disinterested and apostolic zeal to 
estimate the success of the British mission in the light of two other 
considerations. One is, that the English were disposed to accept 
the Church all the more readily as their powerful neighbours across 
the Channel had already given up paganism, along with the Saxons. 
The other is, that Gregory’s enterprise formed part of a deeper, 
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semi-political policy. He had more ends in view than one. ‘ The 
papacy was to be the heir of the empire in the West,’ as Mr Oman 
puts it, ‘and the missionary invasion of England was in a very true 
sense the reclaiming for the world-power which was to replace the 
empire of the province which had been lost under Honorius.’ This 
is merely one illustration of the complex problem which confronts 
any historian of Christianity in Europe. What he has to do is really 
to describe the rise of the Christian Church in one nation after an- 
other, and this, alike in its successes and in its failures, both of which 
were often due to national jealousies and ambitions, is unintelligible 
apart from a searching analysis of factors and forces which are not 
always distinctively religious, and which are scattered over twelve 
centuries in all manner of combinations. It is possibly the sense of 
this which has deterred historians from undertaking the task ; the 
network of the story may have seemed unmanageable. Dr Robin- 
son’s only predecessor is Dr Maclear, and, on the assumption that the 
enterprise was manageable, there was room for a volume like the 
present, which should be up-to-date. What we have is a convenient 
and comprehensive semi-popular summary, fluently written and 
compiled at most points from a number of good sources, dwelling 
generally on graphic biographical features. The author has brought 
together information and materials which an ordinary reader would 
have to seek far and wide, and his handbook will be of service in 
this respect to those who wish to glance rapidly at the rise of Chris- 
tianity in any land of Europe. Our gratitude would have been 
deeper if he had entered into what may be called the philosophy or 
psychology of Europe’s conversion; many of the interesting facts 
which he has collected require an interpretation drawn from the 
wider world of medieval life and politics, if they are to be appreci- 
ated in their full significance, and the tendency in this book is to 
bring out their number rather than their genesis. 

Another difficulty which has confronted the author is one of 
method. Europe to-day is far from a unity; it was still less a 
unity, even from the standpoint of geography, during the long period 
of its so-called conversion to Christianity. Besides, Christian 
missions never went forward on a straight line. Amid the welter 
of nations, whose fortunes and frontiers were repeatedly changed in 
the course of conquest or defeat, amid the swaying of Goths, Franks, 
Saxons and Celts, Christianity trickled from one to the other in rills 
which cross one another with disconcerting variety, flowing in all 
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directions, and sometimes reversing their currents. This goes on 
for over ten centuries. Sometimes the channel is national; often 
it is extra-national. No wonder Dr Robinson found it impossible 
to arrange his data ‘ in a completely satisfactory chronological order.’ 
He had to think of readers who demanded easy means of reference 
to missions in any given country, whether organized officially or 
started by some spontaneous individual impulse. Hence he arranges 
his story in national compartments : the order is, Ireland, Scotland, 
England, Wales, France, Italy, the Balkan Peninsula, Spain, Austria, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Poland, Denmark and 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Russia, the Mediterranean Islands and 
the Jews. Now, any method has its disadvantages, when the 
subject is so prolonged and miscellaneous. The supreme disadvan- 
tage of this method is not only that it fails to bring out the continuity 
and movement of the process, but that it leads to repetition and 
disproportion. For example, Germany gets eighty-four pages, by far 
the longest chapter in the book—the reason being that Germany 
as a modern geographical term happens to cover territories which, 
in medieval days, did not belong to the German empire at all, which 
indeed were touched by Christianity before the German empire 
existed. Historically, the use of the term is an anachronism, and 
this applies to other countries as well. Even the six maps hardly 
serve to correct the reader’s view at this point. However, Dr 
Robinson has the right to choose his method, and something can be 
said for it. At the same time, his order of the nations is singularly 
unfortunate. He has introduced needless confusion by arranging 
his chapters in a somewhat arbitrary and haphazard sequence. The 
Christianization of Europe began with the Balkans, when St Paul 
went over to Macedonia; the next centre was Italy or Rome, and, 
although Southern Gaul in the second century was mainly in touch 
with Asia Minor, there is little doubt that there as well as in Britain 
the Roman army and traders formed an avenue for the Gospel, as 
they did for Judaism. Why then should Dr Robinson put the 
Balkans and Italy in so unchronological a position? Because, he 
pleads, ‘the whole of these countries did not become nominally 
Christian until Ireland and a large part of Great Britain had been 
evangelized.’ But this reason will not hold water. Italy at anyrate 
was nominally Christian by the end of the fourth century, and surely 
Great Britain was not evangelized, mach less nominally Christian, 
till much later ; later at anyrate than Italy. It flatters our national 
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pride to have Great Britain placed in the forefront, but this is 
entirely misleading. Italy ought to have been given the first 
position in the list, and Spain, which received Christianity before the 
days of Irenzus, should have been grouped earlier in the survey, as 
well as the Balkans, in which Chrysostom took so remarkable a mis- 
sionary interest. It would have been a real help to the student if 
Dr Robinson had at least prefixed to his book a chapter outlining 
the chronological course of Christianity in Europe; this would have 
made the following chapters seem less disjointed. He certainly 
shows how Ireland, from whatever source her Christianity came, 
passed it on to Scotland, England and the continent through Celtic 
monasticism, and he is not insensible to the reflex influence of 
English Christianity upon the continent, especially on Germany ; 
for, while English Christians neglected the pagans at home, they 
were alive to the mission-enterprise abroad, and prosecuted it in more 
or less than friendly rivalry with the Celtic monks, during the very 
eighth century when Charlemagne’s crusading efforts forced Chris- 
tianity on Northern Europe. But the Vikings were not converted 
by the Scots or Irish ; they owed their faith to the Christianization 
of the homeland. Similarly, Moravia and Bohemia were really 
brought over by the missions of the Byzantine Church, Poland 
followed in their wake, and then pagan Prussia. For all this inter- 
connexion with its intricate cross-currents, the student needs to turn 
to Mr Beazley’s illuminating summary in the eighth volume of 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, which forms an 
indispensable supplement and introduction to Dr Robinson’s volume. 

Some criticisms on matters of detail may be offered. ‘ Pacome,’ 
on p. 9, is a superfluous variant for ‘ Pachomius’ (p. 208). Cumont’s 
view about the Mithraic origin of Christmas Day (p. 33) should not 
have been mentioned without a query; the student must refer to 
a critical discussion like that written by Professor Lake in Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia (vol. iii, pp. 601 ff). Mr W. E. H. Lecky was not a 
‘Professor’ (p. 29), and another error in the introductory chapter is 
the failure to notice (p. 89) that the predominance of miracles in early 
hagiography was due to the fact that a saint’s life was often written 
in order to prove the case for his canonization, the idea being that 
saintship involved miracles ; the more miracles, the better chance for 
the saint. The chapter on Ireland is adequate ; the only reference of 
importance which is missed is the sixth chapter of Cooper-Marsdin’s 
History of the Islands of the Lerins (published in 1918). The chapter 
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on the conversion of England can now be supplemented with the 
third chapter of Gwatkin’s Church and State in England to the Death 
of Queen Anne. Dr Robinson argues (p. 91) that in view of Constan- 
tine’s connexion with Britain, ‘ it is extremely likely that the British 
Church was represented’ at the Council of Nicea. But if so, why 
were its representatives not mentioned ? He follows Bishop Light- 
foot in eulogizing Aidan above Augustine (p. 138), but Professor 
Bright had something to say on the other side in his Waymarks of 
Church History, and Bright counts for more than Lightfoot on such a 
question. The text of Maximus Contra paganos is now printed in the 
Journa. of Theological Studies (July 1916), which is more accessible 
than Migne (p. 220), and the English reader might have been reminded 
(p. 589) that the letters of Sidonius Apollinaris have been translated 
into English by Mr O. M. Dalton (Oxford Press). 

The bibliography at the end of the book is not what it might be 
and should be. It seems to cater partly for the serious student and 
partly for the general reader; but in the attempt to do both, it 
has fallen between two stools. The list of authorities is sometimes 
incomplete, sometimes authorities are cited which are not authorities, 
and the popular literature requires to be supplemented, in order to 
meet the needs of the general reader. Let me give one or two 
proofs of this. For example, a new and important French transla- 
tion, by Leclereq, of Hefele’s History of the Councils (p. 576), began to 
appear in 1907; on p. 577 Baudrillart’s Dictionnaire dhistoire et de 
géographie ecclésiastique (Paris, 1909 f) is not chronicled; the litera- 
ture cited upon Constantine (pp. 228 f, 579) is too popular, and Miss 
Huttmann’s monograph on The Establishment of Christianity and the 
Proscription of Paganism (Columbia University Press, New York, 
1914) or Mr J. B. Firth’s study of Constantine in ‘ The Heroes of the 
Nations ’ series would be more suitable for the purposes of study 
than the essays of Bishop Westcott and R. M. Benson. Two further 
volumes on the Saints of Ireland (p. 581) were published by Dr C. 
Plummer in 1910, and an English version of Professor Zimmer’s book 
(pp. 48 f), entitled The Keltic Church in Britain and Ireland, was 
issued in 1902. The literature on early Christianity in Scotland 
omits the late Professor A. R. MacEwen’s standard volume, and, if 
the bibliography on early English Christianity is designed for the 
general reader, it should have included Dr Alfred Plummer’s The 
Churches in Britain before 1200 a.v., Dr J. H. Hunt’s The English 
Church from its Foundation to the Norman Conquest, Miss Sellar’s 
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revised translation of Bede, and a note of the volumes which, like 
Bede and the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, are now accessible in ‘ Every- 
man’s Library.’ A new and revised edition of Dr Bright’s Chapters 
of Early" English Church History (p. 586) appeared in 1897. With 
regard to the early story of Christianity in France, E. C. Babut’s 
monograph on S. Martin of Tours is too important to be ignored ; and 
Dr Cutts’ book on Charlemagne (p. 590) is quite inferior to the study 
of that monarch by Mr H. W. C. Davis in ‘ The Heroes of the Nations ’ 
series, or to De la Serviére’s Charlemagne et l’église (Paris, 1904). 
On p. 592 one is surprised to find that no mention is made of Boissier’s 
La Fin du paganisme (fifth edition, Paris, 1907), but the literature on 
Christianity in the Balkans contains (pp. 593-594) still more serious 
gaps; we miss no fewer than four recent contributions, Vailhé’s 
essay on ‘ Formation de |’église Bulgare ’ in Echos d’Orient for 1911, 
G. Songeon’s Histoire de la Bulgare (1912), E. Magnin’s L’ Eglise 
Wisigothique au VII* Siécle (Paris, 1912). and Joseph Mansion’s 
essay on ‘ Les Origines du Christianisme chez les Gots’ in Analecta 
Bollandiana (1914, pp. 5f), where he argues, among other things, 
that Ulfilas was not really ‘ bishop of the Goths,’ but only bishop of 
such Goths as he could convert ; Hans van Schubert has also written 
his Staat und Kirche in den Arian. K6nigreichen und im Reiche 
Chlodwigs (1912), since the volume chronicled on p. 594. I cannot see 
any reference to Alois Huber’s important Geschichle d. Einfiihrung 
und Verbreitung des Christentums in Oesterr.-Ungarien (1874 f). 
Similarly the bibliography upon Boniface (pp. 600-601) passes over 
not merely popular works like the translation of his letters, in the 
“King’s Classics’ series, but G. Kurth’s S. Boniface (Paris, 1902) and 
Mr J. M. Williamson’s The Life and Times of St Boniface (London, 
1904). With regard to Russia, the student who wishes to follow 
up the problem of early Christian missions must add many articles 
and books, such as the note in Revue @histoire ecclésiastique (1910, 
pp. 220 f) on the remains of early Christianity in Russia, and a treatise 
like H. Oldekop’s Die Anfange der Kath. Kirche bei den Ostseefinnen 
(Reval, 1912); here and in one or two other chapters Dr Robinson 
has leant upon some popular text-books, and this, together with the 
traces of apparent haste in compilation, may be responsible for the 
somewhat scrappy treatment. 
James MOFFATT 


GLascow 
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DUTCH VIEWS OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HINDUISM 


. 
De Open-Deure ToT HET VERBORGEN HEYDENDoMm. Door Apranam Rocerivs. 


Uitgegeven door W. Catanp, X°* deel van de werken der Linschoten- 
Vereeniging. ‘s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 10 Gld. 1915. 
ArcoperyE per Oost-INpiscue Heypenen. Door Puiippus Bacpaevs. 
Opnieuw uitgegeven en van inleiding en aanteekeningen voorzien 
door Dr A. J. De Jona. ’s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 10 Gld, 


1917. 


Tuts book is a new edition of a posthumous work first published at 
Leiden in 1651. The author, who died in 1649, had been a clergy- 
man in the service of the Dutch East India Company at Pulicat, 
at that period the principal residence of the Dutch on the Coro- 
mandel coast. His knowledge of Tamil enabled him to study South 
Indian Hinduism. Two Brahmans gave him such exact and com- 
plete information that his book has not only historical significance 
but is still of actual value. In 1663 it was translated into German 
and in 1670 into French. Until now the work has never been re- 
printed, so that it had become very rare. Dr W. Caland, professor 
of Sanskrit at the University of Utrecht, has prepared this new 
edition. He has added an introduction and explanatory notes, 
omitting the prolix and insignificant notes which an anonymous 
hand had added to the old edition, and also a list of the Sanskrit 
terms in Rogerius’s book in correct form. Professor Caland has done 
his utmost to increase the usefulness of the new edition. 

Rogerius divided his work into two parts, each containing over 
eighty pages in the new edition. The first treats of the life and 
customs of the Brahmans at the coast of Coromandel, their sects, 
their privileges, the education and marriage of their children, their 
food, dress and fasting, their customs in cases of illness, death and 
mourning. The second part describes their religion. Rogerius’s 
style is lively and concise, and has not the tediousness that char- 
acteriz°s many writings of his time. Some chapters are disappoint- 
ing, for example, the one that treats of the ‘ philosophical knowledge ’ 
of the Brahmans. Rogerius speaks with some disdain about their 
small knowledge of physics, which is an injustice. But on the whole, 
the work is of great value, and after two centuries and a half is still 
worthy of attention. The author has added a translation of some 
sentences from the poet Bhartrihari (seventh century). The render- 
ing is very free, as may be seen from the literal translation of the 
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three first strophes which Professor Caland gives. The particular 
merit of this fragment is that it is the first translation of Sanskrit 
literature into a European language (Dutch). 

In the year 1672 a large volume appeared at Amsterdam, the 
greater part of which bore the title ‘ Description of the East Indian 
Coast of Malabar and Coromandel,’ the smaller part that of ‘ The 
Idolatry of East Indian Heathen.’ The latter has been republished 
by Dr A. J. De Jong, when taking his degree as ‘ Literarum Doctor ’ 
at the University of Utrecht. 

The author, Philippus Baldaeus, was a Dutch clergyman who 
arrived at Batavia in the year 1655, at the age of twenty-three. 
In 1658, when the Dutch had taken Jafnapatnam, in northern 
Ceylon, from the Portuguese, Baldaeus was appointed clergyman 
and worked there for eight years. In 1671 he died in Holland, 
before the publication of his work. Like Rogerius’s book that of 
Baldaeus was never reprinted. It was, however, translated into 
German in 1672, the year of its publication in Dutch. An English 
translation appeared in 1782 in London, as Volume 1 in Churchill’s 
Collection of Voi ages and Travels. Neither this English translation 
nor Dr De Jong’s edition are complete. Baldaeus’s dissertations 
upon theological subjects have been left out without disturbing 
the context. The omissions are carefully noted by the editor. 

In his elaborate introduction (85 pages) Dr De Jong shows that 
but little of the information given by Baldaeus about Hinduism 
was the fruit of his own investigation. The religious ideas current 
in the isle of Ceylon and at the coast of Malabar and Coromandel 
are seldom mentioned in his work, although its title promises to 
give them. Dr De Jong shows that the author drew most of his 
statements from manuscripts and printed books belonging to the 
Jesuits, which had come into possession of the Dutch conquerors 
after the fall of Jafnapatnam and other districts. Rogerius is far 
more original than Baldaeus. But to the latter remains the merit 
of having understood the value of the epic literature of the Hindu 
and having brought it to general notice. The illustrations of 
Baldaeus’s book (engravings on copper) have been photographically 
reproduced in Dr De Jong’s edition. The numerous footnotes 
contain corrections and explanations of the text and indications 
of the sources from which Baldaeus drew. An extensive glossary 
- explains unfamiliar terms. 

These volumes, owing to their excellent and careful production 
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by the publisher, do full justice to the work of two Dutch clergymen 
at a period when interest in the religions of non-Christian people 
was yet far from being widespread, not only among the great mass of 
Christians but also among preachers of the Gospel. 
N. ADRIANI 
Noorpwisk AAN ZEE 





THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA 


Tue History or Earty RELaTIoNs BETWEEN THE United STaTEs AND CHINA 
1784-1844. By Kennetu Scott Latourette. New Haven, Conn. : 
Yale University Press. $2.20. 1917. 


WITHIN one year of Great Britain’s recognition of the independence 
of the United States of America, the new republic had commenced 
to trade with China. In 1844 she signed her first treaty, the treaty 
of Whanghia, with that great eastern empire. The purpose of the 
book under review is to trace the history of American intercourse 
with China during these sixty eventful years, and the author has 
accomplished his task with a precision which is quite exceptional. 
Nearly every statement made is substantiated by its authority, the 
foot-notes averaging about one third of each page, while no fewer 
than fifty-six pages are devoted to bibliography. More than a dozen 
important libraries have been carefully searched for data as well as 
the archives of the American missionary societies, and the result is 
a book which will be of permanent value to the student of things 
Chinese, the bibliography being by no means the least useful part. 

At a time when America is engaged upon the greatest ship- 
building programme in her history, which cannot but profoundly 
affect the trade of the world when the present war is over, it is 
suggestive and instructive to read of the international developments 
which arose in years past through the release of shipping set free at 
the close of the first and second wars between Great Britain and 
America and after the termination of the Napoleonic struggle in 
Europe, when America had been the neutral carrier of the world. 
Her rapid prosperity as a free trader, for she soon became second 
only to Great Britain at Canton, hastened the abolition of the East 
India Company in China. 

American missions to China commenced in 1880, so that only 
the story of the first fourteen years falls within the limits of this 
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book, but these pregnant beginnings are treated with a fullness of 
detail which cannot, so far as we know, be found elsewhere. A 
foot-note tells us that a memoir of the first American lady missionary 
to China, Mrs Shuck, was published in 1846 in a volume of 221 pages. 
This lady sailed for China, with her husband, in 1885 when only 
eighteen years of age. We wonde. if a copy of this memoir exists 
in Great Britain. Space unfortunately forbids fuller comment on 
these highly instructive pages and it must suffice to say that the 
author has put all persons interested in China, whether missionary or 
trader, in his debt for a book which bears all the marks of exact 
and painstaking scholarship. 

A careful reading of the book, accompanied by a verification of 
many of the foot-note references, discloses such punctilious care on 
the part of the author that the reviewer hesitates to call attention 
to one or two minor inaccuracies, lest in so doing a wrong impression 
should be given. Though such criticisms inevitably bulk largely in 
a short review, they are insignificant in comparison with the accuracy 
of the work as a whole. 

The name Cooledge occurs four times in the book, each time 
incorrectly. Two distinct persons are referred to, the one mentioned 
on page 94 being Dr T. R. Colledge, a surgeon in the employ of the 
East India Company, while the man referred to three times on 
page 116 was an American whose name should be spelt Coolidge 
(see Chinese Repository, vol. x, pp. 298-5 and 416-20). 

On page 189 it is stated that the Chinese Commissioner Kiying 
crossed the boundary to the Portuguese colony of Macao to sign the 
treaty of Whanghia in 1844. This treaty was not signed on Portu- 
guese soil, if Macao can be called such, though an American Secretary 
of State and an American professor of international law have said so, 
for until 1849, when the Portuguese shifted the boundary, Whanghia 
was well within Chinese territory, being about one mile north of the 
old barrier (see Morse’s International Relations of the Chinese Empire, 
vol. i, p. 326). 

On pages 141-2 the author gives all the honour of securing extra- 
territoriality in China to Cushing. He writes: ‘Whatever the pre- 
cedents or whatever the arguments by which Cushing got at it he 
obtained the first formal recognition in China ‘of extra-territoriality].’ 
This surely overlooks the fact that the Russian treaties with China 
of 1689, 1727 and 1768 established the principle, while the British 
supplementary treaty of the Bogue, 1843, with its annexed regula- 
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tions, secured the same privilege; regulation xiii reading ‘ Regarding 
the punishment of English criminals the English government will 
enact the laws necessary to attain that end and the consul will be 
empowered to put them in force.’ None the less the American 
treaty signed a year later certainly did deal with this important 
subject in a mére explicit and satisfactory manner. Incidentally we 
would ask, should not the founding of the Church Missionary 
Society be 1799 and not 1800 (p. 85) and the founding of the Methodist 
Episcopal Board be 1819 instead of 1820 (p. 87) ? 

Apart from these few points we have detected no departure 
from that exactitude of statement and impartiality of opinion which 
should characterize the historian. The author has, after much 
patient and unwearying research, provided the public with a treatise 
which will not lightly be challenged nor easily be supplanted. This 
is not his first book on China and we sincerely hope it will not 
be his last. 

MARSHALL BROOMHALL 

Lonpon 





THRICE THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT 


Turice THROUGH THE Dark Continent. A Record of Journeying across Africa 
during the years 1913-1916. By J. pu Pressis. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 148. net. 1917. 


Tuts book describes the most extraordinary journey taken in Africa 
since the days of the early explorers. The title suggests Stanley’s 
famous work and one is inclined to think that Stanley would have 
read of this threefold journey across the continent with keen interest. 
Possibly nothing serves better to illustrate the progress in Africa 
since Stanley’s day than the fact that such a journey as this of du 
Plessis has been taken. The relatively small amount of time con- 
sumed in the trip will impress the reader at once. After the visitation 
of mission stations along the Guinea Coast and in Cameroun, the 
writer started at Lagos upon his transcontinental journey. He 
traversed Nigeria, the northern section of Cameroun, the southern 
section of the French Sudan, the eastern section of the Belgian Congo, 
pressed through Uganda and British East Africa and emerged at 
Mombasa ten and a half months after the time of starting. The 
return journey, which took him across the lake region and down the 
Congo, occupied but half of this time. The third crossing followed 
17 
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the route of the Congo and its greatest southern branch, the Kasai, 
thence ran overland to the Lualaba, thence by boat and rail to Broken 
Hill on the Cape-to-Cairo system, thence to the coast through Rho- 
desia and the Nyasa country. The entire trip occupied only two 
years and two months and covered 17,000 miles. Yet the journey 
was made in a leisurely fashion, with time taken for the inspection of 
mission work and with the inevitable delays incident to obtaining 
carriers and in waiting for steamers. The pace seems incredible when 
we contrast the journey with that of Livingstone from the Zambezi 
to the West Coast, which occupied six months, and with Stanley’s 
famous trip from Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo, which occupied 
two and three-quarter years. The explanation, of course, is to be 
found in the pacification of the country through European control, 
the development of transportation systems by means of river steam- 
boats and railroads, the planting of government forts and posts in 
frontier districts and the establishment of mission stations among 
tribes which were not known to exist in the days of the explorers. 
This book is a rare tribute to what Europe has done to open up the 
continent and to make it safe. Yet the reader will find not a little 
evidence of hardship on the journey and even of danger. Long 
stretches of country—in one instance 800 miles—had to be traversed 
on foot and the journey fairly bristled with trying experiences. Mr 
du Plessis writes in a pleasantly informal style and with genuine wit. 
The darkest experiences are illuminated by his unfailing good nature. 
It is a thoroughly enjoyable story, whether one is interested in 
mission work or not. 

Naturally one looks for important generalizations and conclusions 
in regard to the missions along the line of march, with suggestions as 
to lines of policy and advance; more especially we look for a fresh 
estimate, made on the spot, of the Mohammedan situation in the 
Sudan and the country tothe south. It is at this point that the book 
is somewhat disappointing. Undoubtedly the author with his quite 
unusual knowledge of missionary history and procedure was able to 
make valuable suggestions as he passed from station to station ; but 
he fails to share his conclusions with his readers. Possibly the obli- 
gations of hospitality were so pressing as to make frank writing out 
of the question. Generous words of approval we find in abundance, 
but little that indicates critica] observation. 

As to the Mohammedan situation the author speaks definitely and 
encouragingly of certain pagan tribes, like those of the Tuburi Lakes, 
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south of Lake Chad, and the Azande in the Nyam-Nyam country, as 
offering great missionary opportunities ; but we could welcome more 
information as to the actual status of the much-advertised Moham- 
medan drive southward from the Sudan centres. Of the Tuburi 
tribes’ readiness for the Gospel the author has this to say : 


All they need is the Gospel. For that they are waiting, as it were with 
uplifted heads and outstretched arms. Mohammedanism stands ready to 
swallow them up. Mohammedan emissaries are now knocking at the doors of 
these nations, hitherto inaccessible, but now open to trade, commerce and 
religion. They are nations that are well worth winning. Christianized, they 
would act as a powerful bulwark to stay the spreading wave of Mohammedan- 
ism: Moslemized, they would impart greater impetus to that wave. The 
Church of Christ to-day stands before a piercing call to action, a solemn duty 
to act decisively and immediately, and a grave responsibility if she evade or 
postpone action. 


We commend the book heartily to those who wish information as 
to conditions in the regions traversed, to persons planning trips into 
the interior of Africa, and especially to those who would study how 
to make missionary writing interesting and entertaining as well as 
instructive. 

CorNELIUs H. Patton 

Boston 





ON INDIAN NATIONALISM 


NationatisM. By Sir RapinpranatH Tagore, London: Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. net. 1917. 


Tus little book, incorporating three lectures by the distinguished 
man of letters whom India in these latter days has given to the world, 
represents a rare and individual variety in modern educated India. 
It is equally antagonistic to the political nationalism which has 
been generated in the great majority of educated Indians by western 
ideals of national freedom and democratic self-government and to 
large elements in European civilization. What, in fact, it complains 
of in Indian political nationalism is just that it has allowed itself too 
readily to be dazzled by the European example. 

It would not be true to say that Sir Rabindranath is antagonistic 
to the whole of European civilization. He has very warm words of 
recognition for much that characterizes the West—for what he calls 
the ‘ Western Spirit,’ for its philanthropic activities, for its ethical 
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standards of conduct in private and social life, for its literature and 
its thought. His repugnance is mainly to three things—to the 
modern State as a political organization, to modern commercial 
organization, and to modern physical science in so far as it claims to 
be the truest interpretation of nature. 

He sees the modern State as nothing but a soulless machine, in 
which life is crushed out by organization, and an immense volume of 
force is concentrated for selfish and rapacious ends. One has of 
course to remember that it is the European State looked at from 
a standpoint very far from our own. We see it from the inside. 
This is what it looks like to the child of one of those older Asiatic 
civilizations which have learnt to know it as an irresistible power 
coming down upon them from far away. The organization upon 
which many of us may pride ourselves, as an essential condition of 
efficiency, has to the Indian something inhuman and frightful about 
it. He feels himself like a man crushed by unyielding machinery. 
And, to add to all else, these lectures were composed under the horror 
of the present war, when the tremendous power of European organiza- 
tion seemed mainly turned to the work of mutual destruction, one 
iron machine crashing with another, shattering millions of human 
bodies, annihilating all manner of precious and delicate things. And 
for what? Only because the driving motive in each national State— 
so it seemed to the Indian—was the lust to acquire more power and 
more riches than the others. 

One may be curiously struck in reading Sir Rabindranath’s in- 
dictment of the European State—what he calls, not very happily, 
‘the Nation ’—by noticing that it is almost precisely the same indict- 
ment that we bring against one particular European State—the 
German. Ever since the beginning of the war we have been repeating 
over and over again how the State in its German form is distinguished 
from our own State just by this horrible mechanical efficiency, this 
subordination of every other consideration to that of increasing power, 
this elaboration of science for national aggrandizement. And we 
habitually contrast our own spontaneous, happy-go-lucky, instinctive 
mode of action. We admit that our lack of system has its draw- 
backs, but we feel that on the whole it is much better to be as we are 
than as the Germans are, that it is more human and natural and 
amiable. And now we find that precisely as the Germans appear to 
us, so do we appear to the Indians ! 

The charges which Sir Rabindranath brings against various. 
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elements in the civilization of the West have indeed been brought 
in the West itself. Tolstoi, with his doctrine of a spiritual anarchism, 
attacked all state compulsion; Wordsworth, Ruskin and William 
Morris denounced the ugliness and vulgarity of modern commercial- 
ism and its works ; we have had an anti-intellectualist movement of 
thought, of which Bergson is one of the prophets, to limit the pre- 
tensions of rationalist science. It may be indeed that, if Sir Rabin- 
dranath’s judgments are one-sided, that is due to his accepting the 
judgments of certain western writers too implicitly. 

And yet, as we must allow, the evils are there. Even if a view is 
one-sided we may often learn from it. Prophets are not seldom one- 
sided. They see certain aspects of things which we are apt to forget, 
and if they see them in an unreal isolation, they are often all the 
more able for that to drive them home upon us. We cannot escape 
from the evils incidental to organization by giving up organization and 
falling into the worse evils of disorganization. It is impossible in this 
life to secure certain goods without making some sacrifice of others, 
without incurring the liability to certain evils. To be clearly con- 
scious of the disadvantages and perils of the right course is the best 
way of securing the maximum of good with the minimum admixture 
of loss. Asa matter of fact, most of the evils which the poet signal- 
izes are not in the organization itself but in the selfishness which 
makes use of the organization. Selfishness is not peculiarly 
European, any more than it is peculiarly Asiatic. The bitter root 
is everywhere in human nature, only in the West the enormous 
increase of physical power makes the effects of selfishness in action 
more wide-spread and portentous. There can be no cure except 
in a spiritual force which changes the heart and puts in the place of 
the selfish motive the energy of love. And love, we must remember, 
implies not only the will to confer benefits, but understanding sym- 
pathy and interest in personality. Perhaps some day it will be 
possible for the Indians generally to regard the representatives of 
the western State not as a restrictive force, whose presence humbles 
them, but as friends who desire to communicate to them whatever 
good things the development of humanity in countries of European 
civilization has made theirs, that so both peoples may advance to- 
gether in dignity and richness of life. 

Epwyn BEvaNn 
CHELSEA 
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HINDU MIND TRAINING 


Hinpu Minp Traininec, By an Anero-Saxon Moruer. Introduction by 
S. M. Mirra. London: Longmans, Green & Co, tos. 6d. net. 1917. 


‘It is notable that though India, with its wealth of thought dating 
back to about the twentieth century before Christ, with its six great 
systems of philosophy and its marvellous psychological literature, 
has been England’s dependency for over 150 years, English writers 
on the study of the mind almost invariably begin by stating that the 
light of philosophy first dawned among the Greeks.’ So writes Mr 
Mitra in his introduction to a book which, while it is not actually 
written by him, is the fruit of his work in the past. He believes that 
India has a real contribution to make to educational methods, and 
he has found, during the course of extensive reading of western 
authorities, great numbers of views and theories in which he tells us 
Hindus have anticipated western thought. His thesis is somewhat 
weakened by a serious lack of references to the Hindu books, though 
there are references to western authorities in plenty, and it is to be 
feared that the western reader who is not also a student of the 
religions of the East may be carried away by a good many unsup- 
ported statements in defence of this thesis. For much that was of the 
nature of vague intuition in the Hindu books has become formulated 
thought in the philosophies and psychologies of the West, and the 
whole background of the two systems is so fundamentally different 
that these similarities when quoted out of their context are very 
misleading. 

When, however, one has said this (and it must be said in view of 
the tendency to praise all things Eastern), it remains true that we can 
learn much from Indian methods of training the mind, for, as Mr 
Mitra points out, the leading idea of the Hindu method of teaching 
by parables is ‘development without strain’ and the stories here 
collected aim at stimulating imagination as well as at cultivating 
the reasoning powers. It is here, in the region of imagination, that 
India has been most fertile, and though the tropical luxuriance 
of her mind needs control yet, when all is said and done, there 
is no more needed contribution to the western mind than this 
gift of imagination. In this connexion Miinsterberg is quoted 
with telling effect : ‘No business life is useful which is not aided by 


some kind of imagination’: how much truer is this of politics and 
the professions. 
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The ‘ Anglo-Saxon Mother’ has done her work of editing these 
Hindu stories for western readers with considerable skill, and the 
* Questions and Answers ’ are well thought out and graduated. Yet 
we cannot go all the way with Mr Mitra when he makes the rather 
confident claim that ‘no one of ordinary intelligence can possibly 
go through the mental drill in any fifty pages of this volume without 
considerably extending and intensifying the area of his conscious 
thought.’ He believes that the Hindu system will teach western 
thinkers not only to increase their mental power but to avoid wasting 
it on things irrelevant : but we are not sure that all the questions and 
answers are really as relevant as this would suggest ; very often a 
large bundle is hung on a very small peg. Part of the interest of the 
book is that the answers are from a number of different types of 
mind—‘ graduates of Cambridge and Oxford, two peeresses, doctors 
of both sexes, and a leading suffragist.’ This out-Pelman’s Pelman, 
and one wonders whether a race of super-men will really result 
from the various systems of mind training which are being offered 
to us. 

The book closes with an essay by Mr Mitra on what he calls 
Franco-Hindu Psychological Affinity, which being interpreted is ‘Some 
thoughts on the affinity between Bhishma and La Rochefoucauld.’ 
These are striking enough (though as a matter of fact they are many 
of them the commonplaces of worldly wisdom), and some are apposite 
to the present time, e.g. ‘ Reconciliation with our enemies is but a 
desire to better our condition, the weariness of war, the fear of some 
unlucky accident ’; and this from the tolerant Bhishma is seasonable 
counsel : ‘ People turn into friends or foes according to force of circum- 
stances.’ On the strength of such wisdom, rather meagrely quoted, 
Mr Mitra claims that the Hindu thinker ‘ forestalled the conferences 
of Geneva, St Petersburg, Brussels and The Hague, holding views on 
international law very similar to those which the great political 
thinkers of Europe have since codified.’ 

Yet with all its quaint exaggeration and its rather serious lack of 
evidential support for its statements, the book will be useful as a 
collection of stories and as offering some new lines of thought ; whilst 
in the hands of an enthusiastic teacher such as Mr Mitra the method 
of mind training advocated should prove useful. 

K. J. SAUNDERS 
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SIX MISSIONARY BOOKS 


Rounp Asovut THE Torres Straits. By Gitpert Wuirte, D.D., Bishop of 
Willochra. London: S.P.C.K. 28. net. 1917. 

PasTets FROM THE Paciric. By Frank Lenwoop. London: Oxford University 
Press. 78. 6d. 1917. 

Tue Furricment or a Dream. By A. Mitprep Caste. London: Morgan & 
Scott. 5s. net. 1917. 

Dr Isaper Mitcner, or Mancuuria. Edited by F. W.S. O’Nemt. London: 
James Clarke & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 1918. 

Cameos or a Cuinese Crry. By Mary Dariey. London: C.E.Z.M.S. 3s. 6d. 
1917. 

Beoinnincs 1N Inpia. By Evoene Stock, D.C.L. London: S.P.C.K. as, 
1917. 


TuHEsE six books are all of them in their different ways examples of 
the great care now being given to the production of missionary 
literature so that it may be both interesting and useful to a wide 
public. Dr Stock’s little book is the only one of them that is not 
illustrated. Its object is to give a popular account of the beginning of 
the different Anglican missions in India. Perhaps its greatest use will 
be to give the student a framework into which he can fit the more 
detailed study of some parts of the large subject of Indian missions. 
It is useful to have the leading facts brought together and to realize 
how short is the period covered by missionary activity in India, and 
how wonderful are the results achieved. The other books take us to 
China and to the Pacific and tell us of the work that has been accom- 
plished there and of the work that is now going on in such a way as 
to make the story full of living interest. It is an immense gain to the 
whole cause that there should be missionaries who can write so well, 
and these books as a whole deserve to be ranked as literature. Whilst 
it is hoped that there will be many more such, it would be well for 
the writers to remember that all their readers are not likely to be 
well informed enough to dispense with a little more in the way of 
definite facts than has in all cases been given. Either in introduction, 
appendix or notes, the actual facts relating to the history, the 
workers, the position of the mission should be recorded. It is not 
always quite easy to know to what society the mission in question 
belongs, nor how that particular mission came to be established, nor 
what are its special characteristics. These books give so much that 
reports, dry records of fact, or badly written biographies fail to give 
that all that is needed to make them perfect is, in some cases at 
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least, a little more exact information in the shape of dates and facts 
such as would be useful to the serious student. 

Few things help more than a series of letters to make us under- 
stand the actual daily life of a missionary, and when letters are so 
natural and so individual as those of Dr Isabel Mitchell every reader 
must be grateful for the introduction to so beautiful a personality 
and for the living picture given of her work. It is with a sense of 
real personal loss that we learn that such a life was cut short. It 
can but be an inspiration to al] who come into contact with it, if only 
through her letters. 

Miss Cable has a delightful gift of description, and in every word 
she makes us feel how she loved her work and how thoroughly she 
gave herself to it. Her pictures of Hwochow, of the Chinese Christians 
with whom she worked, of the life on the roads, of the dangers and 
joys of the missionary’s life are not only fascinating in themselves, 
but fill us with hope for China’s future and for the great Christian 
Church which is there growing up. In Miss Darley’s Cameos, side by 
side with the tragedy and suffering of the lives of unwanted and dis- 
eased children, we hear of many transformed by the Christian teaching 
who are worthy to be counted as saints, if often humble and illiterate 
saints, in the Church of Christ. She too does much to help us to 
understand China’s needs by her pictures of life in Kien-Ning, and 
her literal translation of the sayings of her Chinese friends and 
acquaintances helps to make it possible for those ignorant of the 
language to get a little nearer to Chinese ways of thinking. 

The two other books carry us to the Pacific. It is most encourag- 
ing to learn from Bishop Gilbert White of the splendid work that is 
being done by the Anglican Church Missionary Society of Australia 
amongst the Australian aborigines so long supposed to be one of 
the lowest types of humanity, but who are responding so wonder- 
fully to kindness and teaching. The Australian Church has shown 
its courage and life too by its willingness to agree to take over from 
the London Missionary Society their missions in the Torres Straits, 
amongst islands whose beauty the bishop brings vividly before us, as 
well as in that part of New Guinea which has been given over to the 
Anglican Church. Mr Lenwood’s book also deals in part with New 
Guinea, and both books fill us with a sense of the wonder and the 
mystery of that great land, and of admiration for the work doneamongst 
the Papuans which out of men, the children of cannibals, in some cases 
once cannibals themselves, is making Christian teaehers and pastors. 
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Mr Lenwood also carries us on an enchanting voyage to the 
seattered islands of the Pacific, the scene of the great work of the 
London Missionary Society. His own charming illustrations help us 
to picture some of the scenes that he visited. He deals with many 
pressing missionary problems concerned with education, self-support 
and the isolated lives of some missionaries, and is most illuminating 
on several important points of missionary policy, such as the attitude 
of missionaries to native customs, and the desirability of their 
undertaking industrial work. Those who believe that the chief 
object of the missionary is to provide natives with ugly and unsuit- 
able clothes should note what he says about ‘the decency of nakedness’ 
and ‘ the true purity and naturalness’ of the Papuan Christian girls 
with no clothing above the waist. 

Taken all together these books are full of the romance and the 
adventure of missions, as well as of the immense possibilities which 
lie before the Christian Church. In the midst of disaster and decay- 
ing faith at home we gain strength and hope in learning anew of the 
power of Christ to transform human nature. In books written by 
members of different denominations we find no breath of rivalry 
or discord, but we feel how the Christian Church is one and how from 
the lessons of the mission field must come that unity which is the 
need of the world. 


LovuIsE CREIGHTON 
Lonpon 





PENTECOST AND THE WORLD 


PENTECOST AND THE Wortp. By Roranp Auten. Oxford: Humphrey Milford. 
1s. net. 1917. 


Mr RowanpD ALLEN’s pamphlet is an effective one and will make 
a wide appeal. It is written with vigour and clearness; the argu- 
ment is set out persuasively and with wise iteration ; there is no 
attempt to question or disparage other aspects of truth than one ; 
and the temper of the whole is reasonable. The reader even though 
unconvinced gains by being compelled to think freshly. 

Mr Allen argues that we have hitherto failed to note that the 
Holy Spirit is exhibited in the Acts of the Apostles as in essence a 
missionary Spirit. That men are impelled by the Spirit to evangelize 
the world is not a secondary or accidental fact ; it is as characteristic 
of His work as teaching or sanctification. After Pentecost the 
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disciples of Christ felt an irresistible desire to impart that which they 
had received ; the Spirit revealed to them men’s absolute need of 
the Gospel and enabled them to supply this need; and under His 
direct guidance they went out ever farther into the Gentile world, 
overcoming prejudices which might have hindered their witness, or 
prevented them from receiving into communion men the most 
remote from them in habits of thought and life (p. 88). 

One of the best doctrinal features of Mr Allen’s work is that no 
one is left in doubt as to the moral content he attaches to the ‘ Holy 
Spirit.” That phrase means always and exclusively ‘the Spirit of 
Christ the Redeemer given to men.’ As it is admirably put: ‘ We 
cannot confound the Spirit which inspired Jesus Christ with the 
spirit which dwelt in Confucius or the Buddha. We have only 
to compare Jesus Christ with Confucius or the Buddha to see the 
difference. We know quite well the sort of person Jesus was. We 
know quite well what sort of Spirit animated Him. We can read 
and see. If I say that by the gift of the Holy Spirit I mean that 
Spirit, no one doubts my meaning who is familiar with the Gospels’ 
(p. 27). It is only when precision and reality is thus given to the 
conception of the Spirit, after St Paul’s example, that writing on 
this vital subject has any value. The Spirit of Christ is not to be 
confused with conscience or merged in generalities of the religious 
experience. Nor is He to be equated with the Spirit as but 
partially disclosed in the Old Testament. The Spirit, in short, is a 
distinctively Christian power. 

From the first page to the last Mr Allen labours one point. For 
St Luke the Spirit given at Pentecost was a Spirit impelling to 
missionary work ; the Acts stands alone in the New Testament as a 
revelation of this great truth (p. 40). With one exception, all the 
speeches in Acts after Pentecost are missionary sermons. Every- 
where we are led to define the Spirit as the Spirit that operates for 
the salvation of the world. The gift of the Spirit was more than 
intellectual enlightenment, for it created an internal necessity to 
preach. ‘Throughout this book [the Acts] . . . He is revealed as a 
Spirit of Redeeming Love active in those to whom He comes rather 
towards others for their salvation than in themselves for their own 
personal perfection.’ 

Possibly this last quotation suggests that Mr Allen, like other 
advocates of a new idea, is apt to separate things not really separable. 
There can be no such thing as ‘ personal perfection’ which is in- 
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different to God’s interest in others. No real sanctification is self- 
centred. Similarly, it is difficult to think that no revelation of the 
Spirit as missionary is given anywhere but in the Acts. If the fruit 
of the Spirit be love, the truth must have been expressed by other 
apostolic minds, though not with the same fullness of historical 
illustration. In 1 Thessalonians i, for instance, it is those who 
‘received the word with joy of the Holy Spirit’ that St Paul imme- 
diately thereafter commends with loving praise: ‘from you sounded 
out the word of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia.’ 

But these are negligible particulars which scarcely affect the 
truth of Mr Allen’s main contention. That contention, we feel, 
he has made out. Many will thank him for the impressive force 
with which he has shown from the New Testament that the Spirit 
by very nature leads men to agonize for the redemption of their 
fellows. ‘ This truth,’ he rightly says, ‘is surely as important as 
those other truths concerning the nature and work of the Holy Spirit 
upon which so much stress has been laid in past years.’ A brief note 
on the bearing of his results upon Christian reunion (pp. 86-7) states 
all the principles we need at present. 


H. R. MAcKINTOSH 
EpInsurGH 





THE GROWTH AND WORK OF THE MISSION SUISSE ROMANDE 


La Mission Romanpe. Par A, Granpsean. Lausanne: Georges Bridel et Cie. 
Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 4 frs. 50. 1917. 


Tue life-history of a mission, as of a man, is sure to command atten- 
tion. M. Grandjean is peculiarly qualified to be the historian of 
the Mission Romande by virtue of eight years’ missionary service 
in South East Africa and over twenty years’ subsequent secretarial 
work at the office of the mission in Lausanne. The book owes much 
to the graceful literary style, the well-ordered thought and the 
profound conviction of its writer. It opens with a survey of the 
conditions of religious life in Switzerland from 1815, showing how 
spiritual revival led to missionary interest and that in its turn to 
the unifying of church life. The interaction of home and foreign 
work is throughout a feature in the history of the mission. Striking 
instances are cited to show how opportunity abroad synchronized 
with the enlargement of resources at home. In the closing chapter 
the story of the home base is resumed, until, after tracing the various 
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stages through which the mission passed, it stands before us, at the 
close of 1917, with a final constitution on democratic lines, com- 
bining the missionary forces of the free churches of Neuchatel and 
Geneva and several groups and associations of other churches and 
localities, under the direction of a representative council. 

After an illuminating sketch of the history and ethnography of 
the Thongas—a race of whose life a brilliant study has been pub- 
lished in two large volumes! by M. Junod, the best known of the 
society’s missionaries—we trace step by step, possibly with some 
excess of detail, the founding and growth of mission stations. The 
gradual unfolding of policy in the three districts where the mission 
has followed its special tribe—the north of the Transvaal (the main 
stations being Valdezia and Elim), the littoral districts north and 
south of Lourengo Marques (Rikatla, Antioka), and the central 
Transvaal (Johannesburg, Pretoria, Modderfontein) where the 
Thongas congregate for work in the mines—occupies several chapters. 
Medical work, schools and literature are separately treated, and 
closing the foreign survey comes a vivid presentation of the conflict 
between the new social life and the old. 

M. Grandjean has made a contribution of practical value to the 
scientific study of missions. His treatment of the complex problem 
of lobolo and polygamy (pp. 241-52) in relation to the life of the 
Church is sane and convincing. For freshness and interest there 
is little in recent missionary literature to compare with the account 
of the early days—long since past—of synodical government in 
the infant Church in the Transvaal, when a delegate, catching the 
president’s eye in the midst of solemn assembly, rose to ask leave 
to get himself some coffee, when African financiers complained 
gravely that they had been shown the accounts but had not seen 
the money, and when, after months of ineffectual explanation, M. 
Junod, by a stroke of genius, was able to demonstrate the meaning 
of a central fund by drawing first an empty earthen pot with empty 
plates all round it, and then the same pot full and ready to yield its 
store. 

Several maps enrich the volume, and also four excellent diagrams 
giving the statistics of the mission. 

G. A. GoLLock 


Lonpon 


1 The Life of a South African Tribe. Henri A. Junod. London: Macmillan. See 
review in IRM, 1913 (July), pp. 588-91. 
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A MISSIONARY STATESMAN 


Dr Raven Warpviaw Tuompson. By Basic Matuews. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 2s. 1917. 


Tuts small book, 170 pages of good bold type, really ought to inspire 
a new fashion and set a new pattern. There is a distinct need for 
short biographical sketches of many men whose lives do not call for 
commemoration in large and expensive volumes, yet do deserve 
record because they have something definite to teach us; and here 
we have a model for such a class of memoirs. Dr Wardlaw Thomp- 
son’s career, indeed, might fairly have occupied a bigger book. Born 
in India, the son of a missionary ; educated in South Africa and 
beginning life there as a bank clerk; personally acquainted with 
Moffat and Livingstone, and longing to join the latter in his travels ; 
giving up business to enter the Congregational ministry, and trained 
for it at Cheshunt College ; offering for missionary service, but de- 
clined by the doctors notwithstanding his athleticism and his youth- 
ful experience in two great mission fields; called to home pastorates 
successively at Glasgow and Liverpool; appointed to the arduous 
foreign secretaryship of the London Missionary Society at the age 
of thirty-eight ; travelling, as an integral part of his official duties, 
over great portions of the world ;—Wardlaw Thompson’s biography, 
if presented on the usual scale, with numerous letters and diary ex- 
tracts, might well contain a vast amount of really interesting matter. 
It is not every traveller whose journals get into print that has seen, 
not India and China and South Africa merely but New Guinea and 
Madagascar and the farthest limits of Livingstone’s explorations ; 
and Wardlaw Thompson’s accounts of such remoter fields as these 
would be well worth reading. But Mr Basil Mathews has put all 
this aside, and given us a graphic sketch of the man and the secretary, 
his character, his policy, his methods. 

The special value of the book—apart from the personal interest 
of L.M.S. members in their leader for thirty-three years—is for the 
directors and secretaries of missionary organizations. They will find 
the accounts of Wardlaw Thompson’s missionary policy most instruc- 
tive. He came into office in 1880, when the L.M.S. had for some 
years been in not a few difficulties. The period of the later sixties 
and earlier seventies had been, as in the C.M.S. and other societies, 
one of distinct retrogression. The number of missionaries had 
dwindled, and financial retrenchment had only resulted in fresh and 
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heavier deficits. There was a strong party among the L.MS. directors 
favouring still more drastic retrenchment ; but Wardlaw Thompson 
saw that this would be fatal. What was wanted was an awakening 
among the constituency, a fearless forward policy abroad, and at the 
same time a combination of more thorough control over the forces at 
the front, with a more sympathetic consideration of the views and 
wishes of those forces. All this Wardlaw Thompson perceived with 
statesmanlike penetration ; and all this he successfully carried out 
with statesmanlike ability. Mr Mathews well says that he * bridged 
the transition from the heroic pioneer days of absolute individualism 
to the era of scientific survey and occupation ’ ; while at the same time 
he fully believed in ‘ divine leading’ rather than ‘a determination to 
advance on specific lines to a destined achievement.’ His letters to 
missionaries—to judge by the specimens given—were admirable, and 
all the more so for the pleasant humour that brightened the grave 
counsels and the occasional necessary rebukes. Mr Mathews happily 
applies to him Bishop Brent’s felicitous description of a true leader as 
* simply the foremost companion.’ 

As a speaker Wardlaw Thompson had not what Mr Mathews 
justly calls the ‘glowing sonorous rhetoric’ of his predecessor, Dr 
Mullens—which the present writer well remembers,—but his more 
restrained style was very effective, as those of us who heard him at 
the New York Ecumenical Conference and at the Edinburgh World 
Conference will not have forgotten. And we all valued him for 
stronger reasons than that: for largeness of mind and heart, for 
sound judgment and wise counsel, for genuine qualities of leadership, 
all consecrated to the service of Christ’s Kingdom, and prayerfully 
employed under His divine guidance. 


EUGENE Stock 
BouRNEMOUTH 





A MODERN METHOD GRAMMAR 


Eeyprian Coxroguiat Arasic. A Conversation GRAMMAR AND Reaper. 
By W. H. T. Gairpner, assisted by Suemn Kurayym Sati. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons. 12s. 6d. net. 1917. 


StrricTLy this is only a school and class book ; but it is one of such 
high importance as the application of a new method in a new field 
that its appearance should be registered in this Review. In it two 
investigations and developments join. First, there has been the 
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long effort to register and examine the facts of the different colloquial 
dialects of Arabic. This goes back much farther than is commonly 
thought. From the seventeenth century on the French government 
had a system of student interpreterships and for their use elaborate 
dialogues were drawn up in colloquial Arabic. These were finally 
printed by Savary in his Arabic grammar (Paris, 1818) and could 
still be useful. Of Egyptian, more narrowly of Cairene, Arabic the 
first elaborate study to be published was that of Spitta in 1880. 
Others followed by Vollers, Willmore, Spiro etc., and it may now be 
taken as established that the different colloquials are independent 
of the so-called ‘classical ’—or, worse, ‘ grammatical ’—Arabic, 
and should be studied and learned separately from it. The ‘ corrup- 
tion’ theory is abandoned by all western scholars who have not 
grown up under the influence of the native ‘ulamd, and, indeed, is 
as absurd as it would be to call Lowland Scotch a corruption of 
literary English. Egyptian is as far from the Arabic of Muhammad 
as modern Greek from that of Thucydides and almost as far as 
Italian from the Latin of Cicero. On a clear recognition of this 
success in learning both the languages depends. 

Second, there is the still longer pedagogical development as to 
method in teaching living languages. Of late years experimental 
psychology and mechanically exact phonetics—Garcia’s laryngo- 
scope and the phonograph mark two great stages in this—have 
made possible in the class-room the methods which born linguists 
have always unconsciously followed. To put these in practical form 
has been the business of the teacher and of the writer of text-books. 

Into this inheritance Canon Gairdner has entered. As super- 
intendent of Arabic studies in the Cairo Study Centre the problem 
met him directly. The result is the present book, an admirable 
example of the direct method in teaching languages. There are no 
formal paradigms and few grammar rules. All is to be given through 
the ear and fixed in the automatisms of the organs of speech. To 
that the book itself is only a clue and an assistance. And that 
is exactly the difficulty—to work a system of printed signs into 
a method of sounds. So the exercises throughout are connected 
questions and answers and narrative, all fitting together to produce 
through constant repetition the language itself with its grammar, 
usages and vocabulary in the mind and memory of the learner. 

In thus combining these two developments Canon Gairdner has 
broken, for the East, almost as new ground as did Spitta in his 
Grammatik. His scholarship is careful and thorough; his texts 
are based on native speakers throughout and can therefore be 
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trusted ; his method seems plainly sound. His only weak point, 
the indications of the sound-values of the signs, will be removed, 
so far as such a difficulty can be, by a handbook of Egyptian 
phonetics which he has in preparation. 


Duncan B. MacponaLp 
Harvtrorp, U.S.A. 


URDU BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


An Urpu Manvat or Tae Puonetic, Inpuctive on Direcr Mernop. By 
Tuomas F,. Cummines, D.D. Second and revised edition. London: 
Missionary Literature Supply, 19 Arthur Road, Brixton, S.W. 7s. 6d. 
1916. 


THis is a completely recast version of the author’s Urdu manual 
published in 1912. It embodies a practical application of the 
principles enumerated in Dr Cummings’ How to Learn a Language, 
which was appreciatively reviewed by Mr H. E. Palmer in this Review 
for October 1916. It also illustrates the thesis laid down by Arch- 
deacon Kitching in his illuminating article on ‘Capturing a Language’ 
(IRM, January 1916), that a student who would do this must 
master the tune, the idiom and the grammar. Under tune Arch- 
deacon Kitching included pronunciation as well as intonation, laying 
chief stress on the latter. Dr Cummings has only a few remarks 
on rhythm and intonation but he gives a careful introduction on the 
phonetics of Urdu, illustrated by very useful diagrams. The average 
student who works through this section carefully will get a good 
consonantal pronunciation, but Dr Cummings underrates the relative 
difficulty of correct vowel utterance. It is by far the rarer accom- 
plishment of the two, for it is much more nearly related to the 
acquisition of tone, the rarest accomplishment of the language 
learner. The aim of the ‘direct’ method is automaticity, i.e., 
the ability to reproduce without effort, at the average speed of 
conversation, the sentences acquired, and this is taught in a series 
of lessons based on chapters from the Gospel of St John. The 
sentences are varied and analyzed by means of question and answer ; 
thus gradually building up vocabulary and eliciting inflections and 
constructions. The book is written primarily for the missionary, 
though it will be useful to others also, provided, as the author 
reminds us, that it is used both by and with a teacher. Whether 
the employment of Scripture passages as a practice ground will 


approve itself eventually is doubtful. The shades of Ollendorf 
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rise from such sentences as these (we give the English): ‘ Come, 
see two men who told me all that ever I did. Come, see three 
women who told us all that ever we did. Come, see seven girls 
who are sitting on the well.’ Under limitations of space, the ap- 
pendix on grammar is almost inevitably defective ; it takes, e.g., no 
account of the Persian and Arabic forms which bulk so largely in 
Urdu. But the author recognizes that much yet remains to be done 
in working out the method and he has given us a contribution to 
this end of real value. We hope he may be able to work out the 
next edition in India itself. 


H. U. WEeEiTsBREcuT STANTON 
Lonpon 





THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


BULLETIN OF THE ScHooL oF OrntenTAL Stupirs, Lonpon Institution. London : 
School of Oriental Studies. 6s. 1917. 


No institution in recent times has come into being carrying a heavier 
burden of expectation than has the School of Oriental Studies. The 
Orientalist, the specialist in African subjects, the diplomatic and 
consular services, that part of the commercial world whose interests 
lie east or south of Suez, the missionary societies and the Empire 
at large are looking to the School for what it may supply by opening 
the gates to the language, literature, history and the social and 
religious ideas of the peoples of the East and South. In the capable 
hands of the Director, Dr E. Denison Ross, and despite the many 
difficulties created by the state of war, the programme of the School 
is steadily growing. The first issue of the Bulletin gives proof that 
not only accurate technical work is being done, but also that round 
the schoo] a band of scholars is gathering which will in time set it 
in the foremost place among such institutions, distinguished in its 
research by that broad spirit of humanism which is characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon. The ‘dry light of reason’ alone can never be the 
last ray of illumination in a discussion which concerns itself with 
man in his language, literature, history, or religion. 

The Bulletin contains an introduction by the Director, an account 
of the origin of the School, and a report of its opening by the King. 
Then follow a series of contributed papers, summaries of some 
lectures delivered at the School and a few reviews of books. The 
lectures are for the most part concerned with languages, but Dr 
Barnett takes a wider range in his outline of the ‘ Commercial and 
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Political Connexions of Ancient India with the West,’ which though 
little more than a sketch has the merit of plotting out a field in 
which students may exercise themselves with profit. For example, 
Pantaenus’ visit to India (may it not be Yemen ?) is only chronicled. 
What really matters in this case is what he brought back with him 
to Alexandria in the shape of eastern views of life, philosophy and 
religion. One is glad to find among the papers contributed an 
indication in Mr Anderson’s essays on the phonetics of the Bengali 
language and on metre and accent that up-to-date scientific methods 
of the investigation and treatment of the phenomena of language 
are current in the School. Dr Lionel Giles contributes some interest- 
ing, but vulnerable, retranslations of terms and phrases in the 
earlier part of the inscription on the Nestorian Monument. 

The pages occupied by Mr Waley’s translations of Chinese poetry 
are the most important in the Bulletin. His renderings breathe the 
very atmosphere, not only of the country to which the poems belong 
but of the whole East which lives so close to nature. The balance 
and rhythm of the original inhere in his translation, and the absence 
of the rhyme and measure which one finds in Professor H. A. Giles’ 
spirited renderings is not out of place in the product of a school 
which would draw its students back to the originals themselves. 
But when one gets to these, it will be found that there is something 
even in the forms of versification, which Mr Waley has failed to 
preserve, which is an important although one cannot say an insepar- 
able element in true poetry. 

An obvious misprint on page 98 is ‘ unconditional’ for ‘ uncon- 
ditioned.’ 


JOHN STEELE 
Lonpon 





SHORTER NOTICES 


From Romance to Reality, by Henry Clay Mabie, D.D., LL.D. (from 
the author, Roslindale, Mass.,U.S.A. $2net. 1917); At the Siatieth 
Milestone, by W. Y. Fullerton (London: Marshall Bros. 6s. net. 
1917). It is an interesting coincidence that two autobiographies, 
one American, one British, both written by leading home evangel- 
ists who became secretaries of Baptist missionary societies in their 
respective countries, should be published in the same year. Dr 
Mabie’s handsome volume of nearly 400 pages contains an intimate 
record of a life rich in personal friendships and active and varied 
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service, eighteen years of which were given to official work for the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. Mr Fullerton’s book, less 
closely packed with detail, gives a vivid record full of incident and 
anecdote of evangelistic work and missionary travel, leading up to 
a secretaryship which has already covered a period of five years in 
the Baptist Missionary Society in London. While both volumes 
will mainly find readers among those in denominational fellowship 
with the writers, there is at least one big point of general significance 
which should not be missed. That two men so dowered with gifts 
for personal service, so widely sought after in home evangelistic 
work, should feel the call to break away from cherished pastoral 
responsibility to put years of work into the advocacy of foreign 
missions is a striking demonstration of the oneness of the enterprise 
of the Church and affords a missionary apologetic of no small value, 
These two attractive volumes, while they offer little to the student 
of missionary problems, may well serve to bring to men in the midst 
of fruitful home ministry a call, not so much to a missionary secre- 
taryship as to the mission field. 


Le Pére Edouard Epinette: Missionnaire au Congo. (Paris: 
Missionnaires du Saint-Esprit, 80, rue Lhomond. 3 frs. 50. 1918). The 
sub-title of this biography is ‘ The History of a Vocation.’ While the 
earlier chapters deal with incidents of home life in Normandy and 
of school and college days, and the later chapters are steeped in the 
atmosphere of the West African bush, the book from first to last is an 
intimate record of the call, inward response and spiritual develop- 
ment of Edouard Epinette, who after a few short years of service as 
a missionary of the Congregation du Saint-Esprit died at his post 
on the banks of the Alima in 1907. Some of those brought up in 
another communion will find things to perplex them in the book, 
but none can follow the growth of the restless and ungoverned boy 
into the devoted and enterprising missionary, human and prone to 
merriment to the very end, without recognizing the reality and ever- 
deepening influence of divine grace in his soul. Large part of the 
needed discipline came through patient fidelity to a compelling 
missionary vocation during years of physical disability. The book is 
rich in guidance and suggestion for out-going missionaries, whether 
in regard to language study, readiness to give and take in associated 
work, or prompt acceptance of distasteful tasks when they come in 
the line of duty. But its main message is that of the power and 
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permanence of love. The thirty years of Pére Epinette’s life are lit 
by a singularly tender love for his mother, followed by a passion of 
devotion for his divine Master, and by an overflowing love for the 
souls and bodies of the Africans for whom he died. 


Village Evangelization. No. 2. Edited by Dr H. B. Griswold 
(Mysore: Wesleyan Mission Press. 1917). Two pamphlets bearing 
this title and under the same experienced editorship have appeared 
containing papers read at meetings of the North India Conference 
of Christian Workers at Mussoorie. The former was reviewed in 
these pages a year ago, the latter merits an even warmer reception 
at our hands. It contains three papers of real weight: a detailed 
study of marriage customs among the Chamars, a long and careful 
review of methods in use in various missions for the training of village 
workers and a statement on the value of music in evangelism 
based on information received from experienced missionaries through- 
out India. The co-operative study of missionary problems and 
methods which is being developed in the principal mission fields 
and of which this pamphlet is an admirable example is of larger extent 
and of greater scientific value than has yet been recognized. The 
records of such study for the most part appear in mission field 
periodicals or in unpretentious pamphlets, but they embody a wealth 
of hardly-won experience and there is manifest in them a growing 
care in the collection of evidence and in the proportionate statement 
of facts. Students of missions find in these modest records the 
best material on which to build up a scientific study of the theory 
and principles of missions. 


The Labrador Eskimo. By E. W. Hawkes (Ottawa: Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau. 1917). This scientific memoir in the 
anthropological series issued by the Geological Survey of the Canada 
Department of Mines contains an immense amount of carefully 
collected and accurately stated information about the Labrador 
Eskimos—their food, clothing, homes and household implements ; 
their hunting, art, music, games, social organization ; their religion 
and theology. In addition to a folded map, the volume contains 
thirty-five plates, some being of great interest, besides about the 
same number of smaller figures in the text. A short appreciative 
review of the Moravian mission is included in the historical sketch 
with which the volume opens. 
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Tue Rev. Jonn McKenzie, appointed a missionary of the United 


Free Church of Scotland in 1908, is Professor of English Literature 
in the Wilson College, Bombay. 





The Rev. RoLtanp ALLEN, author, amongst other works, of 
Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours? was formerly a missionary 
in China under the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 





The Rev. Srpney L. Gutick, D.D., a missionary of thirty years’ 
standing in the Japan Mission of the American Board (A.B.C.F.M.), 
has for two years been engaged under the Federal Council of the 


Churches of Christ in America in furthering friendly relations with 
Japan. 





The Rev. Nicot Macnico1, D.Litt., for twenty years a member 
of the mission of the United Free Church of Scotland in Western 
India, is well known as a writer on Indian religious thought. 


The Rev. WiLL1AM Mituman of Yakusu has worked in the Belgian 
Congo under the Baptist Missionary Society since 1897. 





Mr DanrEt JONES, whose lectures under the auspices of the 
Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries have been much 
appreciated, is Reader in Phonetics in the University of London. 





The Rev. J. T. WEBSTER has been for twenty years a missionary 
to Jews in Budapest under the United Free Church of Scotland. 
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The Rey. H. GuLLIrorp, who went to India forty years ago in 
connexion with the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, is 
editor of the Harvest Field, and takes a leading part in the movement 
for providing more adequate Christian literature for India. 





Professor W. T. Mutcu, Ph.D., holds the Chair of Philosophy and 
Education at Ripon College, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


The writers of book reviews are: The Rev. James Moffatt, D.D., 
D.Litt., Professor of Church History, United Free Church 
College, Glasgow; Dr N. Adriani, for some years missionary 
of the Dutch Bible Society in Central Celebes; Mr Marshall 
Broomhall, Editorial Secretary of the China Inland Mission ; 
the Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D., Home Secretary of the 
American Board; Mr Edwyn Bevan, well known as a writer 
on historical and political subjects; Mr K. J. Saunders, of the 
Indian Y.M.C.A.; Mrs Creighton, member of the Continuation Com- 
mittee and author of many works; the Rev. H. R. Mackintosh, 
D.Phil., D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, New College, 
Edinburgh ; Eugene Stock, D.C.L., formerly Editorial Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society ; the Rev. D. B. Macdonald, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages, Hartford Theological Seminary, U.S.A. ; 
the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht Stanton, Ph.D., D.D., formerly 
a C.M.S. missionary in the Panjab, and the Rev. John Steele, 
D.Litt., Secretary of the Board of Study for the Preparation of 
Missionaries. 
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TRE GOLDEN Days OF THE EARLY ENGLISH 
CuurcH. From the Arrival of Theodore 
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THE AWAKENING AMONG THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES OF SOUTH INDIA 


By H. A. POPLEY 


THE NEw Situation. The present political awakening in 
India has suddenly brought to the front the great middle 
classes, who constitute the bulk of the population in this 
country. For long they have been called ‘the voiceless 
masses’ but to-day they are voiceless nolonger. They have 
found their voice and at the same time awakened to political 
self-consciousness. The proximate cause of this awakening 
is the sudden realization of the danger of an unfriendly 
oligarchy being thrust upon them and of their silence 
being taken for consent. One of the first things which the 
Westerner has to learn when he comes East is that silence 
does not mean consent, but usually only passive accept- 
ance of a policy which is disliked. Suddenly, these voice- 
less millions have found their voice and with it have 
awakened to their needs and their power. It seemed 
impossible that the middle classes with their numerous 
divisions could possibly unite and follow with any con- 
sistency a definite leadership. But the wonder of it is 
that they are doing it to-day throughout South India. 

When articles in the Review are an expression of the policy or views of the Continuation 


Committee, or of the conclusions reached by any of its Special Committees, this fact will be made 
clear. Inall other instances the writer of the paper is alone responsible for the opinions expressed. 
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Perhaps this sudden rising up of the middle classes 
in South India is one of the most remarkable events in the 
history of this much-divided peninsula. A year ago to 
all outward seeming they were sleeping still the profound 
sleep of ages, the merchant busied in money-getting, the 
cultivator in making the most of his land. To-day through- 
out the length of the peninsula from Vizagapatam to Cape 
Comorin, they are dramatically alive, organizing con- 
ferences, establishing newspapers and collecting funds for 
education and similar objects. To one who has watched 
them for years and who has long tried to come close to them 
it seems almost a miracle. It is true that much of what is 
now coming to expression was there even in the days of 
seeming sleep. Many of them felt their terrible inferiority, 
many of them longed for a new India. But the great 
mass cared for none of these things. To-day, however, 
they care, and India is no longer a name but a reality to 
many of them. 

In order to attend these conferences, simple villagers 
have travelled miles on foot and in train, and have under- 
stood for the first time that they had something to say 
as regards the government of the country. The day is 
fast disappearing when we shall find any considerable body 
of people in India who take no interest in the government 
which rules them and who are not sure whether the English 
have been succeeded by some one else. 

In the Madras presidency already a large number 
of very successful conferences for the non-Brahmins have 
been held and more are in contemplation ; the strength of 
the new movement is evidenced by the efforts which those 
opposed to it are now putting forth to win the middle 
classes to their fold. The same thing is happening to a 
lesser extent in other parts of India. It is in the south that 
the domination of the higher castes has been most pro- 
nounced, and so here the movement is most advanced. 
This advance of the middle classes constitutes a new 
challenge to Christian evangelism, and so demands from 
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those engaged in the Christian enterprise the most careful 
and thorough attention. Some of our ideas on Christian 
education and missionary work may need to be recast in 
the light of this new phenomenon. 

Before the situation can be really understood it is 
necessary to discuss the constitution and needs of these 
middle classes. 

WHO ARE THE MIDDLE CLassEs? The term ‘ middle 
class’ in relation to India needs as careful definition as 
we can give to it. It has not got the same connotation 
here as it has in the West. In the West we define it largely 
in the terms of economic position. Here in India it has 
to be defined according to caste and occupation. Birth 
dominates the whole conception of things in this land. The 
birth of a man in a particular caste determines his position 
in the social scale for all his life, no matter how much 
wealth he may amass, or how cultured he may be, or what 
position he may occupy. 

The depressed classes are those who are born in a 
polluting caste. The higher classes are those born in one 
of the few high castes. Roughly speaking, they may be 
said to be the Brahmins, those who are ranked as Kshatriyas 
and a few others—a very small number, amounting roughly 
to 18 millions out of a total Hindu population of 217 
millions, compared with the total population of India. 
The depressed classes number 58 millions. All between 
these two may be regarded roughly as belonging to the 
middle classes. That is 280 out of every thousand Hindus 
belong to the depressed classes, 690 to the middle classes 
and 80 to the higher classes. That is, the middle castes 
form about 69 per cent of the Hindu population of India, 
and for the remaining 31 per cent, 23 per cent belong to the 
depressed classes and 8 per cent only to the higher castes. 
There are only 14} million Brahmins in the whole of India. 

The occupations of the middle class are mostly trading, 
agriculture and industry. In the professions the higher 
castes predominate; in the south they practically hold 
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a monopoly. In India the artisan, whether carpenter, 
bricklayer or silversmith, belongs to the middle class 
and not to the lower class. This class ranges from the 
agricultural labourer and artisan to the wealthy merchant. 
Among the middle classes there are nearly 200 different 
castes separated from each other by the most rigid divisions. 
It is really surprising that these castes should have come 
together at all and undoubtedly it will be one of the greatest 
difficulties of the new movement to weld these classes into 
anything like a unity. There is a greater difference between 
a Nair (a West Coast landlord) and an Ezhuvan (West 
Coast labourer and tenant) than there is between a Brahmin 
and a Vellalan (agriculturist). 

About 90 per cent of the total middle-class population 
lives in villages, the remaining 10 per cent being mostly 
traders and artisans living in the towns. The villages of 
course have their traders and artisans as well. 

Until very recently the interests of the middle-class 
man have been almost entirely confined to his villages 
and to his community. He troubled himself about little 
else. The condition of the road to his village or the marriage 
of his daughter were the most important things to him. He 
left such matters as the nature of the government and the 
progress of the country to the higher classes. He was 
most concerned as to the amount of the rainfall, the price 
of grain or the communal rights of certain castes. As long 
as he was able to earn enough to live on and to pay his 
taxes, and as long as he had sufficient credit to raise a loan 
for his daughter’s marriage, he was happy. The more 
wealthy stored up merit for themselves by feeding Brahmins 
and providing chatrams (rest houses) for them and some- 
times by endowing schools which they practically mono- 
polized. 

THEIR EpucaTIONAL Status. Educationally, the 
middle classes were and are in a very backward condition. 
Literacy in English is confined to the very few among them. 
If we take the Madras presidency we find that 78 out of 
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every thousand Brahmins are literate in English, and 
only 8 out of every thousand non-Brahmins are so literate. 
Out of the total Hindu literates in English in the Madras 
presidency, numbering 195,960, 95,550 belonged to the 
Brahmin castes. In the whole of India out of 104 lakhs 
literate in English nearly 3} lakhs are Brahmins. Thus 
for the whole of India 28 out of every 1000 Brahmins are 
literate in English and only 5 out of every thousand non- 
Brahmins. It is interesting to find the Brahmins ahead, 
and the non-Brahmins behind, in this matter in the Madras 
presidency as compared with India as a whole. As regards 
literacy in the vernacular, only 60 out of every thousand in 
the middle classes are literate, compared to 110 out of every 
thousand Brahmins. 

When it is remembered that the women of these two 
communities are about equal in this respect, it is clear 
that there is the greatest disparity among the men in the 
matter of literacy. Not only so, but the literacy of the 
Brahmins is generally of a much higher grade than that of 
the non-Brahmins. As a rule, the middle classes only 
carry their education up to the elementary grade. The 
professions are almost monopolized by the high castes. 
The great majority of the teachers, vakils (lawyers) and 
government servants are Brahmins. It must be admitted 
that the highest castes deserve every credit for the way 
they have pursued education in spite of all difficulties. It 
is a common thing for a Brahmin boy to beg his fees and 
food throughout his school and college course. It is very 
rare to find a non-Brahmin boy doing this. Not only so, 
but even the wealthy members of the middle classes are 
satisfied if their sons acquire a good vernacular education 
and it is only the few who go up higher. Among girls 
it is even worse, and it was only a few days ago that the. 
first non-Brahmin girl graduated in the Madras University. 
This does not apply to a community like the Nairs of Travan- 
core and Malabar, who have long occupied a prominent 
position as regards education. 
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This means of course that the proportion of non- 
Brahmins in government service is very slight indeed. 
In the Madras presidency, outside the Native States, there 
are altogether about 86 millions of people. Of these 1} 
million are Brahmins, 81? millions non-Brahmins, 2? 
millions Mohammedans, 1} million Christians. In the 
higher government service we find, however, that there are 
1842 Brahmins and only 822 non-Brahmins. That is, 
though the Brahmins are only one twenty-eighth of the total 
population they have half of the total civil list appointments, 
whereas the non-Brahmins, who constitute three-fourths of 
the population, have only one-eighth of them. 

In 1914 out of 650 registered graduates in the Madras 
presidency 452 were Brahmins and only 124 non-Brahmins. 
These figures make clear the backward educational status 
of the non-Brahmins. 

THEIR SOCIAL AND Economic ConpITIon. The average 
middle-class man has to live a strenuous life, barring all 
the days given to festivals. He has to work hard at his 
occupation, whether he is a farmer, an artisan, a merchant 
or a weaver. It is not easy for him to earn sufficient to keep 
himself and his family decently and at the same time to 
provide the necessary funds for marriages and for bad 
seasons. Just at present India is enjoying a series of good 
seasons, but we may be sure that bad seasons will come and 
then the middle-class man has to get into debt, which has 
to be paid off later on at a very heavy interest. It is among 
this class that co-operative credit societies have succeeded 
so wonderfully. One of the great needs of the Indian 
middle class is cheap credit. There are continual calls for 
such credit. The great majority own their own houses and 
at times heavy repairs are called for. The garden well is 
dry and has to be deepened at the cost of some hundreds of 
rupees. The growth of the family has meant the sub- 
division of the property into very small lots and fresh land 
must be brought under cultivation or a new well dug. 

The middle-class man lives simply but always at the 
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margin. The one thing he really lets himself go on is a 
marriage, and then a great debt is often incurred. To-day 
also middle-class parents are beginning to stint themselves 
and to borrow money in order to provide one or more of 
their children with a college education. The middle-class 
man is always ready to entertain visitors or strangers. 
Subscription lists for various objects find him a ready 
subscriber, though not always out of pure willingness so 
much as for some fear of the government officer who usually 
has charge of the list, or else from the desire to occupy 
a leading position in the district. Still many of this class 
are really generous, and if they are touched will give liberally 
to a worthy object. 

Their position in the social scale is an assured one. 
The lower classes are their servants and the higher castes 
depend upon them to a great extent. They have the look 
of solid respectability, a little old-fashioned perhaps, like the 
mahogany of old days. 

They love and hate with equal persistence and patience. 
They are not showy or brilliant or inclined to novelty, but 
once a friend always a friend and once an enemy a relentless 
enemy. They do not try to cover up their real feelings so 
thoroughly as the Brahmin does. The angry or the con- 
temptuous tone will reveal them. Hitherto they have 
accepted everything that Providence gave, whether sun- 
shine or rain, with a patient submissiveness though with an 
occasional grumble, but it is evident that the twentieth 
century is making changes here and submissiveness is 
giving place to criticism, patience to inquiry. They are 
not going to be treated like mere property to be handed over 
to this or that rule. They are going to have their own say 
in the matter. 

As regards government service we have seen that in the 
higher appointments they have hardly a look in and have 
not hitherto sought anything along this line. Certain tradi- 
tional village appointments, such as that of headman and 
munsiff (or justice of the peace), have always been theirs. 
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The middle classes of India are probably the most 
litigious in the world and they employ hosts of vakils on 
their work. The vakils feed on the middle classes. In 
some cases vakils increase petty village feuds to their own 
gain. Nearly every village has its feud. It may have 
arisen because at some function a certain man arrogated to 
himself the right of having pansupari (betel) offered to 
him before another, or it may be due to the unequal division 
of some ancestral property. These feuds often lead to 
murder cases, particularly when they concern land. 

The houses they live in vary from the simple thatched 
dwelling of two rooms to the fine terraced house with a 
magnificent centre courtyard. In many a village to-day 
one sees tiles displacing thatch. There is no doubt that 
the middle classes of India are earning and spending much 
more money to-day than formerly, in spite of the fact that 
the buying power of the rupee has decreased by some 25 
per cent. 

RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND TENDENCIES. The Brahmins 
are keenly intellectual and philosophical and they are 
interested more in theology and philosophy than in practical 
religion. Their professional connexion with religion often 
makes them cynical with regard to its real influence, and 
they have not as a class a real hold on experimental religion. 
Many of them have grown indifferent to the rites and cere- 
monies of their religion and they look on with an amused 
tolerance at the common religious expressions of the ordinary 
man. The new learning has entered too deeply into the 
souls of many for them really to respect the religious 
customs and beliefs which have been handed down to them. 
The autobiography of Tillai Govindan, who is well known 
to many of us, shows very clearly this sceptical attitude. 

The middle-class man, however, is really religious. He 
takes a real interest in religious practices and knows by 
heart many of the old vernacular religious poems. To him 
the temple is the place where God may be met and the 
ceremonies of the temple the way to divine blessings. 
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Millions of people of the middle classes go to sacred places, 
make long pilgrimages and spend much money in order to 
get something extra which they believe they can obtain 
in this way. The other day I heard of a man who spent 
much and travelled far in order to drive away from the 
heart of his wife the love of the Bible which she had imbibed 
in a mission school. He was so surprised when this did not 
work that he became a Christian himself. 

The great religious need of the middle-class man is for a 
helper in the ordinary affairs of life. He wants some one 
who will help him to overcome adversity, to get rid of sick- 
ness, to obtain healthy sons and to prosper in a worldly 
sense. The vow is the common practice of the masses of 
India. They make long journeys to temples to make their 
offerings in payment of their vows. There is a place called 
Nattarayankoil in the Coimbatore district, where every 
week thousands of respectable people offer to the god a 
sheep or a goat in payment of some vow they have made. 
God is to the middle-class man a very real being, who wields 
a great influence upon his daily life and who must be con- 
stantly propitiated if trouble is not to occur. The idol in 
the temple represents to him for the time being the God 
who has everything to do with his welfare. He does not 
seek heavenly bliss or moral power and the ethical element 
rarely enters into his idea of God. The thought of there 
being any incongruity between the futility of an idol and the 
satisfaction of his real needs rarely occurs to him. Fatalism 
plays a large part in his life and he thinks that only by 
special offerings and supplications can he ever overcome 
the adverse influences which seek to bring him disaster. 
He believes himself to be surrounded by evil powers which 
must be propitiated or trouble will ensue. The Brahmin 
is regarded with great reverence and offerings to him are 
one of the means by which these evil influences can be over- 
come. Even educated men address a Brahmin as Swami 
{i.e. Lord). 

In many a middle-class home daily worship is practised 
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with sincere reverence. The idol is bathed daily and smeared 
with sandalwood paste. A visit to a famous temple has 
special efficacy, particularly if accompanied by a large 
offering. In many houses there is a box into which every 
day a certain sum is put. This goes on generation after 
generation and when in a dream the actual amount in the 
box is declared, the box is opened and a pilgrimage made 
to some famous temple where the whole money is given as 
an offering. The regular festivals are always carefully 
observed and are regarded as necessary to a prosperous 
life. Many of them undoubtedly have an origin in primitive 
agricultural ceremonies of sympathetic or imitative magic. 

The Bhakti form of Hinduism has its ardent devotees 
among the middle classes, and it is a common thing for 
men of this class to find great help and consolation in 
singing the devotional songs and lyrics of the Bhakti poets 
and in reading their lives. They are not so much con- 
cerned with arguing about religion as in practising it as 
far as they know it. They are of course intensely con- 
servative and it is not easy for new religious ideas to find 
a lodgment. 

Vedantic ideas have spread through all classes and 
add a kind of intellectual culture to religious practices. 
They also give consolation in times of trouble. They do 
not, however, go very deep. 

A small educated section of the middle classes finds 
great help in the teachings of Saiva Siddhanta, perhaps 
the highest and purest form of religion yet evolved in 
India. 

In the north of India Krishna Bhakti, with its songs 
and dances, has a great influence over the middle classes. 
The people will listen for hours to the singing of devotional 
songs and to the teaching of religious truth in the form of | 
Harikatha, or the singing of some well-known story inter- 
spersed with religious meditation. The ethical element 
is not particularly emphasized. The emotional and the 
mystical note is the most common. 
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There is a tendency to-day among a fairly large section 
of the middle classes to try to find a Hinduism which does 
not include Brahminism. This is most marked among 
those classes which have suffered from the domination of 
the Brahmins. I was reading the other day an account of 
a ceremony among the non-Brahmins where no Brahmin 
priest was present. It was the final ceremony to remove 
pollution which usually required a Brahmin priest. Tamil 
devotional songs were sung by professional religious singers, 
each holding a sugar-cane and cocoanut in his hands, before 
a picture of Krishna, and the necessary ceremonies per- 
formed by non-Brahmins alone. 

They place great faith in dreams. One man who was 
told in a dream not to give food to beggars on Pongal day 
—the great Hindu harvest festival at the beginning of 
January—but only to the servants of the one true God, 
was so pleased when a band of Christians came to his 
village that he at once invited them to a meal and fed 
them all. Among some of the middle classes there is 
discernible a tendency to higher ethical and _ religious 
ideals. In some places Sanmarga Sangams, or ethical 
societies, have been formed where idol worship is dis- 
countenanced and efforts are made to teach moral ideals. 
Some of the Sangams make a definite attempt to eradicate 
ancient evil customs, like the giving of girls to temples for 
immoral purposes, the marriage of young girls or large 
dowries. 

All these tendencies are being emphasized to-day as a 
result of the non-Brahmin movement and there is a deep- 
seated religious unrest among the people. 

RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. It may be said that 
until recently the great middle classes had been almost 
untouched by Christian influences. They were moreover 
very hostile to all Christian teaching, partly because of 
their strong conservatism and the consolation they got 
from old customs, and partly because of the crude way in 
which so often Christianity was presented to them. As 
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one of them said, ‘Christians preached as if they alone 
possessed tickets to heaven and all others must bow down 
to them before they could obtain deliverance.’ Caste 
feeling was perhaps stronger among the middle classes 
than even among the higher castes, and strong opposition 
was aroused by the conversion of many who had been their 
servants and who under the influence of the new religion 
had thrown off a good deal of restraint. 

Another factor too must be mentioned in the failure 
of the churches and missions to reach the middle classes 
or even to come into contact with them. A great oppor- 
tunity occurred some years ago in a certain district in 
South India where a large section of the middle class, dis- 
gusted with Brahmin exclusiveness, definitely sought for a 
new way of religion. The Church, however, was not ready 
to help. There was no spirit of evangelism, and all were 
more concerned with making a decent livelihood than in 
giving Christ to others; so the opportunity was lost and 
this great class found shelter in a kind of neo-Hinduism 
from which they tried with more or less success to exclude 
Brahminism. 

A few years ago it looked almost as if the great middle 
classes were the Gibraltar of India as far as Christianity 
was concerned. The last few years have, however, shown 
that the deep religiousness of this section of the people is 
really a help and not a hindrance to Christian work, when 
Christianity is presented in a sympathetic manner. The 
wonderful changes which Christianity has brought to the 
lower classes have exercised a profound influence upon 
the middle classes and made them inquire what this power 
is which could work so great a change. A new attitude of 
inquiry and receptiveness had begun to manifest itself even 
before the political movement showed itself. 

Another influence which also began to make itself felt 
was the education which so many of them had received in 
mission schools. It may be said that in South India at 
any rate very few middle-class boys would have been able 
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to acquire higher education without the help of mission 
schools. Though many of the other schools had been 
richly endowed by them, they received no encouragement 
in them, as most of the teachers and managers were 
Brahmins who did not believe in higher education for 
Sudras. 

THE TREND OF THE AWAKENING. Profound changes 
are taking place in the whole situation to-day, duc to the 
new political movement among the middle classes. The 
first change to be noticed is a realization by almost every 
class of its vital interest in the personnel and method of 
government. Hitherto this has been left almost entirely 
in the hands of the governing classes, drawn from only 
a small section of the community or composed of British. 
Others have not realized that they could bring any influence 
to bear upon Government or that it was desirable that they 
should do so. Suddenly they have come to understand 
that for the sake of their own welfare such interest was 
demanded, as well as for the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. I am afraid that at present it is only a few who 
consciously feel the welfare of the whole community. But 
the number who do so is growing. The general char- 
acteristic of all this is an awakening to interests and ideas 
which hitherto have been quite outside their thoughts. 

One is continually reading of meetings of Panchamas 
or of the middle classes or of the higher classes to discuss 
their respective places in the body politic and to bring their 
influence to bear upon Government. 

Further, the awakening has quickened the desire for 
education. Different classes are raising funds for the 
education of their members and there is to-day a strong 
and ever-increasing demand for far more general educa- 
tion. It has been seen clearly that without education no 
community can play its part in the life of the country or can 
advance. 

Socially, far-reaching changes are taking place. At one 
of the large non-Brahmin conferences over a thousand people 
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of different castes, including Christians, sat down to a 
public lunch in an open pandal and no suggestion of opposi- 
tion was made. This new social awakening may have 
been partly decided by political considerations, but in the 
end it is certainly going to sap the very foundations of 
the caste system. Though these movements are tending 
politically to the demand for communal representation 
and the splitting up of India into classes for political 
purposes, the need for support drives them to common 
action and to social mingling. In small villages I have 
heard of cosmopolitan dinners to which even Christians 
were invited, and in some cases Panchamas have been 
asked to address meetings of non-Brahmins. The great 
social cleavage between Christians and the middle classes 
is gradually being bridged over and the last six months 
have already witnessed startling advances in this direction. 
All this will enable the Christians to exercise a far greater 
influence upon the people among whom they live. It 
must be admitted that the leaders in the social service 
movement, previous to the awakening of the middle classes, 
have been Brahmins to whom all honour is due for their 
bold stand and disinterested labours. Leading members 
of the middle classes have recently drawn attention to the 
urgent necessity of dealing with the question of the de- 
pressed classes and have pleaded for a social relationship 
of brotherhood with them. 

The movement is only just beginning and has many 
dangers and difficulties to overcome before it really emerges 
as a vital and quickening force. Still the fact that the 
movement has begun is a momentous departure in Indian 
social life. 

A few quotations will make this clear. The following 
is from a speech by a man of high social position among 
the non-Brahmins to a mass meeting of Panchamas. 


‘You must assert your position and claim equality with any other man in 
the country. If you as a community will raise yourself and try your best 
to improve your position, and shake off this habit of social inferiority and 
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think you are equal to the highest caste in the land your position is 
assured.’ 


The president of the first non-Brahmin conference in 
South India used the following words, which have been 
applauded by all as an ideal of the movement. 


‘The first duty we have to undertake is the prompt and effective 
removal of the disabilities imposed on the low castes, especially the 
depressed classes, in the name in many cases of religion. Our move- 
ment must be so shaped and our work so carried on that within a 


measurable distance of time all the existing social cleavages due to artificial 
causes will be swept away.’ 


Many more quotations might be given, but these will 
suffice. It is unfortunately true that these noble senti- 
ments have not yet been translated very widely into 
action, but the mere expression of them is a new thing in 
the history of India. The treatment of the lower classes by 
the non-Brahmins has been as bad as that of the Brahmins. 
But already impulses have been set in motion which little 
by little must change the whole condition of the Hindu 
society. The following incident is notable. During 
Christmas week at the non-Brahmin confederation in 
Madras the following resolution was passed unanimously : 
* This confederation is of opinion that all restrictions which 
prevent Athi-Dravidas and other depressed classes from a 
free use of the public wells and tanks and public streets 
should be removed.’ (Athi-Dravidas is a new name which 
has just been created for the parayars.) Then to show 
that they meant business and not mere talk, the members 
of the confederation, including non-Christian Athi-Dravidas, 
Christians, Mussulmans, and high caste non-Brahmin 
Zamindars, to the number of about 800 sat down to a 
common meal. This was probably the first time such a 
thing has occurred in South India. Just recently the same 
thing has been repeated on a larger scale. 

The most interesting and important trend of this 
awakening to us is its religious influence. Already we 
have mentioned the drawing closer together of Christians 
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and the middle classes. In addition, many members of 
these classes are seeking a relief from the ordinary Hinduism 
in some other religion. A large community on the West 
Coast has publicly announced its intention of leaving 
Hinduism unless Hinduism casts aside its social exclusive- 
ness. In Malabar conversion to Mohammedanism or 
Christianity has been openly suggested by many. One 
correspondent in a Madras paper discussed the respective 
merits of the Brahmo Samaj and Christianity. A long 
letter published in the leading non-Brahmin paper of South 
India openly declares that only by accepting Christ as a 
personal Saviour can all these problems which confront 
the peoples of India to-day be solved. All through these 
middle-class communities there is a keen desire to inquire 
with open-mindedness into the merits of Christianity. 
Leading middle-class men are invoking the aid of missions 
to help them in solving their educational problem and are 
offering to subsidize mission schools for this purpose. 
Says one of my middle-class correspondents, ‘a religion 
full of myths, miracles and mummeries with unmeaning 
rites and ceremonies cannot supply the place of a living 
faith. Our future religion must go hand in hand with 
science and pure morality.’ The evangelistic movement 
in the Indian Church has come at an opportune time. 
This movement aims at making the Church itself an evan- 
gelistic force in every village by the personal effort of every 
Christian and by organized attempts to place the Christian 
message clearly before the people. It aims at reaching 
the middle classes as well as the lower classes and in many 
a village of South India it is beginning to do so. The 
contact in the movement is not so much between the 
missionary or the mission agent and the people—as it 
used to be—but between the individual Christian and the 
people among whom he lives. 

A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH. The new movement 
among the middle classes is a challenge to every Christian 
and to every Church. It is a challenge to us to greater 
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and deeper faith, to a keener realization of the working 
of the Spirit of God in marvellous ways, to a more fruit- 
ful sympathy with national aspirations and ideals, to a 
united effort to place before these men of practical religion 
the character-dynamic of the spirit of Jesus, in both life 
and teaching, and to a fuller surrender of all our resources 
and talents to the task of evangelizing the great middle 
classes of India. 

India will need all the help that the Churches of the 
West can give for many years to come, but this help must 
be rendered in ways that Indians can understand and 
appreciate and more in accordance with Indian ideas and 
aspirations. The Churches in the West must be ready to 
place their resources at the disposal of the Indian Church 
and to a large extent under its direction, so that they may 
be used to the very best advantage. There must be a 
clear revelation in the lives of those of us who are the 
representatives of the western Churches of the essential 
principles of Christian brotherhood, as between race and 
race, and a firmer trust in the power of the Holy Spirit 
to direct and inspire the development of Christian ideals 
in this land, and to bring about the fulfilment of God’s 
purpose without the continual guidance and restraint of 
western leaders. 


H. A. PorpLtrey 
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BIBLE STUDY AND A MISSIONARY’S 
FIGHT FOR SPIRITUALITY —A 
PERSONAL TESTIMONY 


By D. WILLARD LYON 


Tus article is largely an effort to summarize the writer’s 
personal experiences in Bible study throughout some 
thirty years, one half of which have been spent in actual 
service on the mission field and the remainder either in 
preparation for this service or in duties incident to furloughs. 
As the various currents of one’s life do not run in distinct 
channels, it is impossible to define clearly their relative 
force in determining the resultant flow. In this paper 
there has, therefore, been no premeditated attempt to be 
logical or to produce a balanced philosophy of spiritual 
growth. The story will be told as naturally and simply as 
possible, in the hope that its very concreteness may increase 
its usefulness to fellow-missionaries of a younger generation. 

At the outset let us be reminded that in an environ- 
ment largely materialistic in its outlook and practices 
the missionary stands as the exponent of the supremacy 
and eternal vitality of all that is spiritual. He has come, 
not primarily to promote organization, except in so far 
as he is convinced that he may thus make more permanent 
the ideals to which he has given his life. The medical 
missionary, for example, seeks to alleviate suffering, but 
chiefly that thus he may make plain the heart of the Gospel. 
The educational missionary is here not so much to train 
the mind as to propagate life. With the evangelistic 
missionary even his preaching is only a means to the end 
that men may know how to live Christ. But whatever 
the phase of work in which he may be engaged, the odds 
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are against the missionary. The comparative inaccessi- 
bility of congenial spiritual fellowship tends to make him 
lose heart or perhaps to grow careless. The pressure of 
many insistent claims on his time weighs him down. The 
practical atheism of the life about him appals him and may 
even becloud his vision of God. He is a rare soul indeed, 
if under such conditions he does not feel the downward 
pull of the unspiritual, nor often acknowledge in the con- 
fessional of his own heart his frequent failure to realize 
his spiritual ideals. 

In reviewing my experiences in Bible study I discover 
that they are closely linked to those which mark my fight 
for spirituality. I am forced, therefore, to begin by 
seeking to analyse and define my changing conceptions 
of what spirituality is. In my earlier thinking, I believe I 
am right in saying, the emotional element was dominant. 
When I could feel the ecstasy of a given spiritual exercise, 
I was confident of having received ‘a blessing.’ But I 
discovered that such times of exalted feeling were not 
constant and that I could not reproduce them at will. 
This drove me to introspection and to a comparative 
study of my religious friends. I came to the conclusion 
that so far as I myself was concerned I did not have a 
naturally strong emotional temperament and that this 
accounted for many of my difficulties. As to my more 
emotionally inclined friends, I acknowledged their religious 
enthusiasm to have a contagious influence, yet I felt puzzled 
whenever I noted that any of them had periods of depression. 
On the whole it seemed to me that there was more strength 
and constancy in the religious lives of those who were less 
demonstrative. The years that have since intervened have 
strengthened this conviction, for as I pass in quick review 
the subsequent history of my early companions in the 
Christian life, they seem to me to have shown a lack of 
balance in later development which has more or less 
seriously interfered with their fullest usefulness. True, not 
all of the other type have apparently been more fruitful : 
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but for the most part they did not promise so much at 
the beginning. In fact I cannot see that the size of the 
emotional factor has held any direct ratio to the effective 
spirituality of any of the friends whom I have intimately 
known. Both experience and observation seemed to 
prove that spirituality, while enriched by the emotions 
when they are under control, so far transcends them that 
the presence or absence of feeling is no reliable evidence of 
the presence or absence of spirituality. 

Gradually, then, I began to think of faithfulness as 
a better test for spirituality than feeling. This seemed 
to have in it the ring of the real. It was a source of untold 
satisfaction, for instance, to be able to count on the attend- 
ance of a certain few at the class prayer meeting, or the 
Tuesday night association hour, or the volunteer band 
meeting. Their faithfulness made me want to be faithful 
in attending such meetings. In my private devotional 
habits, too, I found satisfaction in regularity. At the age 
of nineteen I had the privilege of attending for the first 
time the Northfield Student Conference, and there learned 
of the ‘ morning watch ’ which became a new habit of my 
life. It became so much a part of my life that I would 
voluntarily permit nothing to interfere with its observance. 
While I never have regretted forming this ‘ morning 
watch ” habit, and although it still is, I believe, the most 
fruitful part of my day’s work, yet I needed to learn that 
I was placing undue emphasis on mere faithfulness in its 
observance. I was magnifying form above essence, and 
was aroused to a sense of the peril of my position by realiz- 
ing that it was against this very sin that Jesus hurled 
His severest invectives. An extended period of physical 
inability to maintain my accustomed devotional practices 
helped me to recast my standards of relative values. 
Although I appreciate as keenly as ever I did the good 
which comes through right religious habits, I now realize 
that I must constantly be on my guard to prevent their 
becoming, even unconsciously, an end in themselves. 
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A reaction against formalism took the direction of 
a new emphasis on creed. Although I had early been 
taught a reverence for credal statements, having been 
trained in the Westminster catechism, it was only when I 
came to see how insecure a foundation was offered by mere 
faithfulness to the so-called ‘ means of grace,’ that I was 
forced to search for other ground on which to stand. During 
this period, spirituality was to me something dominantly 
intellectual. There was great satisfaction in being able 
to discover new statements of old truths. It was posi- 
tively exhilarating to find a new truth or to see an old 
truth in clearer outline. My Bible study, my devotional 
reading of other books, my enjoyment of church services, 
all found their chief attraction in the stimulus they offered 
to fresh thinking on religious themes. There came, how- 
ever, two sets of experiences which tended to undermine 
this one-sided conception of the spiritual life. In the 
first place, I discovered that it was sometimes a little more 
difficult to get along with those about me after I had been 
deeply engrossed in religious thinking. My temper seemed 
less tolerant and sometimes quite irritable. This led to 
heart-searching and tov the conclusion that I had been 
getting something else than pure spiritual culture. In 
the second place, I was again obliged to be comparatively 
inactive, this time for a longer period than before. During 
this period it was my privilege to live among the common 
people. This brought me to realize the depth and power 
of the spirituality of many who are not highly educated. 
I ought to have seen it in China sooner, but I had failed to 
know intimately enough the earnest lives of the humbler 
Chinese Christians with whom I had been partially ac- 
quainted. Here again I needed to be taught that while 
we cannot divorce thought and spirituality, nor be our 
best without loving God with all our minds, yet spirituality 
does not depend on the amount of brain power we haye, 
nor the clearness of the credal statements we make. 

The sequence to this reaction from intellectualism 
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in religion was the assumption that spirituality must 
surely then be essentially a matter of conduct. If it is 
not faith, it must be works. I had, of course, often been 
brought to realize that the spiritual life cannot grow where 
there is sin. I concluded, therefore, that where there is 
morality there must be spirituality. Here I thought I 
stood on solid ground, so gave myself to the study of the 
laws of character growth. My general reading was to a 
large extent devoted to character studies, as was also my 
Bible study. The story of Joseph had from my childhood 
greatly impressed me, but now I came to admire him more 
than ever as what seemed to me the most all-round char- 
acter in the Old Testament. In my study of the life of 
Jesus at this time the entrancing element was the perfect 
balance of His wonderful character. So the Bible became 
a sketch-book of characters, good and bad, strong and 
weak, either for emulation or for warning. Even my 
prayer-life was affected by this point of view, becoming to 
a large degree the chief means of keeping the ideals of 
character growth clearly before me. A later realization, 
however, that the intercessory element in my prayers 
seemed to be weakening was, I think, the main factor in 
leading me to question the validity of the emphasis I was 
placing on character as the test of spirituality. As I 
thought through my doubts I saw that there were other 
forces than spirituality which also made for growth in 
character. There were men of sterling worth among my 
Chinese friends who yet had known or thought little of 
spiritual things. Education, environment and discipline 
of the will had produced in them a large fruitage of morality. 
I could, of course, see that there was something lacking 
in their moral standards and felt sure that the highest and 
best morals could not be produced apart from vital religion, 
and I found some of them ready to acknowledge the same. 
This only went to show, however, that spirituality, though 
it might be the richest, was not the only source of character 
development. I came to see that while spirituality must 
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ultimately result in growth in character, it may begin to 
show itself long before there has been much character 
developed and that there may be much character without 
any apparent spiritual life. A review of the Bible char- 
acters which I had been studying confirmed this new point 
of view. I saw that Peter was a weak character during 
the earlier years of his association with Jesus, but was at 
that very time more spiritually-minded, perhaps, than any 
of the other apostles: he seemed to lay hold on spiritual 
ideas more quickly than they all and was behind none in 
the ardour of his devotion. The woman who anointed 
Jesus had, even after her repentance, little to commend 
her from the moral standpoint, but she was unquestionably 
deeply spiritual. The thief on the cross had no previous 
character basis for his spirituality, but there is no doubting 
the reality of his religious life. I turned to the Old Testa- 
ment, and there found standards of morality which are 
not tolerated by Christians to-day coupled with highly 
sensitive spiritual natures. Then looking into my own 
experience, I discovered that I was by no means always 
nearest God when I felt most conscious of having been 
upright. So I became convinced that to be good is not 
necessarily to be spiritual. 

What then is spirituality? I dare not speak with 
too great confidence, for there are doubtless other stages 
through which I must yet go before I shall fully know. But 
as I look back over these experiences I can see emerging 
from time to time a far simpler conception of the spiritual 
life, which I seemed at times to grasp for a little while 
and then to lose in the confusion of other thoughts, only 
to rediscover it later in some unexpected way. It seems 
to me now that this simpler conception has come to stay, 
for it has borne every test I have yet given it and satisfies 
my inner cravings as no other conception of the spiritual 
life has ever satisfied. Let me share the process of thought 
whereby I sought to define it. 


For outstanding examples of spirituality I looked to 
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Hagar, who in her hour of desperation found God near : 
to Abraham, who was called the friend of God: to Jacob, 
when he wrestled with God: to Moses, after the spiritual 
discipline of his long exile and the vision he saw in the 
burning bush: to Samuel, who early came to know God’s 
voice: to Elijah, who possessed something which made him 
the strongest man in Israel: to Amos, who caught a vision 
under the stars of Tekoa which enabled him to put a new 
valuation on unseen forces: to Isaiah, when he was not 
afraid of Sennacherib’s army: to John, who learned to 
lean on Jesus’ bosom: to Paul, whose passion it was to 
know Christ and go with Him to the limit of possible 
suffering : and to a host of the pure in heart throughout 
the ages and in our own day who have lived by faith and 
not by sight. The recurrent factor in all these examples 
seemed to be a certain attitude of heart towards God, 
resulting in an intimacy of relation to Him. 

For statements of the source of spirituality I turned 
to the familiar motto which Paul announced when he said 
that to him to live was Christ, and to the pregnant sayings 
of our Lord Himself, who clearly stated that He is the 
resurrection and the life and that He came that men might 
have life and have it abundantly. But these and similar 
words, which have so long been cherished in the memory, 
took on a new meaning when I began to see how it is that 
Jesus is our life. I saw that He came not merely to reveal 
God in the sense in which the prophets had revealed Him, 
but to show how close and personal the relation between 
God and man must really be. Hence it was that He said 
that it is eternal life to know the Father. And so, if for 
no other reason, He needed to make the sacrifice of His 
own life that we might know His valuation of the necessity 
of breaking the separating power of sin and regaining a 
complete fellowship with the Father whose love we had 
disregarded. The dominant impression He made on the 
lives of men was that He and the Father were one. He 
told us that none could know the Father but through 
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Himself, and sought to lead us to abide in Him that we 
might abide in the Father as did He. Hence it was that 
He assured us at the very last that He is always with us, 
and that it would be expedient for us that He go away so 
that through the presence of ‘the promise of the Father’ 
there might be no limitations of time or place or race to 
the intimacy that men might maintain with the Father 
through Him. Jesus Christ is, therefore, the source of a 
life of personal intimacy between the soul and the loving 
heavenly Father. 

Our human friendships furnish an analogy which helps 
us to enter into this conception of spirituality. It is easy 
for us to know the attitude of our hearts towards individual 
fellow-men. The real intimacy of our relationships to our 
loved ones is not proven by the state of our emotions at the 
moment, nor by our faithfulness in the observance of any 
outward form of devotion, ‘nor by our intellectual con- 
ceptions of those we love, nor by our own worthiness of 
their love. The only test is the attitude of our wills and 
theirs. In our relations with God we already know to a 
certainty that the attitude of His will towards us is one of 
loving friendship, so it only remains for us to test our 
attitude to Him and we shall know whether we are spiritu- 
ally-minded or not. Do we yearn for His fellowship ? 
Do we fly to Him as a child to its mother? Do we have a 
sense of security because we know He is near? Are we 
growing in our consciousness of His place in our lives and 
in the world? Do surprises startle and annoy us less 
than once they did? Do not these and similar questions 
furnish the primary test as to the reality and development 
of our spiritual lives ? 

As we follow this truth further we find that we cannot 
be friendly with God without being friendly with men. 
God has so identified Himself with mankind, and has 
made us so completely a part of the society in which we 
live, that we cannot be solitarily religious. The spiritual 
life must have its expression in vitalizing contacts with the 
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lives of those about us. The spiritual man cannot be a 
recluse. He must be a friendly brother to men if he is to 
be a friendly son of God. Thus it is that the ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these,’ comes to be the 
ultimate proof of our devotion to God. The live wire is 
the one that has perfect connexions with the dynamo and 
shows its life by its ability to transmit power. The live 
soul is the one in personal, intimate contact with God 
and will exhibit its vitality in the life it propagates. The 
spiritual life, therefore, is essentially a life of personal 
relationship with God, expressing itself through personal 
relationships with men. The second test of spirituality 
then—second only to the primary test—is the spiritual 
fruitage our lives are bearing in the lives of others. By 
spiritual fruitage we must only mean the same thing we 
have been defining for ourselves. Do our lives make 
it easier for others to live in a relation of intimacy with 
God? Are we helping them to trust Him more fully and 
to keep in His presence more constantly ? 

Now comes the connexion between what we have been 
trying to say and Bible study : the influence of Bible study 
in the growth of the spiritual life of the missionary will be 
determined by the objective he has in view when he studies 
it, and this in turn will be largely influenced by his con- 
ception of the spiritual life. Again I can speak most truly 
only as I speak from my own experience. 

For a long time the Bible was to me chiefly a store- 
house of inspiring truths, which I used to discover, mark, 
and try to hold before me as mottoes. If my morning’s 
reading did not unearth some gem, I felt my time lost. If 
after the discovery of a great thought it did not stir my 
feelings, I felt something had gone wrong. [If later in the 
day I could not recall what I had thus learned at the 
beginning of the day I felt ashamed. I was then living in 
the emotional period of my religion. 

Gradually my Bible study became more a matter of 
habit. I kept faithfully at it, whether it yielded a con- 
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scious uplift or not. I felt that the mere passing of the 
pure water of the Word through my mind would somehow 
suffice and that when the water had done its work it need 
no longer be visible. Bible study was a duty which I 
dared not neglect, although its fruitfulness was often not 
evident. Iwas living in the stage of faithfulness to outward 
form. 

Then came the intellectual stage, when I sought to 
define my creed. This was a time when I found a new 
interest in Bible study, but as I have already confessed I 
realized ultimately that it did not always feed my soul. 
My attention was held by my desire to think through the 
problems before me, and this was by no means a fruitless 
enterprise. My only regret is that I often allowed the 
intellectual problems to overshadow my immediate spiritual 
need of a closer companionship with God. 

The period when I found my chief interest in character 
study has already been described in sufficient detail. I 
need only add that although I received much inspiration 
from such study, and it often proved unconsciously the 
means of bringing me into a nearer relation with God, yet 
the latter result was rather the exception than the rule. 
I now feel that sometimes the very exaltation of the 
nobility of character tended to will worship and thus 
blunted the keen edge of my consciousness of need for 
divine power. 

The difference between these four points of view re- 
garding the spiritual life, and the simpler one I have tried 
to state, is clearly brought out in the effect of the latter on 
my method of studying the Bible. 

The Bible appears as never before a real unit. To 
me it now seems primarily a first-hand record of God’s 
attempts, from age to age, to make Himself known to man 
and of man’s struggles to respond to these wooings of His 
Spirit. Anywhere one dips into this record one sees the 
heart of God exhibited. Man has been a slow pupil, so 
has been taught but one lesson at a time. His apprecia- 
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tion of God has progressed from generation to generation, 
hence differing requirements have been made of him. But 
all the way through it is the same God, yearning to become 
really understood and loved. Thus Job seems no longer 
chiefly a philosopher and debater, but an unequivocal 
witness to the faithfulness of the God to whom he clung 
to the last. Ruth is more than a beautiful story of human 
devotion : it typifies, as I believe it was originally meant 
to do, the attitude of God to any soul who cleaves to Him. 
The cruder beliefs and lower standards of some of the 
oldest characters take on new meaning, for they show how 
patient God was, how He reverenced man’s individuality 
and moved only as fast with man as He could get man 
voluntarily to follow. In fact, the whole Old Testament 
takes on new meaning because it abounds in the personal 
experiences of men in their search for a basis of fellowship 
with God. It seems no longer a record of a dead past, but 
throbs with the same pulsations of life which I find about 
me and in me every day. And the New Testament seems 
to grow naturally out of the Old. The fullness of the 
revelation of God in Jesus becomes the absorbing theme, 
whether studied from the angle of the evangelists or of the 
apostles. All the way through both New and Old Testa- 
ments it is the same loving God, opening up His heart to 
men of varying capacities, and it is the same struggle 
between self and God in the heart of each individual, until 
he wins or loses in the fight. 

The fact that the Bible has thus become to me a book 
of religious experiences sends me to it with a keen desire to 
get at the real significance of each experience. I cannot 
appreciate the story of Amos apart from the history of the 
time in which he lived, so every sidelight gives added zest 
to the search for the springs of his power with man and 
God. I cannot understand Luke apart from his association 
with Paul, so I read Paul’s writings, especially those which 
he probably wrote when Luke was with him, to see whether 
I can interpret more fully his wonderful painting of the 
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portrait of God in Christ. I feel a debt of gratitude to 
devout students of the Bible, who by their persevering 
labour have made the setting of its messages clearer, but 
my interest in following them is no longer that of a mere 
student of history or literature, but grows out of a desire 
to understand God better and to become a truer child 
of His. 

But lest I fall again into the mistake of giving pre- 
eminence to the intellectual satisfaction of understanding 
the message of the Bible, I keep recalling myself by the 
simple question, Is my study to-day helping me to become 
better acquainted with God, to feel more at home in His 
presence and to help others to understand and love Him 
more perfectly? I feel that if my Bible study does not 
spontaneously issue in the spirit of prayer I must be getting 
afield. Such Bible study as holds me in the presence of 
God seems to me a reliable antidote to the poisons which 
attack me from within and without. It lifts me out of the 
narrowing atmosphere of a circumscribed life and carries 
me as on eagle wings up to where God’s plans seem clearer 
and His life closer. It keeps vividly before me my need 
of God and His yearnings towards me. It shows me what 
in my life is hindering the closest walk with Him and drives 
me to the only place where these hindrances can be over- 
come. Only such study can really contribute to my 
spiritual growth and make me spiritually helpful to those 
with whom I am associated. 

All this does not mean that I undervalue regular habits 
of Bible study. Nor would I eliminate the spontaneous 
action of the emotions, or withhold one atom of the best 
concentration of thought of which I am capable, or be 
satisfied with any but the highest ideals of character. But 
the moment that any one of these valuable factors in 
effective Bible study becomes an end in itself, that moment 
I know I am in peril. 

I may be pardoned for yet another personal illus- 
tration. My missionary mother still lives, and.it is one of 
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the perennial joys of my life to await the arrival of her 
weekly message. No matter how seemingly trivial in its 
details, I pore over every line as well as what is between the 
lines, unwritten. Every such poring helps me to visualize 
my mother again and to realize how much I owe to her. 
It brings me into her spiritual presence and stimulates 
me to renew my devotion to her. In some such manner 
as this, though with an infinitely greater fullness, should my 
reading of the Bible serve to make the heavenly Father’s 
presence ever more real to me, to arouse me to lay full 
hold on the opportunity to expand and deepen this the 
greatest and most eternal friendship of which I am capable, 
and to transmit the joy of that friendship to every human 
heart with which I am privileged to hold fellowship. 
D. WiLLaRD LYON 











THE WORTH OF AN AFRICAN 


By ROBERT KEABLE 


I 


INDUBITABLY our age has been one of revolutionary dis- 
coveries, and of such none is so potent as a revolution in 
thought. The recognition of psychology as a science has led 
already to social and economic legislation, to educational 
reform and to new considerations in the schools of theology. 
Psychology is beginning to assume an indispensable place 
in human affairs. We are coming to see that this science 
must be our mistress in all attempts rightly to govern 
and to uplift man on the earth, and we are conscious that 
the end of such development on right lines is at present out 
of sight, though dimly guessed as of golden promise. 

For one reason or another, however, we have thought 
remarkably little of psychology in connexion with missions. 
Missionary enterprises originated among us in extra- 
ordinarily haphazard ways, and their prosecution and 
control, although marked by wonderful zeal, have often 
been unscientific. Bound as we are to pass such a criticism 
on those who have been our fathers in God, it is always 
well to point out that we do not suggest that we should 
have done any better. They had an overwhelming task, 
a task for which such experience as existed was largely 
a sealed book to them, and a task in which they had little 
opportunity for the selection of instruments and less for 
the consideration of methods. The unevangelized world 
lay before them in all its magnitude and horror. It seized 
upon their imagination, and such was their high faith that 
they went out to conquer with no more worldly weapons 
than such as Gideon’s earthen pitchers and David’s sling 


and stone. There is that which is irresistible and divine 
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about such weapons. But they are weapons of the excep- 
tional emergency ; and not to bring to the battle all that 
Almighty God has given us of knowledge is ultimately as 
faithless as the other is full of faith. 

The field of thought in this connexion is, of course, a 
very wide one, but speaking generally it is fair to say that 
we have on the whole gone out to the conquest of the world 
for Christ as if it were little more than a larger Europe. 
Methods with which we were familiar at home have been 
applied in the foreign field—applied, on the whole, without 
consideration of the mentality of native peoples at all. 
As I have said, there is plenty of excuse. There lay the 
task, instant in its appeal, and Christian England largely 
rushed at it without a thought but that the methods and 
institutions which had trained English Christianity would 
do there. It has been nearly everywhere the same. From 
the flooding of China with Bibles to the flooding of Africa 
with Prayer Books, from the insistence in India that 
western social customs were fundamentally Christian and 
those of the East fundamentally anti-Christian to the 
attempt to produce an African ministry from English 
educational syllabuses, the demands of psychology have 
been ignored. At one end of the scale, one of the most 
pathetically humorous experiments was that of the early 
endeavour of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa 
to establish a ‘ modern village’ in tropical Africa. The 
unquestioned heroism of it permits the smile. 

The point that I would make is that we have been 
jeopardizing, not so much our own success as the worth of 
the native—writing particularly of Africa, the worth of the 
African. There is, I mean, no sort of doubt that our 
western methods have value; that our civilization is 
valuable; that in every direction the West has contrib- 
uted to the riches of the Kingdom of Heaven; and there 
is no sort of doubt that we have had a measure of success 
in the manufacture of western Christians out of African 
material. But is that really what we want to do? Will 
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it be ultimately and universally successful? If it were, 
would that not mean an incalculable loss to the Christ 
that is to be? ‘True education consists in drawing out, 
not in perpetually moulding to a given form. The hope 
of progress lies alone in the former. Therein, too, lies 
romance and adventure. Yet in Africa it seems to me that 
we have unromantically supposed that the best we could 
do with the African was to make him a kind of English 
Christian, or, perhaps, an ‘early Christian.’ But ‘ One 
star differeth from another star in glory.’ I would sooner 
see the African an African Christian than either. 


Il 


The question immediately arises, then, as to whether 
there is anything naturally in the African to be ‘ drawn 
out,’ and as to whether it is worth while attempting to do 
so. What is the worth of an African ? 

The profoundly interesting thing is, of course, that 
nobody can know the worth of the African. The very 
thought of that fills one with an amazing exultation, for 
it is the unknown that draws us and the possibilities of 
the unknown in the Kingdom of God are absolutely dazzling. 
Forlorn or not, it is a hope to which one might well dedicate 
one’s life. Just as geographical science has begun to make 
dur earth look very small, psychological science comes to 
open up the infinite vistas again. Here we have the mind 
of the African, the unworked mine of it, the unfathomed 
sea. We know well enough that the mind is capable of 
bewildering development, of almost illimitable powers ; 
we know what the western mind has done; we are daily 
learning to wonder more at the mind of India or China ; 
what, then, of the mind of the African? Out of the past 
stand certain monuments. Cyprian was an African. The 
ruins of Zimbabwe were probably African. Forlorn 
ventures have been made before this with less earnest 


than these. 
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I should like, at this point, to insist on one thing. Ten 
years ago at Cambridge, the impression one derived—rightly 
or wrongly—from such talk as this, was that we might 
expect contributions to the Faith from Africa and the 
East. I say rightly or wrongly, because I do not believe 
that many of those who addressed us meant quite what 
they seemed to mean; but as an impressionable under- 
graduate I was left with a kind of feeling that we newer 
missionaries ought to fling down the Apostles’ Creed before 
the feet of our converts, and wait in breathless expectation 
for its marvellous re-statement. All I can say is that I 
make no such suggestion. The mind of Africans may have 
something to contribute towards our apprehension and 
our comprehension of the facts of Christ—I expect that— 
towards, that is, devotional and moral theology; but 
enrichment is another thing to re-statement. ‘ Though 
an angel from heaven should preach any gospel other than 
that which we preached, let him be anathema.’ That was 
St Paul’s point of view. I confess it to be mine without 
any shame. 

The directions in which I personally expect enrichment 
do not seem to me a whit less important than this, and I 
propose very briefly to indicate some of them. 

(1) I think I should put first the praise of Almighty 
God which is the primary end of man, the praise of Christian 
worship and of Christian living. Just as it would be folly 
to deny that Greece and Rome have produced liturgical 
glories, so I expect liturgical glories from Africa. As the 
West has produced its great spiritual masters, with whom, 
hand in hand, we have often drawn near to God, so I 
expect Africa to do. There is a humility, a simplicity, 
about the mind of an African, which is not merely born of 
ignorance or oppression, and of which our Lord had a great 
deal to say in the Beatitudes. An African ‘poor in spirit’ 
may yet show us how to possess the Kingdom of Heaven 
even better than Thomas & Kempis or Ignatius Loyola 
has done. Personally I rate this very highly. It does 
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not seem to me a negative thing, but a positive. One of 
our grossest tragedies is that we have consistently sought 
actually to change this spirit in our converts. It is so 
lacking among ourselves, that we have positively, out of 
charity, aimed at the very reverse. 

(2) Again, I expect that the interpretation of very much 
of the Old Testament is going to come from the African, 
and from perhaps no one else. I do not in the least expect 
it to come from the Jew, whose collective consciousness 
has long since forgotten the state of mental development 
which produced a great deal of those writings. But the 
African is very largely living in that state still, and as he 
advances he need not forget it. I may be wrong, but 
so far as I know, practically nothing has been done in this 
direction. There is no sort of doubt, for example, that 
ethnology is one of the keys to the Pentateuch, and if one 
got the African to interpret Genesis in the light of what he 
knows of his own anthropology, very much might be done. 
He does not know that he knows anything so marvellous 
of course, but it is our romantic adventure to draw out 
that knowledge. 

I will venture to relate a slight incident in my own 
experience which is, I believe, not without significance. 
In North Basutoland I used to gather my catechists for 
Saturday classes, some half-dozen ordinary men being 
near enough to the centre foy that. As their training had 
simply handed them the Bible as if it were a copy of 
yesterday’s Times, and had done nothing whatever to 
teach them the rudiments of an appreciation of the value 
or relationship of legend and song, tradition and history, 
I proposed to take the introductory narratives of Genesis 
with them. I tried very hard to find out what they thought 
about them. One day, then, on dealing feebly with the 
story of Lamech, I got one of the surprises of those inter- 
esting classes. A young catechist, with sparkling eyes, 
interrupted me. ‘I see him, father,’ he said (or words to 
this effect); ‘ he and his son have just made the first good 
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assegai. He has killed his man easily, easily. And he 
stands before his huts, and his wives sit on the ground 
with all his people and watch him. And he dances before 
them and he says: “‘Ha, Ha, Ha! I am aman! There 
has been no man like me! See the blood of my skill and 
my bravery! None can stand before my new spear! 
Huh! What did Cain slay? Huh! Huh! Lamech 
shall slay a host !”’’ 

In the same way, I surprised an elderly catechist reading 
with enormous interest the story of Tobias. ‘ Does that 
interest you ?’ I asked curiously. ‘ Very much,’ said he ; 
‘ it is exactly what my people would do.’ 

As I have said, we have practically neglected all this. 
Of tribal custom and social rite we have taught our 
Christians to be ashamed, where we have not merely made 
them despise such things. We have handed Abraham 
and Moses over to them as cocksurely as if they were 
Luther and Wesley. I am certain that my Basuto have 
no conception whatever that Moses had more in common 
with Moshesh, the maker of their nation, than with Calvin, 
and that Leviticus is less foreign to their mentality than 
the Book of Common Prayer. In consequence the worth 
of the African in this direction has never been brought out. 

(8) Or again, the world is peddling back in these times 
on to the old road of democracy. The main interest of 
that to us is the place of democracy in the Christian Church, 
and the balance that democracy and autocracy must hold 
in the Body of Christ. We are experimenting; it would 
be a great deal more wise to take lessons. We have a 
teacher to hand, for the Bantu are social democrats. The 
scope of their natural socialism is very wide. As western 
Christianity has always tended towards individualism, 
so African Christianity should naturally tend toward 
socialism. I believe that the roots of this go very deep. 
Despite our Book, we simply do not know the meaning of 
Common Prayer; but the Bantu may well teach us. 
Episcopacy as a system has developed amongst us; it is 
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Congregationalism that should develop among the Bantu. 
I do not mean the one to the exclusion of the other: that 
is precisely what has happened amongst ourselves, and it is 
precisely for the solution of this problem that I believe 
we might expectantly look to Africa. But here again 
I venture to say we have done worse than nothing. I 
know, for example, of no training offered tentatively to 
the African priest in order to suggest to him how to deal 
with village communism, or his church elders. I have 
never seen emphasized the question of the relationship 
which should exist between a native priest and the native 
chiefs of the tribe. The native priest is a new element 
in Bantu society. Not merely have we sent him there 
unaided, but we studiously forget that from that com- 
bination of social elements we might have much to learn, 
for the problem is not so unlike one that is being set us 
at home to-day. The African may well prove his worth as 
our unconscious teacher in the rise of the socialist state. 


Ii! 


It has always struck me as interesting that whereas 
the two main objects of our work in Africa are conversion 
and education, they have rarely gone hand in hand. Yet 
separate they are neither of them of much value. Early 
Roman missions set a magnificent value on conversion, 
but they did remarkably little towards education, so that 
while we need not question the sincerity of the change 
worked in Bantu hearts by the life and preaching of such 
a man as Father Gonzalo, we see little of his building 
to-day. On the other hand Protestant missions, while 
theoretically aiming also at conversion, have practically 
allowed education to get the upper hand. I have no 
space to elaborate this, but I have noticed again and again 
in South Africa that a heathen asks himself in regard to 
Christianity not—Do I want to be saved? but—Do I 
want to learn the white man’s knowledge ? 
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Now if we want to establish the worth of an African, 
we have got to begin with his conversion. To build without 
conversion is to build on sand. It is to do precisely the 
thing we are always hammering away at with critical 
Europeans, when we say that the civilized but non-con- 
verted black man has the vices of black and white and the 
virtues of neither. Missions are accused of producing this 
type, and although there is truth in our retort that it is the 
mines and the farms that do so chiefly, there is something 
in the challenge. We do not, I fancy, look upon education 
as a positive danger unless there is conversion. But it is 
that, and Africans will never be worth more than most 
worthless white men until we realize it. 

I feel myself that education without conversion is 
useless for two main reasons. The first is mainly religious. 
Our standpoint, I take it, is St Paul’s. All that the world 
has to give, without Christ, is without hope. It is He who 
makes anything worth having. The world, from His 
standpoint, becomes a treasure worth exploiting since by 
Him its dross can be transmuted into gold. Of the two 
states without Christ, the savage is on the whole better off 
than the civilized man. The savage also has less between 
him and Christ than the civilized man, for ‘ how hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.’ To throw open, then, the vista of the world’s 
wealth to the man whose standpoint is fundamentally 
heathen is an utterly vain and even a wicked thing. It 
is, of course, often argued that Christ can be taught 
indirectly by education, and in the case of non-Christian 
civilizations, such as that of Islam, as one knew it among 
educated Arabs in East Africa,this wastrue. But there teach- 
ing had to be, and one was not dealing with raw material. 
When one is, the effect of advanced education beyond the 
normal mental development of the people, without con- 
version to steady it, is entirely to upset the balance. Yet 
I say again that I cannot but help feeling that this is what 
we often do. In Basutoland the majority of schools are 
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unquestionably an end in themselves. The conversion 
of children and adults is aimed at, but indirectly ; and in 
fact a large number of heathen pass through the schools 
annually who go out to see the world through opened but 
heathen eyes. I despair of that method. Our primary 
aim is to save souls; our primary message that the rejection 
of Christ is spiritual damnation. The loss incurred by 
a human soul that lives its earthly life without Him, even 
if it has never had a chance to hear, can only be estimated 
by the standard of value that He first set up—His Precious 
Blood. 

But, secondly, we go further. Now that the old 
physiological theory that the negro could never be the 
equal of the white man because of the shape of his skull 
is definitely abandoned, another scientific fact does stand 
out. Every one has noticed that the development of a 
negro boy up to the age of twelve or so is often more rapid 
than that of a white boy, but that afterwards even retro- 
gression may set in. Environment has something to 
do with this, but there is all but certainly yet another 
reason. The sexual appetite is enormously developed 
among the Bantu. It tends to dwarf all else after puberty. 
We are witnessing among the Bantu that check on the 
wheels, the overcoming of which, among the white race, 
probably marked the dawn of our progress. It is surely 
unnecessary, then, to labour the fact that Christ alone can 
set them free. Given a few generations of conversion 
and Christian environment, the black races will have the 
road to mental empire as open to them as to us. But 
educate without conversion, and you build on the sand. 
Nature is stronger than we. Nature is stronger than all 
else but Christ, who alone can regenerate. 

Passing on, however, to education, spiritual and secular, 
we are bound to ask ourselves if we are offering the Bantu 
that which will best develop their possibilities. I have said 
already that I fear the missionary aim has hitherto been 
rather to mould to a standard than to draw out what is 
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within, and I have also suggested a few directions in which 
I think we might expect the African to prove his worth 
to the Church. Let us consider these in order. 

(1) In the great harmony of praise that rises from the 
Church to the throne of God, distinctive Bantu notes do 
not as yet find a place. I have no doubt at all that dis- 
tinctive Bantu notes there well might be. Whose fault 
is it that there are not? Have we sought to give them 
expression, or have we rather sought to attract them to 
our own harmony ? I suggest an illustration, and here I 
am bound to write in courtesy of my own Communion. 

A young priest is about to be dispatched from his 
college to the foreign field. His training has practically 
said to him: ‘ Here are the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
the two best books that have ever been written. Go out 
and teach that aspect of the spiritual life which we have 
developed from the first, and loyally administer the second.’ 
Yet I suggest that that training should rather say: ‘ Here 
are the Divine Library and the English Book of Common 
Prayer. The first contains, quite apart from inspiration 
which alone makes them fathomless, the most difficult 
books in the world, of which, as we have taught you, we 
know practically nothing. Out there you may find keys 
which we have never had: go, therefore, cautiously and 
watchfully. Remember that what we have learned of the 
spiritual life is as a drop to the ocean, and expect that your 
converts of another race will draw out other than as we 
have drawn to satisfy their thirst. And here also is the 
Prayer Book, a treasury indeed, but do not for one moment 
expect that a book compiled in the sixteenth century for 
Englishmen a thousand years Christian will suit Bantu in 
the twentieth who were heathen yesterday. Sit as lightly 
to it as you possibly can. Your primary aim is to draw out 
your converts, so that they themselves will show you how 
to fabricate a liturgy worthy of their race.’ 

I have to hold myself in rein here, for—I write soberly— 
it seems to me that our Anglican blundering in this regard 
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has been the most momentous in our history. There is 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge specifically 
bound by legalities to print only the unaltered Prayer Book 
in native languages. There are native clergy so far turned 
out to pattern that they believe the Prayer Book more 
sacrosanct than the Convocation of Bishops believes it. 
There are sheep of those other races who—I do not hesitate 
to say it in this regard—look up and are not fed. We should 
have said to every priest: ‘Go out and experiment.’ 
Experiment is the only possible road to success. A thousand 
failures are worth while if they bring us nearer to one 
gain. The Bantu might by now have given us some such 
jewel as the Sursum Corda, instinct with a new genius 
to enrich the liturgies of the world. 

But I do not think it is too late. 

(2) Turning from this, I ventured to suggest that the 
African stands in a unique position to prove his worth in 
regard to Old Testament studies, and that is a point which 
leads to criticism of definitely secular education, and to 
that part of the education of teachers and ministers not 
specifically religious. Slavish imitation is the natural 
danger of all African students. Yet a government inspector 
of wide experience of native schools told me that it is 
not uncommon in South Africa for children to learn 
English words without knowing their meaning. Again it 
is a thing so frequent that I have heard ministers of many 
denominations comment upon it, for heathen to be taught 
long catechisms which they can repeat by rote, but cannot 
explain in the least in their own way. I have found this 
all over the district in Basutoland in which I have recently 
been working, with its equivalent in secular studies, and 
have found moreover catechists themselves who can only 
teach in this way, and whose ‘ knowledge ’ is limited to this 
verbal accuracy. Native agents are, indeed, the offenders 
everywhere ; but we trained the native agents. 

It is not untrue to say that these methods are forcing 
mental suicide on the native peoples. One looks at a 
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native and one knows his weak points: he has no sense of 
proportion or of chronology, a vital matter which affects 
his interests profoundly even in political considerations. 
He has, however, a lively interest, a quick imagination, 
a retentive memory. He has, in a word, an excellent 
mental outfit with which to start. Every sound theory of 
education would begin by working upon and developing 
these things. History lessons worked up, if possible, from 
objects; geography backed up by pictorial and other 
illustrations ; mental arithmetic based on practical issues ; 
natural history—these are what such an intelligence needs. 
But the first is simply not taught ; the second is the least 
item on the syllabuses of the higher classes ; the third is 
just beginning ; the fourth is still in the stage of ‘c a T— 
Cat. See, he has four legs and a nice coat.’ Little native 
children are packed off to school, with minds on fire for 
the fun of the village and the veld; they are set down at 
once to A B C and the dullest arithmetic. The native 
teachers, as I know them, are, if well trained, placed almost 
invariably with the higher standards, and the big below- 
standard classes are handed over to any one with a know- 
ledge of reading and writing. So the material is spoilt 
before it reaches the upper classes, even if it had much 
chance when it got there. 

I believe we ought, especially in religious classes, to 
simplify our teaching enormously, and curtail its range, 
while at the same time combating with all our power, 
and never accepting, mere verbal knowledge. In secular 
classes, I believe we ought to catch the interest and stimu- 
late the imagination first, and, for example, teach reading 
when a child wants to read. An English child wants to 
read fairly early because it sees its elders doing so and is 
attracted by books; most African children have no such 
stimulus. We should therefore aim first at creating that 
stimulus. Surely it is the veriest common sense. 

For this method to spread at all universally, the training 
of native catechist and minister has first to be studied. 
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After all, we have in their case to combat the same thing, 
and we ought to aim in the same direction. Avoid at all 
costs that pitfall of easy slavish copying into which members 
of a backward race living among highly developed in- 
dividuals of a higher civilization are so prone to fall, and 
aim at awakening that liberator of the mind, imagination. 
Frankly speaking, to judge from syllabuses, neither the 
directors of our higher native secular or religious education 
have ever given this a thought. When, for example, the 
course set in England for an English ordinand is planted 
down in Africa as the course for a Bantu native student, 
it can hardly be said that the problem has been faced 
scientifically at all. 

There may be exceptions to what have been forced to 
be the generalizations of this paper which perhaps I do not 
know, or which perhaps I ought to have made. I do not, 
for example, know anything more of Lovedale than is 
known to the general reading public, except that I have 
met with a number of the pupils of that institution. 
Besides I write primarily as an ordinary parochial mis- 
sionary. But the experience of a year with the South 
African Native Labour Contingent in France has been 
very helpful, for natives from every tribe and of every 
denomination, educated and uneducated, have been there. 
Further it has been possible to meet with the ministers 
of many denominations, and what is perhaps more, laymen 
—doctors and the like—often from missionary families, 
who have grown up in native territories. All this has but 
deepened my conviction that in native Africa we have 
material of, ultimately, not merely great but also of unique 
potentiality. That the Bantu may take a high place in the 
family of nations is a great hope, but I have a greater: 
that the Bantu will yet furnish a peculiar contribution 
that no other race can offer to the Church of Christ. No 
more can be said for any people than this. 

But I doubt (to sum up) if we have faced the problem 
scientifically. Religiously, for my own Communion, I 
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am sure we have not, and that not for lack of goodwill, 
not for lack of ability, but in some degree for lack of oppor- 
tunity, and in great degree for lack of imagination. That 
the matter presses there is no doubt. That there is no 
nobler cause cannot be gainsaid. For if we help the 
African truly to develop his possibilities, we shall, I 
believe, build nobly for all time, and further that day 
when the Church, perfect always in a sense as was the Son 
of Mary at every turn of His earthly years, shall never- 
theless, as He, attain to ‘the Perfect Man, the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ In that day it may 
be said by angels in adoration: ‘God tempered the Body 


together, giving more abundant honour to that part which 
lacked.’ 


RoBERT KEABLE 























FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE MISSION FIELD* 


By EDWARD SELL, D.D. 


AN excellent and instructive article on ‘Some Aspects of 
the Work of a Treasurer of a Foreign Mission Board ’ ap- 
peared in this Review in April 1915. It is now proposed to 
deal with the very practical question of financial administra- 
tion in the field. The subject may appear dull and un- 
interesting, and there is certainly no romance about it; 
but if economy and the saving of time and labour are 
valuable, there is quite sufficient justification for some con- 
sideration and perhaps discussion of what is really a most 
important part of an organized mission administration. 

In order to give all the necessary details in a clear and 
simple manner which will illustrate the broad and general 
principles which underlie this important part in the ad- 
ministration of a mission, it will be well to describe what, 
from the writer’s point of view, will be found in its practical 
working to be the best and the most economical system. 
Let us assume then that there are three agencies concerned, 
namely: the home board; the local finance secretary 
(hereafter called the secretary), assisted where possible by 
a small committee of laymen unconnected with the mission ; 
the missionaries in charge of districts or of institutions. 
The co-operation of all three is essential to the successful 
working of a large mission, and very much depends on the 
character of their interrelation. This may vary in different 
missions, and probably must do so in different countries, 


1 This article is written from the standpoint of a British society working in India. 
In the case of American and continental societies, or of societies working in lands in 
which there are no banking facilities, there may be some differences in the mode of 
remitting money to and in the mission, but the general principles advocated will remain 
the same, 
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especially in those in which the ordinary facilities for the 
transaction of financial operations are not forthcoming. 
However, on these exceptional cases we need not now 
dwell, but proceed to portray the working of a system 
under more favourable conditions. 


I 


We are not now concerned with the finance work of the 
home board, except so far as it is related to the secretary 
in the field, and to his administration therein. In some 
missions he receives an annual block grant, to which during 
the year nothing is added and from which nothing is de- 
ducted. At first sight this plan appears to have the great 
advantage of simplicity, but simple though it may be to 
the home board, it is not so to the secretary, and it is 
not an economical system. Under this arrangement the 
difficulty which confronts the secretary arises from the fact 
that there are certain charges, the amount of which it is 
difficult to forecast, and which vary greatly from year to 
year. For instance, the sum required—say for passages— 
may one year be quite abnormal, but as his block grant 
is fixed he can only meet an unexpected expenditure by 
serious curtailment of some work. The case would be 
partly met by setting aside a sum equivalent to the average 
expenditure of some years on this head of account, or on 
other similarly disturbing ones; but with a small income 
it is exceedingly difficult to carry out such a plan. The 
home board has a wider field of operation and a very much 
larger income. It is much easier for it to strike averages 
on the special heads of account which require such atten- 
tion, and all such adjustments should be made by it. 

The other and more preferable plan is to allot under 
such major heads of account as may be arranged a sum 
of money, not as a block grant, but as a credit to be drawn 
against, keeping out of the budget such disturbing elements 
as passages, new buildings, and so on, which can be arranged 
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for separately. The home board with its fuller informa- 
tion and larger means can make provision for all exceptional 
expenditure, and add what may be needed from time to 
time to the sanctioned budget for any particular mission. 
In the budget there may be certain items which are strictly 
block grants, and which the secretary simply passes on, 
as for instance a diminishing grant-in-aid to a church 
council which is gradually becoming self-supporting; but 
it is of the first importance to remember that with such 
slight exceptions, the sum sanctioned in the annual budget 
is not a block grant but a credit given, against which the 
secretary must only draw what he actually requires to meet 
the cost of work already sanctioned, leaving the amount 
short-drawn in the office of the home board. When this 
important principle is fully understood and acted upon, the 
relation of the two offices becomes cordial. Economy at the 
one end leads to generous consideration at the other, which 
results in much advantage to the mission, when, as must 
occasionally happen, some sudden and unforeseen burden is 
placed upon it. 


II 


We can now pass on to consider the position and work 
of the secretary. The secretary occupies an intermediate 
position. On the one hand, he is a subordinate official 
working under the home board, carrying out in financial 
matters its instructions, and controlling with jealous care 
the expenditure of its funds; on the other hand, it is his 
duty to see that the various mission agencies are kept 
constantly supplied with the necessary means for their 
efficient operations. There are times when the interests of 
the one position seem to clash with those of the other, and 
it is not always easy to see on which side the weight of his 
influence should be thrown. Then the burden of respon- 
sibility becomes heavy. It is then that the value of a small 
finance committee of men accustomed to affairs and able 
to judge wisely amongst apparently conflicting interests 
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becomes apparent. Whilst he must often act on his own 
judgment and must not be afraid to accept responsibility, 
there are times and occasions when he will do well to be 
not over-confident and to seek for counsel and advice. 

One of the main duties of the secretary will be the 
preparation of an annual budget stating what he actually 
requires.’ He will receive from each missionary an estimate 
of the annual amount required for the sanctioned work in 
the district or institution under his charge. He will then 
collate these documents, classifying the total amounts 
under such heads of accounts as may be used by the home 
board. He will have some general idea of the amount 
which can be allotted to his mission. The sum total of 
the separate estimates sent to him will probably far exceed 
that, and so he must use discretion and bring his budget 
within reasonable limits, looking at the mission as a whole 
and not favouring any particular station. Naturally each 
missionary looks upon his own work as the most important 
of all. The secretary should take a wider view and treat 
the mission as a whole, just as the home board takes a still 
wider view and weighs the respective claims of the several 
missions under its control. 

So far we have only considered the normal expenditure, 
but from time to time there will be calls for advance in- 
volving larger credits of a recurring nature. These require 
special care, and full details must be given. All adminis- 
trations suffer much at times from the fact that 
persons who submit new schemes for consideration are apt 
to forget that those who have to consider them have not 
such intimate knowledge of the facts of the case as those 
who submit them for consideration possess. The secretary 
must therefore acquire the useful ‘ art of putting things.’ 
He must make the whole matter so plain and clear, and 
by a full statement of the merits of the case and by a logical 
arrangement of his arguments leave the impression on the 


1It should be understood that all the secretary’s financial operations have the 
sanction of his finance committee. 
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minds of the members of the home board that the scheme 
submitted for consideration is not only a good one, but is in 
reality the most important of all the various ones which lie 
before them. He must not assume too much knowledge on 
their part, and must do his best to impart the information 
which he will do weil to believe that they do not possess. 
Aptitude of this kind comes only by experience, but when 
once it is obtained, the road to success lies open and wide. 

Whether such additional requests for aid should be 
incorporated in the annual ordinary budget or be a supple- 
mental one is a matter of detail. Personally I prefer the 
former plan, but there is an element of danger in it. The 
finance committees of a home board sometimes set aside 
the consideration of extra grants on the ground that it is 
not their function to deal with the general policy or with 
_ administrative questions not yet decided on by the home 
board. If such is the attitude adopted, the secretary 
should some time before he submits such schemes for financial 
consideration—say six months or a year before—get the 
general approval of the home board to such plans, provided 
that the necessary funds are available. Having gained 
this he anticipates the probable objection of the finance 
committee, and makes the way quite clear for them to meet 
his wishes, provided always that they have funds sufficient 
to provide what is required. 

In due course the budget is sanctioned more or less 
to the secretary’s satisfaction, and he proceeds to its allot- 
ment to the several stations and institutions concerned. 
But before we explain how this should be done, let us spend 
a little time in examining the work of his office. He must, 
of course, keep his accounts in the form determined on by 
the home board, to which, when duly audited, they must 
be submitted. It will settle the names of the major and 
minor heads of account under which expenditure will be 
shown. The accounts will be far simpler than those of a 
trading concern. The secretary will have nothing to do 


with the percentage of trade charges to the capital employed, 
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to goods purchased or manufactured, or with capital, 
stock, or profit and loss accounts; all of which require a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of mercantile transac- 
tions. Owing to the fact that home boards do not, or 
perhaps cannot, usually place trained accountants in their 
foreign secretarial offices, they should require only the 
simplest form of accounts from abroad, and all such ad- 
justments as may be necessary should be made in the home 
office, where presumably trained accountants are employed. 
All that a secretary requires is a cash book, journal and 
ledger, with a few subsidiary books, some of which will be 
described presently. The actual book-keeping is simple. 
The more interesting and more difficult part is the financing 
as distinct from mere book-keeping. This is a gift only to 
be acquired by close observation and constant practice. 
Aptitude in it once acquired is invaluable. 

It is also desirable that the main account connected with 
the budget should be kept distinct from all other accounts. 
There are, besides money received from the credit under 
it, remittances from special funds, endowed or otherwise, 
and from donations for some specific object. If they are 
added, as the months go on, to the credit under the budget, 
the secretary should simply pass them through this main 
account and not leave them in it. It is well also to have 
for the budget account, which for convenience of reference 
we will call account A, a special bank account as well as a 
separate set of books. It will be then quite easy for him 
at all times to see how his expenditure and the drawings 
to meet it stand with relation to the credit which the home 
office holds at his disposal. 

For the purposes of all extraneous sums he should have 
a separate set of books and another bank account, which 
we may call account B. This, of course, must also be 
duly audited and a statement regarding it submitted 
annually to the home office; but it will have nothing what- 
ever to do with the budget, the funds for which are wholly 
found by the home board from its annual income. 
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We will deal first with account A. There are various 
ways in which it receives its income. Some societies simply 
divide the annual grant into twelve parts, and remit monthly 
by bank draft or by telegraphic transfer one part. This 
is not at all a good plan. In the first place, the society’s 
income is not regular, and there are lean months in the 
year, but it gets no relief in the allotted payments. On 
the other hand, the expenditure in the field is not regular ; 
there are non-recurring charges which can often be post- 
poned till later on in the year, and, if this is done, the 
secretary does not in some months, especially in the earlier 
ones, require one-twelfth of his budget allotment. How- 
ever, it still comes, and money accumulates in his bank. 
Now it may be laid down as a principle that considerable 
balances in foreign banks may mean overdrafts in home 
banks and consequent unnecessary borrowing by the home 
board. It is far better to let the secretary draw bills of 
exchange or cheques against the sum kept to his credit at 
home. He will then draw only just what he needs, and 
with a little forethought he can so arrange matters that his 
heaviest drawings will fall on the home office in those months 
when it has its largest income flowing in. If bills of exchange 
are drawn, the usance must be fixed by the home office. 

Sometimes a bank account, say in London, is opened, on 
which the secretary is authorized to operate. He then 
sells cheques instead of bills of exchange. The remarks 
in the preceding paragraph apply equally to this. This 
plan has three advantages: the home secretary is not 
troubled with the acceptance of bills, and there is some 
saving in stamp duties, e.g. the stamp on a bill of exchange 
for £1000 is the equivalent of twelve shillings ; on a cheque 
for a similar amount it is one penny. The secretary to 
the home board, in this arrangement, does not establish 
as a credit to be drawn against the whole amount of the 
annual budget, but limits it by the monthly payments 
he makes to the bank and thus keeps some control over 
the monthly amount the secretary can draw. He must, 
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of course, be prepared to place to the credit of the account 
all that experience shows to be needed from time to time, 
but no more. This is a check on reckless drawings. A 
cheque is practically a bill of exchange at sight, and like it 
has the advantage of allowing the home secretary to retain 
money a few weeks longer in his possession, that is, the value 
of the cheque is received in the mission before it is paid at 
home. Care, however, must be taken that money is always 
forthcoming in the bank account to meet such cheques, 
and so it is very advisable that the secretary should inti- 
mate to the home secretary a mail before he sells a cheque 
what amount he is going to draw for in the following week. 
Presumably it will be some three weeks or so before the 
cheque is presented in London for payment, and so the 
home secretary gets a little longer use of the money. By 
this simple arrangement he is able to hold on to his funds 
until the last available moment. Of course, if the home 
secretary in some months cannot find the money necessary 
for this transaction, the plan by which money is received 
in the mission by the sale of cheques may have to be given 
up entirely or temporarily, and the sale of bills of exchange 
at varying usances of thirty-five days, three months and 
so on may have to be substituted for it, but the loss by 
exchange may then become heavier than the interest on 
borrowed money to meet cheques. It is, therefore, better 
finance to meet liabilities at sight. 

The next step is to settle for each station the monthly 
grants under those heads of account which may concern 
them. It is well to fix for each station its recurring charges 
for a period of three months, and later on to renew them in 
full, or with such modifications as any change of circum- 
stances may show to be necessary. As the unexpected 
may happen later on in the year, it is advisable to 
commence it with the recurring expenditure well within 
this income. On some selected heads of account the 
monthly payments on these should be 5 per cent or so 
below the sanctioned estimate. Thus a small temporary 
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reserve fund is built up, from which an unforeseen con- 
tingency can be provided for. If this is not done, and if 
the budget is from the beginning of the year fully worked 
up to, financial difficulties are certain to arise, and supple- 
mental estimates will have to be sent to the home board. 
Now the secretary should by all means avoid supplemental 
estimates. They are very disturbing elements to the 
financial administration of the home board, and tend to 
impair its confidence in the judicious administration in the 
field. That is a misfortune, for continued confidence in 
its economical and cautious financial administration is a 
very valuable asset to the mission. Translated into action 
it means generous consideration of its needs when they 
actually arise and cannot otherwise be met. 

When this has been done, the money has to be placed 
in the possession of the missionaries. Banks are found 
only in very large towns, and so in some societies the 
secretary draws the required sum from his bank and remits 
it in notes or money orders to the several stations. This 
is not a good plan, for it often places in the hands of the 
missionary more than he requires at the moment. It 
also involves the bringing into the office and paying out 
from it large sums in cash, which for obvious reasons is 
not advisable. The expense of money orders is also con- 
siderable. The better plan is to open in the name of 
the society, if incorporated, or in the name of the corpora- 
tion which acts for it, a separate bank account for each 
station, and for the competent authority, through the 
secretary, to give to the bank the names of the missionaries 
who, until further notice from the secretary, will operate 
on these several accounts. The secretary can thus close, 
open or transfer an account, and himself resume control 
of it when needed. The secretary can then by one or by 
a few cheques pay to the bank the full amount required 
for all the stations for a month. The bank will divide the 
proceeds of the secretary’s cheques or cheque between the 
several accounts. In stations where there is no local 
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bank at which cheques on the head bank can be cashed, 
the missionary will often find officials or native merchants 
who are generally very glad to get cheques on the head bank 
and to pay cash for them. In this case the missionary can 
sell cheques for just as much as he requires, and as a rule 
there is no expense involved. Sometimes, however, native 
merchants charge a small commission. When cheques 
cannot be thus sold, then money must be obtained by 
notes or money orders. The missionary then instructs 
the bank to send him in one of these ways exactly what he 
needs, and his mission account is debited with the amount 
plus the cost of remitting it. It is a sound administrative 
principle that one should not do for others what they can 
equally well do for themselves, so the secretary need not 
be troubled with these details. It is more economical 
and more satisfactory for each missionary to do his own 
business, and to use the bank and not the secretary for 
this purpose. He has, of course, the right to recover 
from the secretary by a contingent bill any expense in- 
curred for commission on the cashing of cheques or the 
remittance of money orders or notes. 

With an arrangement like this, the secretary is able to 
do all his business by cheques, which is a much safer plan 
than having cash flowing in and out of an office. Small 
payments may be made from petty cash, for which purpose 
a clerk who has given a sufficient security may hold a small 
sum of money. Payments will be made by him on vouchers 
initialled by the secretary or some person acting on his 
authority, and once a month the items will be checked, 
and through the journal will be debited to the heads of 
account to which they belong. No other cash payments 
should be made. Subscriptions may sometimes be received 
in cash. This money should always be sent to the bank 
and never used for payments. When money is sent by 
a messenger to the bank, he should, on his return, at once 
show the secretary the paying-in book, that is, the book 
in which the sums sent are entered, and the counterfoil 
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of which is initialled by an official of the bank. The cash 
chest should be in the sole charge of the secretary. On 
no account should the office accountant have anything to 
do with it. It may be laid down as an axiom that the 
accountant should not be the cashier. This does not refer 
to the petty cash transactions. 

The secretary having now started on the year’s work 
will find that all will go smoothly at first, but as the months 
go on difficulties will arise. Large sums may be required 
for repairs, and on other heads of account there may 
be considerable, and sometimes unforeseen, expenditure 
required. All this will need most careful watching, for 
he must ever remember that -he must keep, if possible, the 
whole outlay within the limits of his sanctioned budget. 
He will now find a great advantage from the use of a sub- 
sidiary book, called an analytical ledger. In this book 
the January total expenditure, extracted from the large 
office ledger, is entered on one page under the separate 
heads of account. To this the total amount under the 
various heads for February is added, and the combined 
total is shown, and so onwards for each month. By a 
glance at the last line the total sum on each head spent up 
to date for the whole mission can be easily seen. This, 
deducted from the credit under the various heads in the 
sanctioned budget, shows at once what sum is available 
under each head for the remainder of the year. If, say, 
in September, it is shown that there is not enough to last 
out, then there is time before the last quarter’s payments 
are fixed to take the necessary step to avoid a deficit. 
By the use of another subsidiary book, which we may 
call the station detail book, the secretary will be able, 
at any time, to see at a glance exactly what has been the 
total amount spent in each station on the heads of account 
with which it is concerned. A close scrutiny of the various 
station accounts will show that, most probably, some one 
or more of them can bear a temporary reduction, if money 
is needed elsewhere, or is running short. In any case the 
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secretary knows where he is and cannot blindly fall into 
debt. To avoid doing so, he must always have his ledger 
posted close up to date and his few subsidiary books in 
perfect order. He should be able always, say, in the space 
of ten minutes, to know exactly what his assets and his 
liabilities are, and his financial position with reference to 
the home board on the one side and to the missionaries on 
the other. Perfect knowledge of these details is absolutely 
necessary, and with a proper system and an ordinary amount 
of intelligence it can be easily and promptly obtained. 

We may now briefly refer to accounts which lie outside 
the budget. These should be kept in account B, each 
under its own heading and the whole in a separate set of 
books and in a separate bank account. A good deal of 
this money is simply passed on to the missionaries, who will 
also keep it in a separate set of books, and render an annual 
statement showing all receipts and expenditure. In this 
account the secretary will keep all proceeds of local endow- 
ments, from which, from time to time, investments will 
be made in the name of the corporate body which can hold 
them. Floating balances, which are not of a permanent 
nature, can be placed in fixed deposits in the bank. In this 
way weak funds can be nursed. With great care and fore- 
sight money may be thus earned. The operation is simple 
and safe, and the method so obvious that further explana- 
tion is not needed. The great advantage is that operations 
connected with these special funds do not disturb or com- 
plicate the account connected with the budget, nor delay 
its audit. That account can, therefore, be submitted to 
the home board within a few weeks after the close of the 
financial year. It is one between the foreign and the 
home offices, and should be kept by both free from all 
extraneous matter. 

It is desirable to have a concurrent audit, say, once a 
month. It is far easier to trace an error only a few weeks 
old than to have to look through a whole year’s accounts 
for it. There is also the further advantage that the 
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accountant must have his books posted up to date, and 
unless this is done, the secretary is working in the dark. 
At the end of the year there will be only one month’s audit 
and the closing entries to be done, and so the accounts, 
duly audited, can be promptly sent away to the home 
board. As time goes on, the secretary will be able to devise 
methods of simplifying work and to invent forms which 
will act as checks on various parts of the office work and 
render easy the account-keeping in the several stations. 
Simplicity and accuracy should be his watchwords. 


Ill 


We may now in conclusion pass on to consider briefly 
the relation of the missionaries as regards financial matters 
to the home board and to the secretary. They have 
supplied information on which, after it has been discussed 
and put into a suitable form by the secretary and his 
finance committee, the annual budget can be framed and 
considered by the home board. In due course it comes 
back to the mission. In some cases it is passed on to 
the missionary conference, which may be tempted to look 
at it as a block grant to be divided in full amongst the 
several stations. This policy, if adopted, is fatal. It 
contravenes the very first principle of a sound financial 
system, namely, that the budget is a credit to be drawn 
against and not a block grant. It is also, as we shall show, 
a bad policy for the missionaries themselves. Where it is 
carried out there is no obvious reason for the existence of 
the secretary and his finance committee. The home board 
might suppress them altogether and remit monthly drafts 
to each station. The sounder plan is for the secretary to 
deal with the home board, and having done so, then to 
decide what sums as recurring charges under the budget 
can be allotted to each station. From station accounts 
sent in periodically, and from his right of access to the 
various station bank accounts which he has opened, he 
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knows exactly what available balances there are in each 
station account, and can fix accurately the monthly grant 
required for the time being. It may happen that the sum 
total of these is less than the budget allotments under 
the heads concerned. Under such happy conditions he is 
able for the time being, if not altogether, to draw less from 
home, which affords relief when it is often greatly needed. 
In some cases more than the usual recurring grants must, 
for a time at least, be given to some one or more stations. 
The secretary has to look at the mission as a whole and to 
see that each part of it is sufficiently provided with the 
necessary funds for the prosecution of all sanctioned work. 
Now all this can only be done when the financial control is 
centralized. Some persons may call this plan a despotic 
one; but a kindly despotism is not a bad thing in financial 
matters. Kindly it must be, and the man who exercises 
it must consider it to be his bounden duty never to let any 
one station be short of funds for the sanctioned work. If 
this obligation is realized and carried out, the advantage is 
great to the missionaries in charge, who can feel that, 
whilst only sufficient funds can be given to them, they may 
be perfectly sure that such will always be forthcoming. 
How that is to be done may not be apparent to them: 
it is not their business: but the man who exercises control 
should know how to do it. Thus, to come back to first 
principles, when the difference between a block grant 
and a credit to be drawn against is clearly understood by 
all, the whole administration goes smoothly forward and 
all concerned are saved from anxiety. We are not, of 
course, here dealing with extension work which necessitates 
special credits from, and sanction by, the home board 
before such new expenditure passes into the normal monthly 
grants. When perfect mutual confidence is thus estab- 
lished, the central control ceases to cause irritation, and 
produces a happy contentment. 

The account books of the various stations should be 
uniform and simple. They should be supplied by the 
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central office in the mission. A cash book and a ledger, 
with a journal for the purpose of making occasional trans- 
fers, are all that are needed. An intelligent person totally 
unacquainted with accounts can learn their use in a very 
short time. Accounts in the form prescribed, and where 
possible audited, should be submitted at such times and in 
such forms as the finance committee may decide upon. 
The mission station account connected with the budget is 
one between the missionary in charge and the secretary. 
The missionary is debtor for all he receives, and creditor 
for all he spends. If he receives more than he spends, he 
owes the balance to the secretary ; if he spends more than 
he receives, the secretary owes the balance to him; but 
a cautious secretary will have taken good care to notify 
beforehand that he cannot accept liability for excess 
expenditure unless it has been previously sanctioned by 
the competent authority. In the same way the secretary 
keeps his account with the secretary to the home board, 
and similar principles apply to their relationship. 

Another point of great importance is that no private 
money should be kept in public accounts—in other words, 
the mission station bank account must deal with mission 
money alone. Private funds must be kept in a private 
bank account, or in such a way that they do not become 
mixed up with public money. 

When one man hands over charge of his station to 
another, he should balance his books, and when the person 
who takes over charge is satisfied with their correctness, 
and that the balance shown is in the bank or in cash, he 
should notify to the secretary that he is satisfied with the 
correctness of the station accounts and is prepared to take 
over charge. The secretary should then inform the bank 
that such and such a person will, until further notice, 
operate on the mission bank account concerned. The 
power of the missionary is limited strictly to thus operating 
on the bank account. He cannot transfer it to anyone 
else or make any investments with money in it. If a 
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temporary investment is to be made, he should send the 
money to the secretary, who will invest it in some suitable 
manner and repay it when it is needed, or when it matures, 
if it is placed in a fixed deposit with a bank. The missionary 
does not lose control over it, but it is essential that all 
investments, temporary or otherwise, should be made in 
the central office of the mission. If a missionary should 
die, the station bank account does not pass into his estate, 
but automatically reverts to the secretary, who represents 
the society, to which it really belongs. 

Some missionaries receive considerable sums of money 
from friends and other sources. Whilst the controlling 
authorities of a mission cannot divest themselves of all 
responsibility as to the expenditure of such funds, the 
control should be light. For instance, it would be unwise 
for the secretary to cut down seriously the budget grant 
to a station on the ground that the missionary in charge 
had considerable sums given to him for special objects. In 
cases like this he must act with great consideration. What 
may be required, however, is that before the commence- 
ment of new work involving recurring charges, the mission 
authorities should have a considerable voice in the matter. 
The position is not always easy. The inflow of such special 
grants is not to be retarded, but care must be taken that, 
when they cease, the mission is not burdened with expendi- 
ture it cannot then meet. Again, it is possible to conceive 
that such special funds may grow to such an extent that 
the general fund, with which alone the budget is con- 
cerned, may be so depleted as to cause financial diffi- 
culties. A claim may then be made on such contributions 
in order to relieve the position. It is impossible to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules. Common sense and mutual trust 
must deal with each case as it arises. 

Schools and colleges draw their income from fees, 
government grants and the society’s contribution, which 
supplements the two former. When they are good, the 
amount supplied by the mission may be lessened and the 
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secretary pays accordingly. He is thus often able to transfer 
considerable sums to other institutions which, from causes 
beyond control, are in temporary need. For instance, the 
conversion of a pupil may cause a serious loss in the fee 
income of a school for a time, and the mission grant must 
be at once increased. This shows the value of the central 
control of all finance, for by it the secretary can now fulfil 
his obligation never to let any part of the work suffer 
financially. At the same time, if a school or college does 
exceptionally well in fees or government grants, the 
society’s contribution must not be too rigorously cut 
down. Some at least of its extra income earned by good 
work may properly be spent in improved plant or for some 
other useful object connected with it. A little common 
sense and consideration is all that is needed in such cases. 

When a native church council raises the greater part of 
its income itself and receives a diminishing block grant and 
not a credit to be drawn against from the society, the 
control must be much lighter. Its members must be 
trained to manage their own affairs. The council may, 
however, be requested to send to the secretary a copy of 
its annual estimate of income and expenditure, and also 
of the annual accounts duly audited. When the grant 
from home is small or ceases altogether, any money saved 
will be the property of the council and will not revert, as 
in other cases, to the home board. 


IV 


In dealing with the work of the secretary in keeping 
his accounts connected with the budget, I said that there 
were certain books and financial operations with which 
he need not be acquainted. The case is, however, quite 
different if he, or any one of the missionaries, is in charge of 
an industrial institution. In that case the superintendent 
of such a concern must have accurate knowledge of com- 
mercial accounts. Take the case of a mission printing- 
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press, in the administration of which it is a very common 
error to infer that, if the receipts exceed the expenditure, 
a profit is made; but a cash balance is not necessarily a 
sign of prosperity. There are many other things to be 
taken into consideration. The account must be debited 
with interest—say, 5 per cent—on the capital invested 
in buildings and plant, with rates and taxes, and with 
depreciation on premises and plant. The rate of de- 
preciation should be 12$ per cent on type in constant use, 
and less on others; 10 per cent on running machinery ; 
and smaller percentages on other articles used. This 
involves the knowledge of capital and of stock accounts. 
Another absolutely necessary operation is the settling the 
percentage of what is called ‘ trade charges,’ or sometimes 
‘overhead charges.’ These terms cover the total cost of 
superintendence, office establishment, servants, foremen’s 
pay, lighting, fuel for machinery, stationery, consumable 
stores and many small items. To this must be added 
those charges already mentioned and which have been 
debited to the account. When all this has been totalled 
it is compared with the expenditure on compositors’ wages, 
which is the first element in the cost of production. It is 
rather an intricate operation, but it is a very necessary one. 
In England, where wages are high, the ratio of ‘ overhead 
charges ’ is not excessive. In India the reverse is the case. 
Wages are low; superintendence, if by Europeans, is 
relatively very high. In some large presses the ‘ overhead 
charges’ may rise to between 75 and 100 per cent. When the 
percentage has been ascertained, it must be added to wages 
paid for work done and to the cost of material—paper, for 
instance. When the ratio of ‘overhead charges’ to the 
primary cost of production is high, in many cases it will be 
found that the price charged for work produced is actually 
less than its true cost, arrived at by this sound business 
method. To this cost the required profit must be added, 
when the article is sold. The loss does not always appear, 
as depreciation has not been written off, ‘ overhead charges’ 
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have not been taken into account, and generally the financial 
arrangements are hopelessly wrong. It may be said, Why 
should the account be debited with interest on the mission’s 
capital ? The reply is obvious. If the mission had no 
press, its money would be earning interest, whereas accord- 
ing to the objection raised it gets none and may lose all 
its money. There are several ways of getting out of the 
difficulty. If it is found that the press makes no net 
profit, as distinguished from gross profit, then the cost of 
superintendence and the ‘overhead charges’ generally must 
be reduced, or work must be expedited by the use of better 
machinery and putting men on piece work instead of a 
monthly wage. Another remedy is to increase the output 
of work. When that doubles it is obvious that the profit 
will be largely increased, by the reduction of the percentage 
of ‘overhead charges’ to production. Take another simple 
illustration. The wood for a chair costs say Rs4, the work 
on it Rs2. It is sold for Rs7°8 and apparently a profit of 
25 per cent is made. But to the prime cost of Rs6 for the 
chair must be added the ‘ overhead charges ’—say 50 per cent. 
The chair will then have cost Rs9 and is, therefore, sold 
at a loss. Of course the ratio of ‘ overhead charges’ will 
vary greatly under different managers. All that I am 
now concerned to do is to enforce the necessity of under- 
standing the system and of intelligently applying it. I 
do not lay down any ratio of percentages. All that I 
have now said shows the necessity for giving missionaries 
who will have to control industrial institutions some 
training in commercial accounts, which are quite different 
to the simple mission accounts described elsewhere. This 
instruction should be given at home and if possible in the 
office of a large manufactory. It is not too much to say 
that the ignorance of a sound system of commercial accounts 
in the administration of industrial institutions in the 
mission field leads annually to considerable loss, though 
it may seem that all is going on well. A case is known to 
the writer of an industrial institution, which in the usual 
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way in which such work is conducted seemed to be paying its 
way ; but which if looked at as any business man would do, 
was run at a loss. As a matter of fact, if it had never been 
started and if the capital employed in it had been invested 
at compound interest, that mission to-day might have been 
some £1600 better off. It is admitted that sometimes it 
may be necessary to run an institution at a loss as part 
of the general machinery of a mission. If so, let the loss 
appear by the correct use of commercial accounts. This is 
far better than, by a lax method of accounts, falling into 
the delusion that a press, workshop or store is paying its 
way or even making a profit when it is doing neither the one 
nor the other. 


To any business man all that has been written in this 
article must seem so obvious that he may wonder why it is 
necessary to publish it; but missionaries often have little 
business aptitude and so a sound and simple financial 
system is most useful. The writer is fully aware that the 
views he advocates as regards central control and the dis- 
tinction between block grants and credits may not command 
general assent. All he can say is that for more than a 
third of a century he has worked a very large mission on 
these principles, and by so doing has short-drawn many 
thousands of pounds from the home board, has avoided 
deficits and, with very few exceptions, has been able to 
provide for the recurring charges of all work sanctioned 
and in progress in the various districts and institutions in 
the mission. Calls for extension have not always been met. 
Such an increase in the operations of a mission depends 
on the income of the home board and is therefore beyond 
his control. A system which proves economical to the 
home board, relieves the missionaries of all financial anxiety, 
keeps a mission out of debt, supplies all its normal needs 
and is prepared even to meet an occasional crisis, surely 
justifies its existence. 


Epwarp SELL 











STEVENSON’S IDEAL MISSIONARY 


By EDWARD BEAL 


Ir may be asserted with a deep degree of accuracy that 
Robert Louis Stevenson was himself a missionary; not 
ordained as such by Holy Church, it is true, but having 
within his vivid constitution the genuine instinct, and 
acting upon it as he was prompted in his wandering experi- 
ence. From the earliest days of his youth his life was full 
of encounters with missions and their workers, and when 
he began to travel he was led immediately into the heart 
of a great mission field, being forthwith plunged into the 
maze of the problems thereof. Now many another man 
in his environment would not have been affected as he was. 
Other people might have travelled as he did, walked the 
same lanes, sheltered from the same fierce sun, lived in the 
same house, without feeling called upon in any sense to 
befriend the missionary or even to offer an adverse judg- 
ment concerning his work. With him it was different. 
Always alive to the varied occurrences without his doors, 
Stevenson was ever wide-awake to the trials, the weaknesses 
and the little triumphs of the missionary man. This fact 
alone will commend itself to many people as a proof of his 
own gifts along the lines in question. For we are all 
aware that a man must first be that which he would ac- 
curately know. This man was ever to be found in the 
midst of a world of adventure and myth because he was 
himself a soul of good courage and an imaginative genius. 
He found himself passing through a constant labyrinth 
of political pursuits because he was himself an expert 
politician of the traditional type. And after the same 
fashion he was ever allured by the influence of evangelical 


enterprise because he was a missionary of the most valid sort. 
33 
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Yet it remains remarkably true that the judgments of 
Stevenson regarding this work and the men behind it are 
impartial, independent and fair. He belonged to no 
religious body himself, save the universal Church of humble 
discipleship. Therefore his outlook was not marred by 
denominational ties or by any sectarian bitterness. He 
was, both during the Samoan days and before, the trusted 
friend of men and women of the Roman, Anglican and 
the different Nonconformist societies; he knew good 
missionaries and bad missionaries, and had his own opinion 
of each one and of the circumstances attaching to his work. 
There was never a time in his life when he suffered person- 
ally at their hands or when he had an axe to grind on their 
grindstone. He had no relatives engaged in the work, 
though his Scots descent and education would doubtless 
be a strong force in the moulding of his own keen instincts. 
Yet there have been Scotsmen, it might be stated, who 
were distinctly and outspokenly antagonistic to missionary 
enterprise, and Stevenson himself was never addicted to 
such a blind worship of his ancestors as to accept their 
religious findings without first passing them through the 
mint of his own conviction. Moreover, he can never be 
accused, whatever may be his statements, of hastiness, of 
impatience or anything that is unfair in his estimates. He 
knew the field, the people, the climate; and he knew the 
work. His ideal should be well worth discussion. Adept 
in the game of life himself, we shall not be accused of 
extravagance when we affirm that his opinion on any 
subject is well worth consideration. Mistakes he made, 
losses he had to bear; but unlike many other men he 
profited by his errors and turned his losses into gains. His 
own work he always did well, whether it happened to be 
the work of writing, the work of the poet, the work of the 
planter, the building of a house or the planning of a road. 
To speak he certainly has a right. The opinion of an 
outsider (who is strangely enough an insider too) should be 
of wide utility to us who are in love with missionary work. 
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The matter is too much kept within the range of the Church 
itself ; a little honest criticism would doubtless do us good, 
as it always does good to those who are fairminded and 
tolerant. 

Stevenson’s opinions in this particular were a process 
in time. He began his judgments young, long before he 
ever travelled at all in the wider sense of the term. And 
it is because he began with the narrow prejudices of the 
man who did not know the thing he condemned that we 
find a real value in the statements which he ultimately 
made. For when he was brought face to face with the 
practical issues at stake he immediately altered his opinions. 
Nor must it be forgotten that some of these modifications 
took place as he gradually came to know many heroic 
souls who were engaged upon the work. This fact speaks 
well, both for the men who were on the field and for the 
man who regulated his findings accordingly. 

His published works suggest many experiences of the 
inadequacy of the men to the work and the work to the 
needs at issue. He speaks in one of his early letters from 
the South Seas of the self-sufficiency and narrowness 
which characterize the writings and oft-times the character 
of missionaries. It needs to be mentioned, however, that 
he only makes this statement with a view to telling the 
story of a wonderful exception he had found. And pro- 
bably there still lingered in his mind at this period the 
memories of the attack which Dr Hyde of Honolulu had 
made upon Father Damien. No one will seek to qualify 
his statements regarding that case. As missionaries we 
can only learn the lesson which it teaches. In his sketch 
of a worthy missionary in The Beach of Falesa, one of the 
man’s outstanding traits is breadth of mind. ‘ You are 
perfectly entitled to your own opinions,’ says he, ‘ but I 
have no call to hear them.’ These words are spoken to 
Wiltshire the narrator, who, honest man of the world that 
he is, has been giving the missionary ‘ what for.’ There 
rings in the scene something of the actual; and probably 
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the writer had passed through a similar experience. There 
is no narrowness in Tarleton, though ; and it is not with- 
out its significance that at the first opportunity Stevenson 
shows his hatred of this carping fault in men of such a 
calling. Nor had he any excuse for the professedly religious 
teacher whose neglect of himself, so far as his person was 
concerned, was blameworthy. In the early pages of The 
Beach of Falesa he says, ‘ I saw a white man coming with 
a cassock on, by which and by the face of him I knew he 
was a priest. He was a good-natured old soul to look at, 
gone a little grizzled, and so dirty you could have written 
with him on a piece of paper.’ And as if to draw a deliber- 
ate contrast he tells us, not fifty pages farther on, ‘ When 
I saw the missionary step out of his boat in the regular 
uniform, white duck clothes, pith helmet, white shirt and 
tie, and yellow boots to his feet, I could have bunged 
stones at him.’ Both accounts, of course, are derogatory 
ones in their own sense, coming from the lips of a cynical 
character, but it is not difficult to read a purpose in the 
author’s mind in setting them forth. Then again, the 
chief reason given for the pride of Tarleton the missionary 
in a certain one of his young converts who is also a pastor 
is the fact that ‘he has a keen curiosity in secular things, 
does not fear work, is clever at carpentering.” And when 
Tarleton is telling the story of how the villain Case makes 
a snatch at his head and pretends to extract a dollar, in 
order to impress upon the native mind the missionary’s 
lust of money, his one lament is that he had not learnt a 
few good conjuring tricks instead of Hebrew. And what is 
this but an echo of Stevenson’s more serious word in An 
Apology for Idlers? ‘Might not the student,’ says he, 
‘afford some Hebrew roots for a share of the idler’s 
knowledge of life at large, the Art of Living ?’ Iremember 
quite well that when I was in college this was one of our 
favourite excuses for that pleasant pastime which we 
called ‘ piffling,’ that is, an odd evening at the theatre or 
a stolen visit to the house of a friend. Whether we were 
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right or not the reader must judge for himself; but even 
apart from the question of Hebrew roots, there is a great 
need, no one will deny, for emphasis on the art he names. 
Another disqualification mentioned by the writer whose 
work we are considering is the absence of a frank and 
candid spirit. In the letter in which he mentions this 
deficiency he is really defending missionaries and is but 
naming a few more general weaknesses in readiness for the 
good qualities which he is about to enumerate. But per- 
haps there lingered in his memory some shadows of the 
doings of a certain minister in Samoa, mentioned in A 

- Footnote to History, who was found to have made some 
very uncanonical suggestions regarding the treatment of a 
certain Samoan chief. The suggestion was that the chief 
should come to Apia under a promise of safety and then 
be seized, the blame, if necessary, to be placed upon the 
German authorities. Here again, if the narrative is true 
(and we have no ground for doubting Stevenson’s word), 
the honesty of his complaint is not to be questioned. 
Missionaries are not infallible; but this deficiency of 
frankness is very deplorable when it emerges in one of 
them. Like it, but not akin to it, is the ecclesiasticism 
which Stevenson abhorred, and which, it is to be feared, 
is all too common. ‘ The excellent Clarke,’ he writes to 
Sidney Colvin, ‘up here almost all day yesterday. A 
real good missionary with the inestimable advantage of 
having grown up a layman. Pity they can’t all get that !’ 
But far the most serious fault of our persuasion, in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s estimation, is the fact that we 
have either caused or allowed a breach to exist between 
ourselves and the white traders of the different seas. It 
was ever his desire and ideal to be able in some measure 
to heal that breach and no one can say that he failed. It 
was his belief that, as well as being a tragedy, this cleavage 
was unnecessary. He saw the whole situation from the 
standpoint of the artist in imaginative power, and he 
realized the greatness of the opportunity which speedy 
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reunion might afford. ‘I don’t like the lot,’ says the 
worldly-wise Wiltshire, ‘no trader does. They look down 
upon us, and make no concealment; and besides, they 
suck up with natives instead of with other men like them- 
selves.’ Of the latter part of this statement nothing needs 
to be said, for one of the most estimable qualities in the 
missionary is his identification with his people. That is 
Stevenson’s own belief. But the former portion of the 
rub tells its tale in our hearts. We may not be to blame 
for it. But a good deal of the blatancy with which men 
have spoken of this breach, especially to natives, might 
well have been avoided. 

But, as may be gathered from the foregoing selections, 
there were many qualities which won the whole-hearted 
admiration of Stevenson. For example, there were a host 
of exceptions to the narrow type. He speaks of Chalmers 
in his letters as ‘a man bigger far than any church,’ ‘a 
man who took me fairly by storm for the most attractive, 
simple, brave, and interesting man in the whole Pacific.’ 
He says, ‘the missionaries are the best and most useful 
whites ’ in that quarter of the globe. Their deep patience 
under great trials was a thing of beauty to him. There 
is a touch of that pathos concerning little things (which is 
one of Stevenson’s finer peculiarities) in these words: ‘I 
saw that he (Tarleton, stepping out of his boat) looked 
mortal sick, for the truth was he had a fever on, and had 
just had a chill in the boat.’ Or again, ‘ I’ll give you all 
the time I can spare,’ says Tarleton, looking at his watch. 
* But I must tell you fairly I haven’t eaten since five this 
morning, and unless you can let me have something I am 
not likely to eat again before seven or eight to-night.’ 
And, ‘I was a little caught up at my swearing, just when 
all was going straight ; and so was the missionary, I sup- 
pose, but he made believe to look out of the window and 
thanked us.’ And what a pitiful scene he has drawn for 
us, again in The Beach of Falesa, of Father Galuchet and 
his testing. ‘ Papa was pretty full, and got a club, and 
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lit out straight for the place, and there was Galoshes on 
his knees, and a lot of natives looking on. You wouldn’t 
think Papa cared that much about anything, unless it 
was liquor; but he and the priest stuck to it two hours, 
slanging each other in native, and every time Galoshes 
tried to kneel down Papa went for him with the club. 
The end of it was that Captain Randall was knocked over 
with some kind of a fit and the priest got in his goods after 
all. But he complained to the chiefs about the outrage, 
as he called it. That was no account, for our chiefs are 
Protestant here ; and anyway he had been making trouble 
about the drum for morning school, and they were glad to 
give him a wipe.’ It is a gruesome, low story, but no 
missionary could have acted in a better way under the 
circumstances. Apart from the appeal to the chiefs, 
perhaps, it was the way in which Christ would have acted, 
and the author takes this line of development in order to 
show what the ideal is, as he sees it. The words are fresh 
from the mind of a man who has witnessed, if not experi- 
enced, the exact form of the trial of men on the foreign 
field. Nor does he admire any less the corresponding 
consecration to their work from which this patience arises. 
In his notes on his South Sea travels he says, ‘ What then 
was Pére Simeon doing here? Death runs so busily in 
their midst, total extinction so instantly impended, that 
it seemed a hopeless task to combat their vices; the 
watchers were already looking at the clock. Pére Simeon’s 
business was ... to smooth the pillows of this dying 
family of man.’ To Wiltshire Tarleton says, ‘ Perhaps 
you will understand me, Mr Wiltshire, if I tell you that 
I am perfectly serious in these old wives’ tales with which 
you reproached me, and as anxious to do well for these 
islands as you can be to please and protect your pretty 
wife.’ 

We have already touched briefly upon the relation 
between the missionary and his people, how, as Wiltshire 
puts it, they ‘suck up with the natives’ on certain oc- 
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casions, and often as a policy of procedure. Mr Graham 
Balfour tells us in his biography of Stevenson that ‘he 
always had a special admiration for the way in which they 
identified themselves with the natives.’ This secret is, 
without doubt, the only key to unlock the hidden grandeurs 
of the native heart. All good missionaries know this; 
and it speaks well for this man’s perceptive powers that he 
was able, as an outsider, to discover the truth which it has 
often taken an insider years to learn. 

But it was the pure self-sacrifice of brave men and 
women that appealed to Stevenson the most. If only 
one scene lives in the heart after a perusal of his biography 
it will undoubtedly be the scene at Molokai when the 
Roman Catholic sisters drew near to land in company with 
him. ‘I cried a little myself . . . crushed to be there so 
uselessly. I thought it a sin and a shame that she should 
feel so unhappy; I turned round to her, and said some- 
thing like this: ‘* Ladies, God Himself is here to give you 
welcome. I am sure it is good for me to be beside you ; 
I hope it will be blessed to me; I thank you for myself 
and the good you do me.’ In the case of Father 
Damien, also, his motive is not to question any accusations 
so much as to lay stress upon the man’s utter self-abnega- 
tion in laying down his life for the people of Molokai. It 
was for this cause, and this alone, that he was willing to 
risk an action for libel which he would assuredly have lost. 

It will not be hard for us then, although Stevenson has 
never set forth his ideal of a missionary in simple terms, 
to gather from his complaints and his praise exactly what 
constituted the ideal so far as he perceived it. To begin 
with, the ideal missionary is a consecrated layman. He 
must be a man useful and quick with his hands as well as 
his head and heart, a man able to saddle and bridle and 
break a horse as well as to conduct a choir practice; a 
man with the gifts of many laymen, trained and educated 
as such. Yet a layman will not be able to succeed; his 
hands will be too full of other affairs; his business and 
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lands will steal his time; he lacks the obligation of that 
consecration to one thing which the missionary must 
have. He must be a man of the world in the veriest sense ; - 
knowing men for what they are, never daring to over-praise 
his own people, nor yet presuming to censure those whose 
motives he cannot read: a man of clear head, like an 
accountant : a man of calm temper, like the dealer behind 
his counter. Yet with all this he must be far above the 
world’s scheming and carping intrigue. And if he is above 
it, it would be an unpardonable disqualification of such an 
one to think himself so. 

The ideal missionary, again, must have a mind which 
works by the law of inclusive breadth. He will not aim 
at any apology for unity along the lines of exclusion, but 
at that truer unity which embraces that which it hath 
and is thankful. Whether it be a matter of the trader’s 
cruelty or the native’s superstition this must be his rule 
of life. For many wild races are ‘on the whole of a mind 
far liker Christ’s than any of the races of Europe. No 
spiritual life, almost no family life, but a kindness, a 
generosity, a readiness to give and to forgive, without 
parallel.” ‘ He encouraged,’ says Mr Balfour, ‘all native 
habits and traditions at all compatible with Christianity.’ 
To do in Rome what Rome does is a bad motto for every 
person the world over, maybe, but it is the only good one 
so far as the missionary’s work is in question. There is 
no hope for the autocrat who thinks himself in any wise 
better than those whom he would convert. One would 
imagine that it were unnecessary to make this statement 
to those of our order; but there are many hundreds, alas, 
whose work has repeatedly been marred by this fault. 

The only hope of the missionary, if he be anything 
like an ideal one, will be his utter sacrifice to his Cause. 
Stevenson is led repeatedly to this conclusion in the face 
of the missionary’s need of courage and of ideals. And 
here is both the ideal and the essential courage to achieve 
it—the fact that it is the only wisdom of the toiler to live 
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and die for the Cause he serves. This will tide him over 
all difficulties. A foolish church quarrel, a cantankerous 
official, a hardened, antagonistic government—these will 
cease to be obstacles and will become opportunities, sought 
after and bravely tackled, in the programme of the truly 
dedicated man. And this ideal is the only hope of a man’s 
spiritual life. Amid the petty round of difficulties, the 
obstacles almost insuperable, the apparent deadness of the 
souls he seeks, their lack of response to his appeals, their 
complete failure to understand his feelings and loneliness, 
this one fact will—and only it can—buoy his spirits up 
and strengthen his weak hands. For when a man has 
formed a compact with Almighty God there can be no 
going back upon it. 


Epwarp BEAL 
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THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH 
IN VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 


I. TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
NORTH CHINA 


By D. S. MURRAY 


PEecuLiAR interest attaches to the village communities in 
China because, like Russia and India, China is a nation of 
peasants who form an overwhelming majority of the whole 
population. Special honour is given to the tillers of the 
soil, as was shown in former years when the Emperor him- 
self turned over the soil at the spring equinoxes each year. 
In the category into which Chinese classes are divided, the 
farmer stands second to the scholar class, which is the 
highest. The religious, communal and industrial life of 
the villages of China forms a fascinating study, but the chief 
interest of these communities to the Christian missionary 
is that in them he finds the good soil of an honest heart. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DuistTrRicT. This article is 
based on a record of twenty years’ experience in the district 
of T’sang Chou in the northern province of Chihli, which 
covers an area as large as Wales, and contains five 
thousand villages and market towns with a population 
of some two and a half million souls. The whole area is 
absolutely devoid of hills; the greater portion is cultivated 
except where the alkaline nature of the soil renders this im- 
possible, and in such parts the villages are in dire poverty. 
Until quite recently the Grand Canal formed the princi- 
pal line of communication from north to south; now the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway takes a greater part of the traffic. 
The villages, which vary in size, consist of low one-storeyed 
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huts built of mud bricks, and are easily discernible at a 
distance because of the trees which surround them. For 
the most part the inhabitants of a village are bound to- 
gether by blood relationship, the village frequently taking 
its name from the family name of the majority of its 
occupants. 

Markets or fairs are held in the towns at fixed intervals 
right through the year, and are attended by large numbers 
of people from the surrounding villages. The villages are 
connected by roads formed simply by the passing to and fro 
of generations of carts. The only untilled land is that re- 
served for family graves and generally enclosed by yew or 
fir trees. Pasture land there is none. 

The people are as a rule contented, industrious and 
peace-loving, but appallingly ignorant of everything that 
happens outside their own circumscribed area. Of the men 
certainly not more than five per cent can read, and of the 
women probably not one in a thousand. That they are a 
kindly people is shown by their love for flowers, birds and 
children. The sage Mencius says the great thing in life is 
not to lose the child-heart, and these simple folk seem to 
have retained this grace. Reverence is a marked feature 
in their character, its four chief objectives being the aged, 
the dead, the gods and learning. During the spring, summer 
and autumn months the peasants are busy with work in 
the fields, on which their living almost entirely depends ; 
but during the three long winter months of hard frost, agri- 
cultural work becomes impossible. Then for want of some 
better occupation gambling is indulged in freely, until men 
and women become so obsessed by it that it forms one of 
the greatest stumbling-blocks to the work of the mission- 
ary, besides being a fruitful cause of poverty. Open-air 
theatricals are another great temptation to spend money, 
while litigation, so common everywhere, swallows up a 
family’s substance in an incredibly short time. 

StraTEGic Points In BEecinninc Work. The first 
step necessary in opening up a mission station is to make 
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a careful survey and map of the whole district, both to 
prevent overlapping areas covered by other missions and also 
to find out the best centre for the head-station. Another 
important point to keep in mind is the need for friendli- 
ness from the beginning with the ruling and literate classes, 
including the class known as ‘ scholar farmers,’ men who, 
having studied in the village schools, have gone up for 
examination and consequently take a higher rank in the 
estimation of their fellows than the illiterate farmer. Also 
the missionary should make a study of the village cults, 
the large number of nature sects or religions. 

There are three popular forms of nature-worship in 
North China: the worship of the five great animal families, 
viz. the fox, snake, weasel, hedgehog, and rat, which are 
supposed to have occult powers enabling them to inhabit 
human bodies, resulting in a supposed form of demon- 
possession ; worship of old and venerable trees, which 
are supposed to be the habitation of some deity ; and the 
survival of ancient ceremonies connected with nature- 
worship, such as that of ‘ Welcoming the Spring,’ which 
consists of a procession round the city or village accom- 
panied by the gods of lightning and thunder and other 
symbolical creatures. The Powers of Evil are supposed 
to try to prevent the Powers of Good from entering the 
city : if the latter succeed in entering, a good harvest is 
ensured ; if they do not succeed, the city will be visited by 
flood or famine. In addition to these various cults there 
are a great number of native religious societies or sects, such 
as the Tsai Li or Vegetarian Sect, the T’ien Ti Mén or the 
Path to Heaven, and the Mi Mi Chiao or Secret Sect. Their 
meetings are invariably held in the evening, no women 
being allowed to be present. The worship consists of invo- 
cations to the Holy Mother Goddess, and the recital of long 
screeds of very mixed doctrine collected from various 
sources. Breathing exercises are also practised with a view 
to developing self-control. 


For the missionary the chief interest of these sects 
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lies in the fact that many of the members of them have 
discarded idol-worship in every form, simply calling them- 
selves ‘ Seekers after Truth.’ It has often been my privi- 
lege to attend these nightly sessions for worship, and it has 
always been with intense interest that I have looked on 
these rows of dark faces, most of them like children cry- 
ing in the night, and ‘ with no language but a cry.’ 

At one meeting I was allowed to present a statement of 
Christianity : after I had finished, three or four men leapt 
to their feet and voiced the feelings of a good many in the 
audience when they said: ‘ This is like water to the thirsty 
soul; we desire to be led more fully in this Way.’ A strong 
church was afterwards formed in this place chiefly from 
the members of the Mi Mi Chiao. Over the whole district 
some of our best Christians are those who joined us from 
these native sects; hence it behoves the missionary not to 
look down with scorn upon such cults but to work upon all 
that is good in them, and deal sympathetically with their 
adherents. 

METHODS OF Work. One of the best methods of sowing 
the seed in our district was found to be the visitation of the 
periodical markets or fairs. We have seen over ten thou- 
sand congregated at one of them; this affords a splendid 
opportunity for preaching the Gospel and spreading the 
message in all the villages round. Itineration can also be 
made from the homes of some of the new inquirers, or 
from the rooms of the newly-formed church. The most 
useful plan is for the missionary together with one or two 
of the native Christians to work in one such district for 
two or three weeks at a time, endeavouring to lead out 
the Christians themselves to evangelize the villages in 
their immediate vicinity. This is more effective than pay- 
ing flying visits to numerous stations and has the double 
advantage of economizing one’s own strength and affording 
an excellent training-ground for the young Christians, 
The co-operation of a doctor, foreign or native, is an in- 
valuable aid to this form of work. 
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WINTER CiassEs have been a feature of great useful- 
ness in building up the church. In all our out-stations the 
chapels are open nightly and the people meet together for 
prayer and Bible study. The keenest and brightest of 
these Christian men and women gather together at the 
central station, a time being chosen when work in the fields 
is at a standstill. Many of them, especially of the men, 
have picked up a smattering of the Chinese written char- 
acter at the little village chapels. They stay for about 
three weeks, being divided into classes according to the 
standard of their knowledge, and spend most of the time 
learning to read the Scriptures and other Christian books. 
The daily programme is varied by addresses on vital Christian 
truths. Those showing most ability are noted, and if pos- 
sible set apart for further instruction with a view to being 
trained as evangelists, teachers, or Bible-women. Hymns 
form a great feature of the instruction given. 

The value of medical work cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. It is in the work of healing that ‘the greatest thing 
in the world’ is emblazoned in living characters, and the 
idea of love as an attribute of the Supreme Being—so 
difficult of conception to the Chinese mind—is in the 
hospitals a daily object-lesson, revealed in the tenderness 
and care with which patients are treated, no matter how 
poor or how repulsive their condition may be. A large 
proportion of the Christians in my district trace their faith 
back to the seed sown in the hospitals, which is not to be 
wondered at when one realizes that upwards of twelve 
thousand people come under Christian influence in this 
way every year. 

It is interesting to note here that eighty per cent of our 
members are brought into the church by native Christians 
themselves—not by preachers and still less by the foreign 
missionary. As Augustine has said, ‘One loving heart 
sets another on fire.’ 

ORGANIZATION. It naturally follows that when a few 
hearts are thus kindled, the desire arises within them to 
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meet together for worship and mutual help in a very un- 
pretentious way, either in a room belonging to one of 
them or hired for the purpose, until they grow strong 
enough to buy property or build a church for themselves. 
Our village churches are all provided by the people them- 
selves without any aid from the missionary society, though 
in some cases a preacher’s salary is paid until the infant 
church is itself able to support him. 

But these little churches do not live a separate exist- 
ence; to do so would generally result in weakness and 
collapse. They must be linked together and kept in vital 
union with the central station, just as that in turn is linked 
with others to form the Church of China, and the Church 
of China is linked with that of other countries to form one 
glorious Body, the Head of which is Christ. 

Native church councils are the means by which that 
link is formed. In village communities in China the rule 
of the village elders is almost universal. Their office is 
three-fold, relating to all matters connected with their 
own village, or arising in the groups of adjoining villages, 
or concerned with the district magistrate. They assist in 
the peaceable settlement of quarrels which arise not only 
in their own village but in the surrounding ones, and also 
lend a hand in the matter of taxation. Those who join 
the Christian Church are therefore already familiarized 
with offices akin to the diaconate or eldership. 

Local district and provincial church councils are common 
forces. 

At T’sang Chou it has been our policy from the very 
beginning to be on intimate terms with the native Christian 
workers. Frequent social gatherings with them in the 
missionary’s own home have proved most beneficial in 
this respect. In some stations a wall of distinction has 
been set up between foreigner and Chinese by such customs 
as that of allowing the Chinese admittance to the house by 
the back door only: this superior attitude on the part of 
the missionary cannot but engender distrust and _ ill- 
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feeling. How much better to treat the Chinese as our 
equals—‘ all one in Christ Jesus ’—for such indeed we are. 
The Y.M.C.A. in China has gained tremendously by its 
whole-hearted adoption of this policy. 

ProGREss. Since the opening of the first station in 1895 
twenty-five outstations have been established in the T’sang 
Chou district, more than one for each year. Also, in spite 
of having lost 248 of our Christians at the hands of the 
Boxers, including all the chief workers, our church members 
now number 624 and our inquirers 940, making a total 
Christian community of 1564. Our workers, exclusive oi 
hospital helpers, number 26 men and women, of whom 10 
are preachers and 7 teachers. 

Progress is, however, not marked merely by growth in 
numbers, but rather by the quality of the Christian character 
produced. My thought travels back to the beginning of 
the mission in T’sang Chou and I can recall a great cloud 
of witnesses who have borne testimony to the power of 
Christ in their lives. Such were : 


Shao P’i ing Chou, our local Fats who could hold a non-Christian 
audience for hours at a stretch. 

Hu Ch’i Yii, the Shantung evangelist, so fervent in faith and in the 
preaching of the Word that not infrequently he got the people in fairs to 
kneel down then and there to give thanks to God for all His mercies. 

Yang Han Ch’én, whose uprightness was a proverb not only in the church 
but also in the whole district. 

Mrs Li, whose prayers were an inspiration to all who were privileged to 
hear them; and who, though early smitten with blindness, yet took the 
greatest joy in gathering round her women and girls and teaching them 
passages of Scripture and hymns which she could repeat from memory. 

Mr Ch'in, the youthful preacher, whose heroic death at the hands of the 
Boxers, preaching as he did to the very end while tied to the door-posts and 
enduring untold tortures, testified to the reality of his faith in Christ. 

Mrs Liu, the Yensan Bible-woman, who on the day of her trial went on 
with her work of preaching as usual until her end came, and she met her 
death at the hand of her foster-son. 

The Jen family, a godly family each member of which vied with the other 
in learning Christian truth, and because they were steadfast adherents to the 
faith, the whole family perished. 

Li the Bully, once the terror of the village, the change in whose life was 
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so apparent that his name was by common consent changed to ‘Li the 
Good.’ 

Mr Fu, a labourer in the fields, who out of his day’s wage of twopence 
systematically gave one penny for the support of his mother and one 
halfpenny towards the church, retaining only one halfpenny wherewith to 
feed and clothe himself. 

Mr Fan, the courier, who refused an increase in his salary because he 
feared he would be corrupted thereby. 


So one might go on enumerating changed lives, all 
marking progress in the growth of the church. 

THE Revivat. The story of T’sang Chou would be 
incomplete without some account of the revival in the 
church only a few years after the fires of persecution in 
1900. The chief features of that revival were confession 
of sin, the making up of quarrels, and the burning desire 
to preach the Gospel to others which was manifested in 
men, women, boys and girls. Many bands were organized 
for the purpose of evangelizing the surrounding villages. 
The leaders in the Chinese Church were themselves the 
leaders of this movement, and the phenomena ‘were akin 
to those prevalent in the Welsh and other revivals, showing 
the unity of the work of the Spirit of God. The difficulty 
with us, as in the case of other revivals, was that of con- 
serving what took place. Some who were moved then 
have fallen away, but many stand firmly grounded in 
the truth they then received. 

THE PROBLEMS OF ILLITERACY. The greatest obstacle 
to the growth of the church in China, as far as the people 
are concerned, is their illiteracy, and the insuperable 
difficulty of the written language to many. Especially is 
this the case with the women and with those who, entering 
the church late in life and moreover unaccustomed to 
study of any kind, find themselves too old to learn sufficient 
character to enable them to feed on the Word of God. 
Such members are entirely dependent, humanly speaking, 
upon the preacher and teacher for their spiritual food, 
and the underfed soul is necessarily a weak soul. 
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To meet this real need of a script which old and young 
alike can learn with ease, we have recently adopted a 
simple phonetic system known as the Kuan Hua Tzii Mu 
or Mandarin shorthand—a system invented by a Chinese 
gentleman some years ago, adopted for a season by the 
young republic, and then dropped entirely in the effort 
to discover a more universal system applicable to all the 
dialects of China. Such a universal system has not yet 
been found, and meanwhile, with a few additions to the 
original signs, making seventy in all—a small number as 
compared with about four thousand different and com- 
plex characters in the Bible alone in the original—our 
missionaries are finding the shorthand of unspeakable value 
to the country church, many people, quite illiterate before, 
being able to read intelligently after three days’ study. 
Large portions of the New Testament are already in use, 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress and a selection of hymns are in 
preparation. 

SHALL WE PLAN TO A FINISH? As the native church 
is built up there comes a time when the scaffolding must 
be removed and the building stand unsupported by the 
missionary society. It were well for each individual 
missionary to keep this fact in mind and to make it his 
aim to build accordingly. Extreme poverty makes abso- 
lute self-support impossible in many places at present ; 
but even so, it has been proved that by keeping the idea 
of self-support always well to the fore it becomes the goal 
of the native church and gives a healthy impetus to 
progress. As gradually the middle and higher classes are 
won, self-support will naturally follow. 

Self-government must also be attained by a gradual 
and continuous process of training, the missionary’s guiding 
hand: slowly but surely slackening in its power as the 
native leaders of the church grow in wisdom and grace. 
Mistakes are prone to be made, but valuable lessons are 
thereby learned which, but for the mistakes, would perhaps 
never be learned. 
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Such progress in the church should make the retire- 
ment of the missionary from that district possible within 
an appreciable period of years, leaving him free for another 
field. Only so can the world be evangelized, and the 
native church become a well-developed, healthy member 
of the Church Universal. It is not the réle of the mission- 
ary to remain in one district until every soul in that 
district has become a Christian-—still less until every 
youth and maiden has received a full western education : 
his duty is rather to lay the foundation of the church deep 
and firm, then to build it up until it can stand alone, lay- 
ing upon it the burden, responsibility, and privilege of 
evangelizing and educating other souls in the district, 


then himself retiring to build again elsewhere. 
D. S. Murray 











EDUCATION AND SCRIPT IN INDIA’ 


By H. U. WEITBRECHT STANTON, Pu.D., D.D. 


I 


Amonc the developments of Indian nationalism in recent 
years none is more striking than the entire change in outlook 
on elementary education. Many of us can remember a 
time when any proposal to allot a larger proportion of the 
budget to primary education was met with strenuous 
opposition on the part of the English-educated classes as 
an attempt to thwart the higher life of the people. Now, 
from one cause and another, the conviction has taken root 
that under modern conditions a nation can only be formed 
by education not of one but of all classes, and that a sound 
structure of higher education can only be raised on a broad 
basis of primary schools. One of the factors which have 
gone to produce this conviction is undoubtedly the remark- 
able growth in economic and social standing which has 
followed the work of education carried on by missionaries 
among considerable communities once classed as outcaste. 
These communities are increasing in numbers by leaps and 
bounds, and while the nation as a whole is confronted 
with stupendous difficulties in working towards the ideal 
now accepted of universal popular education, the Indian 
Christian community is perplexed with the acute problem 
of dealing with the growing illiteracy in the Church caused 
by the constant influx of uneducated masses. To mention 
only two of the main difficulties: the provision of a body 


1 The subject with which this article deals has been under consideration in Great 
Britain by the Committee on Christian Literature and the paper has been prepared 
at the request of the Committee. For the presentation of the subject the writer is 
alone responsible, but the Committee is of opinion that the main contentions of the 
article deserve the serious attention of those interested in the advancement of the 
people of India and the progress of Christianity among them.—EDp1rTor.] 
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of teachers sufficient to cope with the new demands vastly 
exceeds not merely the capacity of our present training 
institutions but even the output of our middle school 
education generally ; and it will be useless to extend the 
area of primary education immensely unless at the same 
time we secure that the teaching given shall not be wasted 
by speedy forgetfulness in the majority of cases. Whatever 
measures may be devised to meet these and other difficulties, 
it is sufficiently clear that all Indian educators, whether 
state-connected or other, are under the urgent necessity of 
employing the most economical and effective methods which 


can possibly be found, regardless of precedent and prejudice. 


This demand for economy is especially urgent in the case 
of missionary education whose resources are strictly limited. 
It is with this that we are here particularly concerned. 

The 1911 Census Report gave the figures for Christian 
population in India as total males 2,010,724, illiterates 
1,422,154: total females 1,835,472, illiterates 1,618,177. 
These percentages of illiteracy—71 per cent male and 
88 per cent female—are not much less than those for 
the general population—90 per cent male and 99 per 
cent female—but they are sufficiently disquieting. The 
enormous preponderance of illiterates may be especially 
marked in the purely Roman Catholic areas, but from the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission in North India we have a 
recent estimate’ that the mass movement has doubled 
in volume since the census and that during five years 
succeeding it 10,000 persons monthly were baptized in 
Protestant missions generally. That particular mission 
had refused 160,000 who were asking for instruction for 
lack of oral teachers, but had 60,000 boys and girls for whom 
there was no prospect of schooling. As regards the 
efficiency of Indian elementary instruction we read in the 
Times Educational Supplement of March 7th, 1918: ‘ Only 
11 per cent of Indian pupils in the lower primary stage 


1 See ‘ Touching the Untouchables in India’ by Rev. Brenton T. Badley in the 
Missionary Review of the World, April 1918. 
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go to the upper primary stage. We need not accept the 
sweeping and characteristic exaggeration of Mrs Besant 
in her Congress presidential address that the money spent 
on the 89 per cent of pupils “‘ might as well be thrown into 
the Bay of Bengal’’ ; but it may be admitted that their 
two or three years of school life, frequently marked by 
irregular and fitful attendance, is of little practical value.’ 
I have repeatedly met lads and young men in Panjab villages 
who confessed, when tested; that they had been at school 
but had forgotten how to read. 


II 


Among the factors which hinder the Indian child in 
learning to read and write, and which help him to forget, 
a foremost place must be given to the complexity and variety 
of scripts. Many years ago Sir Monier Williams wrote : 
‘The employment of these complicated symbols places a 
serious obstacle in the path of advancing learning.’ As 
secretary of the Panjab Religious Book Society for many 
years, I had to deal with eight principal languages written 
in six different scripts. Several of these languages each 
use three or four scripts according to the class for whom 
the work is intended. The most widely used of these, 
both in courts and in schools throughout the province, 
is the Persian character, itself a modified type of the 
Arabic, as different from it as Roman from Gothic. 
The short vowels are very rarely expressed and the long 
vowels are also semi-consonants. A boy can seldom read 
fluently before he has completed the upper primary course 
(taking from the beginning usually five years), and a 
practised reader will rarely turn over a page in reading 
aloud without halting. Another of these characters, the 
Devanagari, used for Sanskrit and Hindi, besides other 
Indian vernaculars, is more complete. But it omits the 
short a which is supposed to inhere in every letter not other- 
wise differentiated, and therefore when a consonant is 
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followed by one or more silent consonants they must be 
combined into a compound letter. The result of this is 
that a complete Devanagari fount of type comprises about 
600 characters, though it still remains without the great 
advantage of capitals, and there is no unity of method for 
indicating the aspiration of consonants which plays so large 
a part in the phonetics of these languages. So much for 
one corner of India. The extent of this confusion in the 
whole range of the languages of India has been vividly 
depicted by the Rev. Joshua Knowles * whose experience, 
as a former worker in the London Missionary Society in 
Travancore, is drawn from the other end of the peninsula. 
In the Indian Empire he reckons some fifty recognized 
indigenous alphabets which are used to represent the 
sixty-four sounds contained in all the vernaculars taken 
together. Even if some deductions should have to be 
made on scrutiny, this Babel of scripts represents at the 
best a stupendous barrier to the education of a people. 
In very many cases the complicated and defective character 
prevents a large part of the learners from obtaining a 
permanent grip of the art of reading and still more of 
writing, while the time taken up by mere mechanical study 
of sound symbols leaves so much less for acquiring sorely 
needed useful knowledge which will feed the mind and teach 
the learner to think. How deadening this process of char- 
acter learning is, any one who is familiar with Indian 
primary schools can testify from painful experience. The 
serious strain upon eyesight caused by most of the in- 
digenous scripts is another obvious drawback. In the 
great majority of these scripts, moreover, there is little 
literature of educative value, and if the unfortunate pupil 
goes on to English or any other language he has to master 
a fresh character. 


If, then, it were possible to provide a character in which 


1 See his pamphlet Our Duty to India and Indian Ilsterates (C.L.S.1., 35 John 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C.). In this and other ways Mr Knowles has done more than 


anyone to keep the need of a simplified script for India before the public. 
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the illiterate might be taught with the least possible expendi- 
ture of time and labour, and which would enable the scholar 
of parts to go on without break to any fresh language, 
either Indian or English, that he might need, this would 
undoubtedly result in an enormous saving of time and 
labour, or, to put it in another way, in an immense in- 
crease of output from the employment of the same educa- 
tional staff and plant. How a similar situation is viewed 
by a progressive and patriotic Japanese publicist may be 
seen from the words of Mr Yone Neguchi writing in the 
Daily Graphic of March 9th, 1918. ‘ Our school education 
is mainly a matter of character learning, and when students 
advance into a higher middle school or university, they are 
obliged to stumble again over the English or German or 
French language. It is natural enough that not one 
in a thousand will be able to graduate from his university 
before his twenty-sixth year. This is perfectly absurd ; 
and when they leave their schools they are found to be 
tired and exhausted from the long foolish character study, 
domestic or foreign. Shall we adopt then the romanization 
of characters in conformity with many western countries ?’ 
Contrast this with the case of Uganda, where from the first 
a sound phonetic system of Roman writing was introduced, 
so that among a people who fifty years ago had no letters, 
‘reader’ and ‘Christian’ are now almost synonymous 
terms. Miss Brenton Carey, an experienced missionary at 
Karachi, records that of twelve women learning Sindhi 
printed in the Gurmukhi character (probably the easiest 
of the Indian scripts) three had learned to read within a 
year. Years ago my wife started to teach Roman Urdu to 
the wife of a preacher, a particularly dull village woman, 
who had utterly failed to learn the Persian character, 
and the pupil was able to read in three months. 

A simple character constructed on natural lines would 
be far more readily learned and less easily forgotten than 
the present scripts. Moreover the production of literature 
would be assisted and its usefulness increased if the transfer 
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from one kindred language to another could easily be made 
by writer or reader. Many a Hindi or Panjabi speaker, 
for instance, could understand a simple Urdu book printed 
in a character which he knew. In like manner I am assured 
that speakers of Malayalam and Tamil could reciprocally 
use popularly written books in their respective languages. 


III 


It is well known that efforts to provide such a common 
secondary script for the languages of India have long been 
in operation and have met with some success. In his book 
on The Application of the Roman Letters to Indian Lan- 
guages Sir Monier Williams traces the history and principles 
of the movement from the year 1884, when it was first 
started by Sir C. Trevelyan in collaboration with Dr Duff 
and others. The aim was ‘to provide means of cheap and 
easy instruction for the people of the Bengal presidency,’ 
and the method ‘ to prepare suitable books, and leave it to 
popular taste to accept or reject them.’ Both still hold 
good. This scheme has for its object the enlightenment of 
the masses, and it is on a purely voluntary basis, leaving 
the existing scripts to satisfy the needs and inclinations of 
those who prefer to use them. By 1887 the Roman Letter 
Propagation Committee had published fifty-seven books 
in seven languages, the principal being Bengali, Hindi 
and Urdu. It was natural that the movement should 
make most progress in Urdu, the language which was 
formed by the Mughal rulers who grafted elements of their 
Persian speech on western Hindi and made the Persian 
character one of the current scripts of India. Under 
British influences Urdu developed a prose literature from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and a little later it 
was made the language of administration and education 
throughout North India exclusive of Bengal. The use of 
Roman Urdu was greatly furthered by the Rev. R. C. 
Mather, L.M.S., through the Mission Press of Mirzapur. 
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By 1858 he had published forty-six books and manuals 
for Indian Christians, besides considerable editions of the 
Scriptures in the Roman character. The latest figures 
that I have are for the six years 1902-7. Books for Chris- 
tians were published to the number of forty-five, exclusive 
of tracts and periodicals of which latter there are some 
half dozen. The publication of the Bible and its portions 
in Roman as a secondary character extends to at least five 
Indian languages (Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi, Baloch, Garhwali) 
and far beyond India. There are two Roman character 
versions in China (Mandarin and Amoy), one in Japan, and 
eight in sundry languages spoken by Moslems (Batta, 
Hausa, Javanese, Kabyle, Kiswahili, Malay, Mandingo, 
South Galla). This takes no account of the hundreds 
of languages reduced to writing by missionaries, almost 
every one of which employs a form of Roman character. 

In India the use of the Roman character extends far 
beyond the Christian community. Unfortunately the 
government returns of registered publications of late years 
are so palpably imperfect that they offer little guidance 
in this matter. It is long since the use of Roman letters 
was introduced in the Indian army for the purpose of 
despatches and intercommunication, a very obvious illus- 
tration of the saving effected and the certainty gained in 
reading and writing by this means. There is more than one 
manual of Roman Hindustani for the use of the army in 
India, for the transliteration of Urdu, Nagari, Gurmukhi, 
etc., but there appears to be no standard or satisfactory 
system. The scheme at present followed in government 
publications in the transliteration of names was drawn up by 
Sir William Hunter many years ago, and this is substan- 
tially identical with that used by the Bible Society and 
other missionary publishing bodies. Mr Knowles, in the 
pamphlet before referred to, has offered suggestions for a 
scheme of transliteration applicable to all the languages 


1See my Review of Urdu Christian Literature (Panjab Religious Book Society), 
pp. iii and vii. 
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of India, and there need be no difficulty, after comparison 
of this and other systems, in arriving at a standard script 
for secondary use. 


IV 


Despite the manifest advantages of an agreed phonetic 
script for Indian languages generally, varied and consider- 
able objections are raised against it. I think they may be 
summed up under three heads. 

First, it is regarded with contempt or jealousy by many 
among the literary classes who themselves have overcome 
the difficulty of learning the current script. To such this 
knowledge gives a favoured position, whether of respect 
and influence among the illiterate, or actually as a means 
of livelihood in the capacity of writers. These advantages 
they might lose if knowledge were rendered more easy of 
access and more common. The petition writer and the 
sarishtadar would be much circumscribed in their profession 
if the average document could be easily perused. Opposi- 
tion from this quarter is a strong confirmation of the need. 

Secondly, there are persons moved by religious or 
nationalist feelings who imagine that the use of a script 
which has €hristian or western associations might under- 
mine the traditional reverence or the patriotic disposition 
of the people. The view taken by the Japanese writer 
quoted above would help to show, what in itself is obvious, 
that the conventional adoption of a system of sound symbols 
has nothing to do with personal convictions in matters 
political or religious. The fact is that the Indian, like other 
mortals, is shrewd enough to see when clear expediency has 
to override agelong prejudice. If needs must, he will drink 
water that has been raised in the abhorred leathern bucket, 
or sit side by side with the untouchable in a railway carriage. 
Indications are not wanting that Indian patriots are pre- 
pared to deal with this question on its merits. The late 
lamented Mr G. K. Gokhale, who brought in a bill for 
compulsory elementary education in the Viceroy’s Council 
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wrote: ‘I am entirely in favour of a thorough inquiry 
into the whole question by a competent body of men, on 
which the principal alphabets at present in use in India 
shall be properly represented.’ An article on the Rev. 
J. Knowles’ Romanic Script has recently appeared in the 
Modern Review, a leading Indian monthly. Unfortunately 
a copy is not to be had in London, but I gather that the 
proposal is treated without prejudice. 

Thirdly, there are scholars and others who are interested 
in the favourable development of the people who fear that 
the adoption of a new script will estrange the people from 
their past history and national literature, and they would 
consider it beneath their dignity to make use of it. Asa 
matter of fact, I see no reason to believe that missionaries 
and people in the Urdu speaking areas where the Roman 
script is most used are less in touch with Indian life and 
development than in other parts. In any case the need 
which confronts us is that of those who have no access at all 
to literature and are not likely to have unless an easier 
way is made available than that which is now open to these 
masses. The other side of the problem is, of course, the 
provision of suitable reading matter for those who have been 
taught the secondary script. The experience of Roman 
Urdu suggests that it will be, if anything, easier to supply 
a demand in this line than in the ordinary characters, 
especially, as already indicated, in the case of those tongues 
which differ from each other rather as dialects than as 
languages. 

The objections so far considered would, I believe, lose 
most of their weight if it were realized that the object 
aimed at is the provision of a secondary script for the 
voluntary use of those who find it helpful. It is no govern- 
ment or western manceuvre, but a heartfelt effort to 
help the illiterate masses. As Sir Monier Williams wrote 
long ago: ‘ All that the advocates of the Roman alphabet 
ask of the government of India is that their system shall 
be allowed fair play and perfect toleration.’ This is 
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where it is now hampered. At present the educator 
who teaches children through this medium is debarred 
from a grant-in-aid which would be given for instruction 
in any of the cumbrous traditional alphabets, and the suitor 
who should hand in his petition in the Roman character, 
which many magistrates could read more readily than any 
other, would at best be treated as doing a highly irregular 
thing. If in both these respects liberty were accorded for 
the use of a phonetic Roman script, the educator and the 
publisher might safely be left to test its usefulness by 
experience. It is, no doubt, very desirable that a com- 
mission of experts representing the various bodies interested 
should settle outstanding details regarding such a phonetic 
alphabet, with an eye on the one hand to scientific accuracy, 
on the other to practical handiness ; but in the meanwhile 
there need be no delay in authorizing the use of what we 
may call, for convenience, the present Hunterian system. 

The issues which these lines are intended to press upon 
the consideration of friends in India who are responsible 
for and interested in rural Christian education are: First, 
does the present and prospective condition of our rural 
communities urgently demand the reinforcement of our 
educational system by adoption of fresh measures for 
economy of force and efficiency of effort? Second, 
would the well-considered use of the Roman alphabet as a 
means of instruction and enlightenment help to promote 
these ends? Finally, if so, what line of action should be 
taken? These questions seem to be worth the serious 
attention of missionaries and Indian Christians. They 
have recently been considered by the British section of 
the Committee on Christian Literature, which has referred 
them to the National Missionary Council of India for 
attention. 


H. U. WEITBRECHT STANTON 

















THE FUNCTIONS OF A FOREIGN 
MISSION BOARD 


By HENRY T. HODGKIN 


THE present time calls for an overhauling of much organiza- 
tion in order that the best results may be obtained from 
it. Our missionary organizations are no exceptions. The 
world crisis but emphasizes the need of our work as a whole, 
and therefore the need of each part being as perfect as 
possible. It is this conviction that has led to the 
gathering together of certain thoughts won from experi- 
ence as missionary and as missionary secretary. They are 
coloured, of course, by the experience of the particular 
board (the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association) known 
to the writer, and for the sake of brevity may seem more 
dogmatically stated than is intended. 

The function of a mission board is here considered under 
three main heads, in relation to (i) the individual candidate 
or missionary, (ii) the home Church and (iii) the mission in 
the field. Other aspects of its work which may be regarded 
as secondary are deliberately omitted from this paper, 
such as relations with government, and with other missions 
and boards. What I desire is not so much to press any 
particular definition of functions as to insist that the boards 
and all their members should set clearly before themselves 
what are their functions, should, from time to time, review 
their work in the light of such definitions, and should 
always watch their proceedings to see whether they are 
erring by excess or defect. The larger purposes of the 
board may be lost sight of if it allows itself to be swamped 
in detail, and particularly in doing things better left to 


others. Never were greater problems before us. Never 
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was there greater need of detachment of mind in order 
that these may be faced with vigour and insight. As all 
of us on whom those heavy responsibilities rest find for 
ourselves the answer to the problems here considered, 
we may hope that, as never before, the full value of 
the experience, wisdom, expert knowledge and spiritual 
vitality of the Church at home may be made available for 
the building up of the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ throughout the world. 


I 


Mission boards, or the committees out of which they 
have sprung, have in most cases been created in order to 
deal with one or more individuals, who have heard the call 
to missionary service, and who have needed some body of 
persons at home to ‘ hold the ropes.’* It should never be 
forgotten that the board is the child of the missionary, 
and not the missionary the child of the board. When the 
board, through the activity of its missionaries, has become 
responsible for extended missionary work, it may often be 
in the position of seeking candidates to fill vacancies. Its 
first service, however, is to send out those who are called. 
Because of the call that has come to them, the Church at 
home has been awakened to its missionary duty. This is, 
I hold, the divine order, the call to the individual reacting 
on the Church and the Church thus becoming inspired 
with something of the passion of the individual. This 
process may also be seen in great moral reforms, such 
as the anti-slavery and temperance movements, not less 
clearly than in foreign missions. 

Having, then, come into touch with the individual, the 
board must look with the utmost care into the nature of 
the call and the qualifications possessed by those who 
have such a ‘concern’ (to use the old Quaker phrase). 


1The Church Missionary Society is a notable exception to this, having been founded 
and having raised money before any missionaries were forthcoming. 
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It must act as the organ of the Church in determining 
whether it is well that such concern should be encouraged 
or otherwise, and, in the event of concurrence with it, 
render every possible assistance to the individual in pre- 
paring himself to carry it into effect. The Church can 
best win the non-Christian world by making it possible 
for Spirit-filled personalities to live in places where the 
Gospel is not known. The supreme interpretation of God 
to man was through a human personality. It therefore 
follows that the Church can have no higher function in 
relation to the non-Christian world than that of enabling 
God to speak there through human personalities trans- 
formed by the divine Spirit. 

The decision in each case is a very serious one. It is 
generally recognized that constitutional weakness is often 
a bar to foreign service. It is not so generally recognized 
that certain forms of temperamental defect are fatal to the 
highest success in missionary work. There can scarcely 
be any missionary secretary who would not say, in the 
light of experience, that certain persons have gone out who, 
had all the results of their doing so been known beforehand, 
would not have been sent. The board should seek to 
discover whether there are such temperamental defects ; 
where they exist, it should be recognized that, if not over- 
come during missionary preparation, they are as clearly an 
indication that it is not God’s will that the person con- 
cerned should go abroad as is unsound health. The same 
considerations ought to prevail in regard to a candidate’s 
wife or fiancée. In a Christian country the existence of 
grave temperamenta] defects is counteracted by the fact 
that many other Christian people will probably be in the 
circle of friendship of any who are influenced by a particular 
individual. In the mission field a man or woman often 
stands almost alone as the representative of Christian 
character. Moreover the failure to overcome tempera- 
mental defects very often argues failure in a full reception 
of and yielding to the divine will. 

25 
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It is also true that certain mental defects are serious 
disqualifications. My fear, however, would rather be lest 
such be overestimated. A man or woman of fair average 
intelligence, with the right temper and spiritual gifts, can 
do great service in the mission field. An obstinacy and 
unwillingness to learn, a persistence in maintaining one’s 
own view in spite of fresh knowledge, a marked inability 
to see the point of view of others, or a captious and critical 
habit of mind may be a sufficient reason for not sending 
out even one who has a strong sense of call and a genuine 
religious experience. 

The period of probation or candidature gives a unique 
opportunity for the discovery of such flaws in temperament 
or mental capacity, and the judgment of those responsible 
for such training should have great weight in determining 
the question of fitness for missionary service. It scarcely 
needs to be pointed out that every person who is sent into 
the mission field should be one who is manifestly under 
the constant influence of the Spirit of Christ, who has the 
passion for saving men and whose life witnesses to an ever 
expanding knowledge of God. 

The board’s duty is further to give full opportunity to 
each candidate to equip himself for the important and 
difficult work to which he is going. It is frequently urged 
that missionary preparation should not be prolonged. 
The ever-present need of the non-Christian world, the 
shortness of workers, some particular vacancy or some 
unexpected opportunity, the candidate’s own desire to go 
out at once, the idea that further preparation involves a 
criticism upon past preparation—all these and other con- 
siderations tend to shorten the time. In facing this grave 
responsibility we may remind ourselves that for our Lord’s 
few short years of ministry He spent all His life, until He 
was thirty, in quiet, unseen preparation, not hurrying 
out at the first opportunity to undertake His great task. 
This thought may save us from impatience. A larger 
intellectual outlook, wider sympathies, a deeper knowledge 
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of the point of view of those to whom he is going, an under- 
standing of some, at any rate, of the conditions which will 
be met and of how to face them, definite training in aggres- 
sive religious work—all these, in the right spiritual environ- 
ment, are of the greatest importance. Many a missionary 
when looking back on his time of preparation regrets that 
he had not longer. I have never heard one say that he 
had too long. 

The mission board has, further, to support in every 
possible way those who are representing the Church as 
foreign missionaries and to keep in personal touch with them. 
This function is one which should not be too much confined 
to official correspondence. It is well that members of the 
board should maintain personal friendly correspondence 
with missionaries in the field, although it is clear that on 
official matters and where there is any criticism of the 
action of the mission or of missionaries correspondence 
should be with the ‘secretary. 

The first charge upon the funds contributed to the board 
should be the sending out of missionaries who have a true 
‘concern’ and who are qualified for this service. Our 
schools, our preaching halls and our hospitals in the 
mission field are all simply the avenues through which the 
right type of human personality can be brought to bear on 
other human personalities and so be the means of com- 
municating the Gospel. But even without all the para- 
phernalia of foreign missions the personality that is filled 
by the Spirit of God will always be a creative force in the 
mission field, and, in my opinion, it were better to limit 
or reduce expenditure on the machinery, institutions, etc., 
than permanently to hold back those who are in every way 
fitted to go out into the mission field as representatives of 
the Church. At the same time this problem ought not ever 
to arise, for a constant stream of men and women should 
always bring with it support sufficient to give them adequate 
opportunities for expressing their personality. 

The missionary should be made to feel not that he is the 
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‘agent’ of a society, but that he has behind him in the 
work to which God has called him a body of persons whose 
delight it is to further that work in every possible way. 
Financial considerations often tend to prevent this being 
done, and the fact that the board is responsible for fixing 
and paying salaries or allowances may easily introduce a 
false relationship almost unwittingly. Some missionaries 
tend to take the position of employee to employer in their 
relation to the board, and it is not impossible for a board 
member or secretary to accept the implied status. For the 
work to be rightly done, it is essential that this should be 
avoided. Close personal friendship and confidence, a shar- 
ing by the secretary with the missionary of the financial 
and other difficulties faced by the board and full consulta- 
tion in regard to field problems will help to preserve a 
true sense of proportion. The organization of the board 
must not crush out the personal relationship. Everything 
possible should be done to create and perpetuate the spirit 
of co-partnership in a common enterprise. 

When the missionary is on furlough, the board has 
an opportunity of peculiar importance. Board members 
should make a point of getting to know some of their 
missionaries in a personal way and learning all they can of 
the work and the workers. Questions asked in the board- 
room sometimes betray a culpable ignorance most dis- 
heartening to the missionary who relies on the support 
by prayer, sympathy and knowledge of at least the actual 
members of the mission board. 

The mission board should see that missionaries on 
furlough have adequate rest, should provide such further 
facilities for education and preparation as they may need 
and should bring them into touch with the life of the home 
Church, both in order that they may themselves be in- 
vigorated spiritually and also that they may have the 
opportunity of giving their message and enlarging the circle 
of those who will offer them continuous, sympathetic and 
prayerful support. 
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In connexion with my own board, a little group of 
furlough houses has recently been erected near our 
training institution. These houses are let furnished and 
fully provided to missionaries on furlough, who are thus 
brought into touch with candidates and to some extent 
with board members. They have facilities for study, and 
the cares of setting up a home in England for a short 
time are reduced. The experiment has proved eminently 
successful and has been much appreciated by missionaries, 
as well as by candidates in training and by those who 
have a share in that training. 


Il 


In relation to the home Church, the mission board is 
called upon not merely to develop interest and knowledge 
in order to secure support for its work. It should regard 
itself as the organ through which the Church expresses 
its missionary spirit. As such, it has a very large re- 
sponsibility in helping to maintain the highest possible 
missionary ideals within the Church. The information at 
its disposal should be used so as to inspire the Church for 
all its activities. The experience of the field should be 
made available for home work. In particular, it should 
be recognized that the Christian message itself can never 
be fully understood and interpreted to the world until 
all nations are brought under contribution, each giving 
its own distinctive element to the whole. 

The board should present its work to the home Church 
in such a way as to call forth its latent spiritual resources, 
to enlarge its vision and to deepen its devotion to Christ. 
In this way the mission board will serve all the activities 
of the home Church and the more evident it is that it is 
so serving the Church, the more ready will be the support 
of the specific work undertaken by the board. In 
emphasizing its own particular function in relation to the 
non-Christian world, the board must avoid doing so in a 
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way which sets, or seems to set, this function in opposition 
or rivalry to other functions of the Church. The call to 
prayer, to study, to generosity and to personal service 
on behalf of foreign missions should be so sounded as to 
raise’ the whole level of the Church and to result in a 
larger response to other calls as well. The Church has a 
right to receive from the field something, as it were, in 
return for that which she has given. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the mission board to give to the Church all that 
is possible in order to enrich and inspire the Church’s life 
and not simply to urge it to fill the coffers of the mission 
board. Many church members quite fail to realize what 
wonderful things the Church is doing to-day in distant 
lands. Through its literature, by the wise use of mis- 
sionaries on furlough and through the members of the 
board themselves passing on what they know, the mis- 
sionary work of the Church should be made to stand 
out and appeal to the imagination as instinct with life 
and hope. 

It may also be pointed out in this connexion that the 
board owes it to the Church to seek her counsel in dealing 
with certain matters affecting church discipline that arise 
in the field. These questions when they arise give an 
opportunity for introducing the home Church to the 
actual conditions abroad. In dealing with unchristian 
social customs, in seeking to formulate the faith in relation 
to a different world of thought, in modifying methods of 
worship or in considering proposals for church union, 
opportunities arise that will help the Church to realize 
the nature and implications of missionary service and to 
render, through her leaders and scholars in particular, a 
peculiar service to the cause. It is for the board to see 
that such opportunities are not missed. 

At the present time mission boards should give special 
attention to the presentation of the work to the home 
Church. Tens of thousands of men have heard the call of 
their country to a service perilous and strenuous beyond 
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anything that they have hitherto attempted. In putting 
their hands to this terrible task they have gladly faced 
hardship, hunger, pain and death. The latent heroism 
of many who have never seemed to be other than very 
ordinary persons has been called out. In times of peace 
the Church of Christ ought to have been making such an 
appeal. When war is over, both men and women will 
look for some adequate sphere of service where they can 
throw in the whole of their manhood and womanhood for 
the sake of others. Will the Church be ready to utter 
the call? Much depends upon the way in which the mis- 
sionary enterprise is presented. Upon the mission boards 
falls the duty of making the appeal in living terms, not as 
an easy path, minimizing the sacrifice and smoothing the 
way, but as a great adventure of faith worthy of the 
best that can be given to it. 


Ill 


We now come to what is, perhaps, the most difficult 
aspect of the subject, namely the relation of the board to 
the mission in the field. In most cases the missionary 
body is so constituted as to maintain direct relationships 
in its corporate capacity with the home board. These 
relationships should be of the most intimate character, 
whilst necessarily maintained through minutes and official 
correspondence. There must never enter into the board’s 
attitude to the missionary body the spirit of dictatorship. 
The mission board is certainly the body through which 
the Church supports its ambassadors in the mission field 
and on it falls the duty of arranging financial matters ; 
but we have perpetually to remember that the two bodies 
are co-workers in a common enterprise. 

In order to maintain the most satisfactory relation- 
ships, and still more in order that the work entrusted to 
these two bodies may be rightly done, each should clearly 
understand its own function and that of the other. Con- 
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fusion, irritation and waste must result, and have resulted, 
from failure to define such functions and to keep within 
them. 

The peculiar service which the board at home can 
render is in relation to large questions of policy. It should 
be thoroughly well informed in regard to detail—not in 
order that it may determine detail, but simply in order 
that it may have the requisite knowledge for laying down 
broad policies and seeing that they are maintained. Such 
policies should be arrived at after close consultation between 
the board and the missionary body, and should be those 
into which both equally enter. Under the extreme pressure 
of special needs, and of circumstances which could not be 
foreseen when the policy was laid down, there is not in- 
frequently a temptation on the part of missionaries to press 
forward with work which is really in fundamental opposition 
to well-thought-out lines of policy. If the board begins to 
enter into every detail of the work, discussing the pros and 
cons with the missionaries, it may very easily lose sight of 
some large principles of policy which ought to be maintained, 
and which it is the special function of the board to maintain. 

One or two examples may be worth giving. A request 
comes from the field for a grant in order to purchase some 
property in an outstation. A flourishing work is going 
forward but the small congregation is very poor. The 
premises hitherto rented are likely to be sold over the 
head of the mission. No other place is available. A 
comparatively small sum of money will save the situation. 
A very good case is made out. The board that is moved 
mainly by its sympathies and that has its eye chiefly on 
detail may easily be persuaded to make the grant. The 
board that looks at principles first will see that in so doing 
it would be taking upon itself a duty that belongs to the 
Church in the field. I happen to know a case where a 
refusal on these grounds of such a request, hard to make 
and apparently likely to lead to the compulsory evacuation 
of the outstation, called forth a wholly unexpected response 
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in the Church on the field and led to their securing the 
property and also building their own premises. 

Or again, a sudden widespread demand for education 
leads the mission, under immediate pressure, to recommend 
a rapid increase of schools. ‘ Something must be done to 
meet the need.” What material is available must be used 
even though it be not the best. The board, asked to 
sanction such a proposal, may from the distance see more 
clearly than the missionary body that such an advance may 
be really a retrograde movement, involving a degradation 
of the level of education all round, the employment of non- 
Christian or partially qualified teachers and lack of adequate 
supervision. The real need may be the establishment in 
the first place of a normal school, or some other step calcu- 
lated to lay the needed foundation for the increase of 
primary schools. 

In such cases it is, perhaps, necessary for the board to 
withhold consent or to counsel a policy of delay. Whether 
such action should be of an advisory or legislative character 
will differ in different boards. It is always to be re- 
membered that certain factors in the situation will be 
known to the men on the spot as they cannot be known 
to board members. Generally speaking, I believe it is 
well to avoid any action which sets the board over against 
the mission. Clearly neither the missionaries nor the 
board can be asked to carry out policies with which they 
are not in agreement. Every effort should be made to 
convince rather than to override, maintaining the ideal 
of the board and the mission as co-operating bodies. In 
education, in the relation of one department of mission 
work to another, in preserving a true balance, and in develop- 
ing the indigenous Church on sound lines, the board should 
be able to supply elements that may not be so fully repre- 
sented in the mission body. 

If the board is rightly to exercise these important 
functions, great care should be taken to secure as its 
members men and women with wide and up-to-date know- 
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ledge of education, students of church history, social 
workers at home, doctors and men of affairs. It is well 
to add from time to time some of the younger leaders who 
can contribute new ideas and are in touch with modern 
movements. On my own board we have recently con- 
stituted an advisory committee on education which keeps 
in direct touch with educational missionaries, offers expert 
advice on curricula, supplies information about recent 
books, holds itself in readiness to answer questions, and 
generally serves to link up missionary education with 
the best thought of the day. When missionaries are on 
furlough they attend board meetings, and, still more 
important, their expenses are paid in attending the com- 
mittees having charge of their own field. In these they 
take a full share with great advantage both to themselves 
and to the board. Care has, of course, to be exercised 
in order that the board may not be unduly influenced by a 
missionary on furlough who may differ from action taken 
by the mission on the field. 

The board should also from time to time undertake 
careful inquiries into particular problems. In the case of 
my own board two such have recently been carried through, 
one into self-support and another into educational work. 
A great deal of work has been involved. Principles have 
been studied as stated by missionaries and missionary 
leaders. The application of these to our own particular 
problem has been considered, and certain recommenda- 
tions have been sent to the fields for their consideration, 
which have proved to be of considerable value to the mis- 
sion as well as to the board.’ An investigation which 
seems peculiarly needed at the present time, and one likely 
to be most fruitful, is on the relation of the missionary to 
the social and economic conditions in the East, in order to 
bring to bear the best experience of the West in a more 
practical and living way. Such investigations draw the 


?I should be glad to send reports of these investigations to any person specially 
interested.—H. T. H. 
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attention of missionaries to the deeper problems of their 
work, they are of great educational value to the board, 
and they serve to bring about an interchange of thought 
and experience between the different fields and to use the 
experience of other missions. The board may also work 
out, in consultation with the mission, a definite and detailed 
policy for a field for a certain period and revise it periodic- 
ally. Once adopted, it should be the duty of the board to 
see that it is not departed from unless good cause be shown. 

Within the compass of this paper it is impossible fully 
to deal with the relation of the board to the Church in the 
mission field. My own view is that this relationship should 
be through the mission rather than direct, the board 
seeking to show that it regards the Church as an inde- 
pendent body and in no sense as dependent upon the board. 
Especially should this attitude be observed in regard to 
questions of union in the mission field. The board should 
frankly recognize the fact that the real problem of church 
unity is one which must, in the last resort, be decided by 
the indigenous Church, and not by the mission board or 
even by the missionaries. It is natural, however, that the 
Church on the field should look to the missionary body and 
to the mission board for some advice and guidance in deal- 
ing with so critical a question. The tendency of the mission 
board will probably be to safeguard any movement towards 
unity and to magnify the advantage which comes from 
the larger experience of an older Church. It seems to me 
that there is in this a very real danger. The Churches of 
the mission field, where they have been rightly founded, 
are in what might be termed a nascent condition. We 
know that nascent elements have the peculiar power of 
combining to form chemical compounds. The nascent 
Churches on the mission field have, I believe, the inherent 
power of combining and the natural instinct which leads 
to such combination. There can be no doubt that the 
kingdom of God would be greatly furthered if the Church 
were to be united. May not the way to union be found 
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through leaving these nascent elements free to combine, 
ourselves looking out for the lessons which we may learn 
as we watch the process, rather than hedging around the 
process of combining with so many limitations, and with 
such cautions won from our own timid experience, that 
the nascent stage is passed without any combination being 
made and the opportunity of learning the secrets of unity 
is gone for ever? It is generally recognized that we are 
watching in the mission field the same kind of processes as 
those which took place in the life of the Church during the 
first century of its existence. There is the same exuberant 
faith, the same triumph over evil spirits and the same hand- 
to-hand conflict with gross sins even in the Church itself. 
Great though the lessons be which are to be drawn from 
the experience of the long history of the Church, we find 
certain characteristics in the first generation which we seem 
to long for in vain in our organized Christian life in the 
West. May not these characteristics be the very thing 
which, if we could but leave the Churches on the mission 
field more to themselves, would solve for us the problem of 
church unity and many other problems too, perchance ? 
The policy, therefore, for which I would plead is that each 
mission board should seek through its missionaries to give 
the full Gospel, as we see it, to the Church, and to avoid 
anything like watering it down in order that there might be 
a dead uniformity in our message, but, at the same time, to 
leave the Church to which we give this gift unfettered in its 
groping after unity. Combinations might be formed which 
would startle us: actions might be taken which would seem 
to us contrary to our disciplines and our rubrics: things 
which we should call gross mistakes might be made. But 
if, as we surely believe, the Spirit of God is in His Church, 
may He not, through such experiences, lead us all into 
a truer understanding of His will for His children ? 
Henry T. HODGKIN 











A NOTE ON THE INCOME OF MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETIES IN 1917-1918 


Ir was purposed, as already announced in these pages, to 
publish in this number of the Review a Missionary Survey 
of the Home Base, similar to those which have appeared 
in preceding years, and preparation had been made to- 
wards it. But the circumstances of the time, which 
include retarded communication with other countries 
arising out of protracted war, have rendered difficult the 
collection of adequate material and made it impossible to 
bring the task to a satisfactory conclusion. The project 
has, therefore, as a whole been abandoned for the present. 

There are, however, certain facts regarding the income 
of missionary societies during the last year which are 
important not only in themselves but because of what 
lies behind them. They show that the maintenance of 
missions is to a large extent ensured; they also throw 
light upon the re-action of the Christian Church to the 
influences brought to bear upon it in the furnace of war. 
A summary of these facts, so far as it has been possible 
to ascertain them, is presented here. 

In Great Britain, where the strain in every department 
of life has been severe and circumstances have been more 
adverse than in any previous year of war, the financial 
situation as a whole calls for profound thankfulness. At 
a meeting of the Secretaries’ Association in London on 
April 17, 1918, out of fifteen missionary societies whose 
representatives were present thirteen reported an income 
larger than that of the previous year and ten the highest 
income on record. A wider examination of the finances 
of British missions—Anglican, Presbyterian, Free Church 
and interdenominational—shows that the favourable report 


presented at this meeting applies generally, and in about 
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the same proportion. To quote only a few examples out 
of many, the ordinary income of the Church Missionary 
Society reached the remarkable total of £404,646, the 
largest ever known in its history ; the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society increased its income by £14,681, re- 
ceiving £7000 more than was expected; the London 
Missionary Society for the first time received a sum larger 
than had been sought from its home constituency, and for 
the third year in succession shows a considerable balance 
of receipts over expenditure ; and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which issued 9,887,180 volumes of the Scrip- 
tures during the year ending March 1918, reports a record 
income of £299,280, and an Emergency Fund of over 
£387,000. A few of the smaller societies are, however, 
facing accumulated deficits and some have failed to secure 
a much-needed increase of income. In the societies’ 
statements encouragement is frequently drawn from the 
fact that increase of income has not for the most part 
come from legacies or large benefactions, but has flowed 
in through all the ordinary channels of work. The advance 
in congregational giving is noted again and again. ‘A 
wonderful year’; ‘a record year’; ‘an exceedingly 
good year’; ‘the best year since the war began’; ‘the 
best year we have ever had ’—are phrases taken from the 
latest financial statements. A feature of special interest is 
the stirring amongst Jewish missions which are said to be 
‘ evidently coming into their own.’ 

Information just received from Australia shows that in 
spite of war conditions many of the missionary organiza- 
tions are able to report considerable advance in income. 

Owing to delay in the arrival of expected information 
concerning North America it is only possible to say that 
many boards report an increased income, some a record 
one, and that notwithstanding the substantial amount 
subscribed to Syrian and Armenian relief and various war 
funds. Large schemes put forward by some of the leading 
mission boards for the education of their constituencies 
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and the enlargement of their financial resources are meeting 
with ready support. For example, in connexion with 
the approaching centenary of Methodist missions, the 
northern, southern and Canadian Methodists are uniting 
in a great educational and financial campaign which aims 
at a fund of $40,000,000 ; under the leadership of a strong 
group of Baptist laymen a fund of $1,000,000 was being 
raised during March 1918; and the Reformed Church in 
America has almost completed a fund of $75,000 for the 
extension of its work in Amoy. There is evidence that 
the striking Message to Mission Boards issued by the Com- 
mittee of Counsel and Reference in June 1917, in which, in 
view of the challenge of the war, a call was sounded to ‘ regard 
no effort as too exhausting and no sacrifice as too great’ in 
order to revitalize missionary agencies and stimulate new 
and daring advances has not fallen unheeded to the ground. 

Statements from continental missionary societies, as 
far as they have been received, show that for them also 
the year has in many cases been one of financial encourage- 
ment. The Paris Evangelical Society, though reporting 
a heavy fall in income from foreign sources, states that the 
French Protestant communities have been able in very 
difficult circumstances to maintain the normal level of 
their gifts, and that even with an outstanding deficit the 
mission ‘looks forward with the greatest confidence’ and 
is working towards its pre-war budget. The Mission 
Suisse Romande, which has completed the re-organization 
referred to last year and is now controlled by a committee 
representative of six churches and associations, closed the 
year 1917 without deficit, owing largely to decreased ex- 
penditure and the increase of receipts from Africa. In 
Scandinavia the financial position is reported to be generally 
satisfactory. The Swedish Church Mission has received 
an increase of income amounting to 85 per cent and the 
Norwegian Missionary Society had in 1917 an income of 
Kr.200,000 above that of the preceding year. 


G. A. G. 
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EARLY AND MODERN ZOROASTRIANISM 


Earty Zoroastrianism. The Hibbert Lectures, Second Series. By James 
Hore Movutron. London: Williams & Norgate. os. 6d. net. 1913. 
Tue Treasure or tHe Magi: A Study of Modern Zoroastrianism. By James 


Hore Mourton. London: Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 
1918. 


THE tragic death in an open boat at sea of the author of the above 
volumes, a victim of Teutonic ‘ frightfulness,’ as a result of the 
torpedoing of the s.s. City of Paris, adds a poignant interest to the 
second work, of which the actual manuscript perished with its 
writer; though fortunately the provident preparation of three 
exact typewritten copies, one of which came safe by post, has pre- 
served to us this ripe product of his scholarship. But no such 
external circumstance of tragedy was needed to give his book the 
profound interest which will appeal to every reader, and especially 
to every student of the soul of the East and the religious history of 
mankind. 

Professor J. H. Moulton was chiefly known, and probably will 
always be chiefly known, as ‘ the foremost expert in New Testament 
Greek,’ to quote the epithet bestowed upon him by Harnack, It 
was only during the last three or four years of his life that he suddenly, 
and almost unexpectedly, appeared among the front ranks of oriental 
scholars. The two books named above practically represent the 
whole of his work in this direction,’ though his charming little volume, 
Early Religious Poetry of Persia, issued by the Cambridge University 
Press in 1911, already gave promise of thoroughly scholarly work 
in the field, too little cultivated (in this country), of Avestan re- 
search. It fortunately led to his selection as the Hibbert Lecturer 
for 1912, and the publication of the lectures in the first volume 
named at once commanded the attention of the world of oriental 
learning, as a contribution of first-rate importance to the discussion 

1 Another smaller and slighter book, much on the lines of his posthumous volume, 


comprising lectures delivered to the Parsis in Bombay, and entitled The Teaching of 


Zarathushtva, was published during his year’s residence in India (Bombay: P. A. 
Wadia. R.1t. 1916). 
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of the many obscure problems which still shroud the study of that 
once great imperial religion that claims Zoroaster (Zarathushtra is 
his real name) as its prophet and first preacher. I do not pretend 
to say that Moulton has definitely solved all—or perhaps any—of 
those much debated, if not insoluble, problems. But at least he has 
approached them with a clear and well-balanced judgment, with 
honest impartiality and with a rich equipment of accurate scholar- 
ship that must command the respect of every expert. 

This is not the place to set forth in detail the many questions 
to which Moulton has contributed the results of his ripe erudition 
and clear thinking. It must suffice to state very briefly that, among 
those vexed problems which divide, perhaps always will divide, 
Iranian scholars, he ‘ came down on the side of the hedge’ (to use 
his own expression) among those who still maintain a much higher 
antiquity for Zarathushtra and the origins of his religion than has 
been held by most modern scholars—that is, the tenth rather than 
the sixth century B.c.; in favour, likewise, of Bactria (following 
Spiegel and his school) rather than Media as the prophet’s birth- 
place ; and in the belief that the Achsemenian ‘Great Kings’ of 
Persia, at least from Darius onward, were Zoroastrians by religion. 
Whilst I confess that I cannot see my way to follow him on these 
three weighty points of religious history, I readily admit that he has 
done much to strengthen the positions indicated. But his great and 
most far-reaching contribution to Avestan research is his very definite 
theory as to Magianism and the Magi. It is generally known that 
the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, styled Avesta, consists of two 
distinct portions, one, admittedly more archaic in language and 
more spiritual and elevated in style, comprises the Gathas, those 
sacred hymns which modern scholarship agrees with tradition in 
attributing, at least in great part, to Zarathushtra himself. The 
rest and far larger part, of varied styles and epochs and in more 
modern language, is known as the ‘ Younger Avesta.’ It contains 
not only hymns but ceremonial ritual, historical and mythical 
traditions, casuistry and very evident traces of a pre-existing 
nature-worship, and especially a well-developed dualism. On the 
whole, it is on a much lower plane of spirituality than the Gathas, 
Now Moulton’s theory is that the Magi were not, as has hitherto 
been held, an Iranian race of priests, but a distinctly foreign element, 
not Aryan at all, but a Turanian priesthood, Central Asian shamans, 
who, somehow or_other, it is not clear how, managed to get hold 
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so completely of the national Persian religion of Zoroastrianism or 
Mazdeism, and to revolutionize it so entirely, that the very name 
Magianism became identified with the older name, the prophet him- 
self became called a ‘ Magus,’ and to the Greeks the ‘ Magi’ came to 
signify the priesthood of the Persian religion. Thus all those strange, 
sometimes puerile, sometimes unworthy, elements of later Zoroastrian- 
ism in the Younger Avesta were not indigenous developments, but 
foreign importations. The Turanian Magi played the réle of the 
cuckoo in the Avestan nest. 

I have dwelt at some length on this original thesis of Professor 
Moulton, because it is the main doctrine of his first book, the Hibbert 
Lectures, and also occupies the first half of his second and last book, 
with which we are more directly concerned. 

The title of that book, The Treasure of the Magi, contains a re- 
ference to Matthew ii, 11. As far back as 1902 I had sought to show 
in an article in The Dublin Review that the ‘ Wise Men,’ the payor, 
whose journey to Bethlehem is narrated in the First Gospel, were 
almost certainly Zoroastrian priests from Persia. To a writer of the 
Apostles’ time ‘ Magi from the East’ would as clearly indicate such 
Mazdean ‘ mobeds,’ as ‘ Lamas from the North,’ in the mouth of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Kim, would at once be understood as meaning 
Buddhist priests from Tibet. Of course the idea was by no means 
new: it was common teaching among the early fathers, SS. Clement 
of Alexandria, Ephrem, Basil, Chrysostom and others ; and is clearly 
contained in the well-known Nestorian inscription at Si-ngan-fu in 
China. 

Professor Moulton’s posthumous work is, of course, written from 
a different angle to his former and larger book. In accordance with 
the idea of the series to which it belongs (‘ The Religious Quest of 
India ’), it approaches its subject from what may be called broadly 
the missionary standpoint. Its appeal is as much to the earnest 
Parsis of India as to European scholars—or rather more directly 
to the former. In this case the idea of ‘ Quest’ is particularly 
appropriate. It may be said to be a serious invitation to the religious 
Zoroastrians of to-day to take up the ‘ quest’ of those Mobeds of 
old, enlightened priests of their national faith, who said ‘ We have 
seen His star in the East and are come to adore Him’; and, going 
back to the earliest and highest Avestan teaching of the great 
Iranian prophet, even transcending that of those pious Magi them- 
selves, see whether that doctrine does not really lead, star-like, to 
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the finding of the long-expected ‘ Séshyant ’ (Saviour) in Bethlehem. 
I do not expect that his book will altogether please his Parsi friends, 
though I am quite sure that it will be received with the broad-minded 
and tolerant respect characteristic of their attitude towards western 
scholarship. The great sympathy, the unstinted admiration which 
Moulton displays throughout all his writings for the Zoroastrian 
faith in its higher aspects—a faith which a Jesuit theologian has 
quite justly styled ‘the highest religious result to which human 
reason, unaided by revelation, can attain ’—will secure him a patient 
and unprejudiced hearing. The most striking, and to my mind 
most convincing, part of his friendly criticism of the Zoroastrian 
system as a whole, even from the time of its founder, is the concluding 
chapter, showing that the one element lacking amid all the excellences 
of that great religion is that of Divine Love. The one supreme 
God of Zarathushtra, with all his sublime attributes of wisdom, 
power, sanctity, truth, justice and the rest, does leave his votary 
somewhat cold, because this note of love seems absent, even in the 
most noble and inspired utterances concerning ‘the cold, pure 
splendour of Ahur Mazda.’ This is the more remarkable by way 
of contrast, not only with Christianity, but even with the perfervid 
personal devotion of the Persian Sufis and various pantheistic cults 
of India. 

In conclusion, Professor Moulton’s last work may be recommended 
as one of the very best of the excellent series to which it belongs. 


L. C. CaSARTELLI 
St Bepe’s CoLtEGE, MANCHESTER 





A SIMPLE BOOK ON RELIGIONS OF THE EAST 


Poputar Aspects oF OrieNnTAL Rexicions, By L. O. Hartman, Ph.D. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, $1.55. 1917. 


THERE is an ambiguity in the title of this volume that needs explana- 
tion. It might mean either aspects of oriental religions that are 
popular among their adherents, or aspects that can be presented 
popularly to occidental readers. It is mainly in the second sense 
that the title is to be understood. It is simply written so as to be 
easily read, and the writer has aimed throughout at sustaining the 
interest of his readers. The numerous illustrations show the same 
intention. Attention is called to this feature not by way of dis- 
paragement, but rather of commendation. Many will read this 
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volume who would not study a more systematic treatment of the 
subject ; and it is to the advantage of the foreign mission enterprise 
that there should be widely spread knowledge both of the lights and 
the shadows of the religions which are the rivals of Christianity. 

The writer has both read and travelled extensively. The lists of 
books he gives at the end of his chapters will not only be useful to 
his readers but show also at what pains he has been to inform him- 
self by study. It is not, however, the reproduction of his reading 
by the writer that gives special value to his volume, but his record 
of what he has himself seen and heard. He has visited many sacred 
spots in Japan, China, India and Ceylon, and has witnessed many 
sacred rites and customs. He presents to us accordingly the 
religions that he deals with not only as they appear in literature 
but as they are in life. In this respect the first sense of the title 
suggested above also holds good ; it is with religion as it is practised 
and has influence among the people that he for the most part con- 
cerns himself. We are in close contact with actuality in most of his 
narrative. 

He has one qualification for his task—a sincere and generous 
appreciation of the necessity and value of religion for man, and he 
accordingly seeks to judge not only justly but kindly the varied 
forms that the religious spirit in man has assumed. At the same 
time he is as free of partiality as of prejudice, and seeks to show 
the defects as well as the excellences of the religions he deals with. 
He is thoroughly sympathetic to Christian missions, and recognizes 
that Christ can be to and do for the race what no other religious 
teacher has been able to accomplish. He gives due place to the 
influence missions are exerting, not only in making converts but in 
leading adherents of other religions to reform their own beliefs and 
customs so as to bring them into closer accord with the common 
reason and conscience which Christian missions are spreading through- 
out the world. 

The book has defects that, it may be, its purpose necessarily 
involved. The treatment is not as thorough and orderly as the 
serious student of the subject might desire. There are passages 
interesting but irrelevant. It can, however, be warmly commended 
as adequately fulfilling the intention which the author in the modesty 
of his title claims for it. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE 
New Co.iece, Lonpon 
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STUDIES IN JAPANESE BUDDHISM 


Srupies in Japanese Buppuism. By Aveusr Karu Reiscnaver, Professor in 
Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 1917. 


AT last there has been given to us a critical and competent account 
of Japanese Buddhism by a writer and scholar who is able to consult 
the native authorities of Japan, and has read and seen at first hand 
what Buddhism means to the Japanese people themselves. The 
account was overdue. For Northern Buddhism at least, Japan is 
religiously the premier state ; and no true appreciation of the cha- 
racter and developments of the Mahayana is possible that does not 
take into fullest consideration the experience and teaching and 
speculation of Japan. The late Professor Arthur Lloyd had pre- 
pared the way, and wrote essays and monographs most sympathetic 
and illuminating. Few if any foreigners have been so closely in 
touch with Japanese thought, or so fitted by nature and long inter- 
course to follow out and elucidate to others its varied ramifications. 
Had he lived, it was the hope of many to receive from his competent 
hand an appreciation and detailed history of the development of 
Buddhist thought and influence in the kingdom of the Far East. 
In him the Japanese lost a true friend, and his comparatively early 
death deprived the religious culture of the East of one of its 
most interested and observant exponents. It is pleasant to read 
the tribute which Dr Reischauer pays to his predecessor. 

The lectures of which this volume consists were delivered by the 
author five years ago in connexion with the Deems Lectureship of 
Philosophy at New York University. In a brief preface we are told 
that they have been ‘almost entirely rewritten and considerably 
expanded.’ Dr Reischauer holds the office of Professor of Ethics 
and Philosophy in a missionary school in Tokyo; and while his 
attitude is eminently fair and appreciative towards Buddhism, the 
Christian tone of the book is decisive and fearless. To him, as to 
all true students of religion, Christianity has everything to gain from 
the fullest investigations and recognition of the best in other faiths. 

Dr Reischauer deals with a great subject in historical order, 
tracing the rise, development and present position and influence of 
the school of Buddhism dominant in Japan ; and he adds a forecast 
of the future, which is of necessity conjectural, but will be recognized 
as moderate and restrained. The several lectures are as follows : 
Buddhist Origins, Development of Primitive Buddhism into 
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Mahayana Buddhism, Developments of Buddhism in Japan, the 
Buddhist Canon as known in Japan, Outline of Main Doctrines of 
Japanese Buddhism, Buddhist Ethics, and the Place of Buddhism 
in Japanese Life—Past, Present and Future. It will be obvious 
at once that these chapters are of very different interest and im- 
portance. In chapter 1, and more or less in chapter 11, the author is 
traversing well-known ground and recounting a history upon which 
numerous and authoritative publications exist. There was little 
if anything new to be added; although it should be said that the 
independence and critical facility of the scholar are apparent on every 
page. As far as the present state of our knowledge admits, the 
main features of the rise and early progress of Buddhism in India 
are well established and are familiar to every student. While 
it is true therefore that the treatment of the history by a fresh 
mind has its value, it is to be regretted that Dr Reischauer did not 
more lightly pass this by, if it was necessary to discuss the subject 
at all, and give us more from the stores of specialist knowledge and 
research on themes on which he may claim to be an expert. The 
somewhat meagre extracts selected from Japanese authors at the 
close of chapter vi under the title of ‘ Buddhist Gold Nuggets ’ might 
with great advantage have been amplified. It is much to be wished, 
indeed, that Dr Reischauer would publish complete renderings of 
the more important of these writings and thus make them accessible 
to English readers. Some of the Amida books have been published 
in English or German, but, as far as the present writer knows, except 
the Mahayana texts in the ‘Sacred Books of the East,’ little or 
nothing of the scriptures of the other sects. Some years ago a 
valuable series of ‘ Quellen der Religionsgeschichte’ was projected 
and in part carried out, but publication was delayed even before 
the war, and the series is now in abeyance, if it has not been 
abandoned. Among Buddhist books it included a translation of 
the Dighanikaya by Dr Otto Franke. 

To the majority of readers the third chapter of this book will 
present probably most that is novel and interesting. Dr Reischauer 
is here, as elsewhere indeed, treading on ground that is familiar to 
himself; but to those unacquainted with Japan it is for the most 
part unknown. Yet religiously and historically the rise and progress 
of Buddhism in that country, its influence upon and reaction against 
Shinto beliefs and Confucian practice, its borrowings from the former 
faith and from Christianity and its contribution to the national life 
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and character, furnish forth a story of endless and surpassing interest. 
And as in belief, so in ritual and practice. The contrast between the 
orderly and beautiful Japanese temples and the small and often 
somewhat squalid shrines of some other Buddhist lands is very 
striking. Mahayana Buddhism is at its best in Japan. Moreover, 
while it is impossible to establish the contention of the Mahayanist 
writers that their form of doctrine and philosophy was thought out 
and expounded by the Buddha himself in the latter part of his life, 
it is equally impossible to disprove it. That the facts were in accord- 
ance with their belief is sufficiently likely. In so doing, however, 
philosophically at least, Gautama devised nothing novel or peculiar 
to himself. The philosophy of the Mahayana is purely Indian, its 
metaphysics are the metaphysics of the Vedanta, and in this direc- 
tion it has made no advance upon Indian thought that anticipated 
Gautama’s day, and has ever since practically dominated Indian 
belief. If in their religious conceptions the Buddhist sects diverged 
far from the beaten paths of Indian faiths, in speculative philosophy 
their leading writers and thinkers, probably unconsciously to them- 
selves, are Vedantists. Mahayana Buddhism is a strange amalgam, 
all the more fascinating that the endeavour to follow the lines on 
which it has moved and to think out its conclusions so often leads 
to unexpected results. 

I do not know why Dr Reischauer makes a practice of writing 
the well-known title of Gautama Buddha as S’akyamuni, with an 
apostrophe instead of the usual conventional accent. It will 
certainly puzzle and mislead many readers. I have only noticed one 
misprint, but that is a rather bad one. On page 74, line 23, for 
‘ refuges ’ read ‘ refugees.’ 

The author has rendered a great service to students of religion 
in general, and especially to those who are interested in Northern 
Buddhism. As far as the reviewer’s knowledge goes there is no work 
in English, or in any other language outside Japan, which serves 
the same purpose or covers with any precision of detail the same 
ground. Dr Reischauer’s volume worthily fills a vacant place. 
It will be much appreciated by all who seek to know the truth con- 
cerning the history and teaching of one of the most influential and 
in some respects most spiritually minded religions of mankind. 

A. S. GEDEN 


HaArPENDEN 
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PRIMITIVE RITUAL AND BELIEF 


Pamitive Rirvat anp Bevier. An Anthropological Essay. By E. O. James. 
London: Methuen & Co. 5s. net. 1917. 


In this book the author supplies a felt want by studying anthropology 
from the standpoint of theology rather than of science. Not that 
he is in any way unscientific. He has a wide knowledge of his 
subject, and is commendably cautious in his generalizations, but his 
interests are all the time those of the theologian. His aim and 
point of view may be stated in the words of Robertson Smith: ‘To 
understand the ways of God with man, it is necessary to go back 
and see His work in its beginnings, examining the rudimentary 
stages of the process of revelation.’ In order to carry this out Mr 
James carefully examines the ritua] practices of primitive peoples, 
notably of the aborigines of Australia, and discusses their bearing 
on the whole question of primitive religion. He begins with a 
general survey of ritual and belief in primitive cult. He then dis- 
cusses in detail the rites associated with birth, initiation, marriage, 
death, food-seeking, rain-making, war, sacrifice and the consecrated 
life, and concludes with a survey of mythological tendencies and 
of the beginnings of theism. He has evidently a wide knowledge of 
the literature of the subject, and his treatment of it leaves nothing 
to be desired in point of accuracy and fullness of illustration. He 
makes good use of the comparative method, and though the wealth 
of the material at his disposal makes it sometimes difficult to see 
the wood for the trees he keeps certain definite ends pretty steadily 
in view. 

The general aim of the book is to discuss the origins of religion, 
and the religious value of the cults of primitive peoples. But it is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that Mr James seems from the first to distin- 
guish between divine revelation and an evolutionary process as 
though they were mutually exclusive explanations. He concludes 
that ‘the theory of a primitive revelation may be laid aside at once 
as untenable, and religion, like civilization, regarded as a product 
of evolution, or as a search after the unknown and the infinite’ 
(p. 229). But he also argues that religion belongs to man’s primitive 
consciousness, and that man by his very nature is driven to believe 
in a supernatural power. In other words, man is by nature religious, 
or at least capable of religion, and there is nothing to prevent the 
theologian seeing in this capacity the work ,of'God. If man ‘realizes 
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in a dim sort of way that God—considered as a mystical force— 
is continually about his path’ (p. 280), it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that God has something to do with a nature that functions in 
such fashion. The fact that this tendency in man follows a certain 
course of development, and is influenced by varying conditions of 
race, climate and the like, does not explain its origin or render such 
explanation unnecessary. 

Another interesting feature of Mr James’s work is his attempt 
to estimate the really religious value and quality of primitive cults. 
This he discovers in their power to further the life of the people and 
to make for progress, or, as Dr Marrett puts it in his introduction 
to the volume (p. xiii), ‘to enable these most ill-provided and be- 
nighted of human pilgrims to advance with hope and confidence 
on life’s journey.’ In this connexion Dr Marrett suggests the need 
for a definition of religion that would make it coextensive with cult ; 
and, from the point of view of the anthropologist, the term religion 
certainly should be made to include not only cult but the beliefs 
and ideas on which it is based. This will introduce a discussion of 
values as well as of facts, and the whole effect of Mr James’s inquiry 
is to show that there can be no complete survey of the subject save 
on these terms. He has opened up a most fascinating aspect of a 
very wide question and one that will bear a good deal more investi- 
gation. A closer application of the comparative method would 
probably be very fruitful in this connexion. 

Mr James’s book has also a certain value from the missionary 
point of view. It is an excellent example of the patient, and even 
reverent, spirit in which the study of savage cults should be ap- 
proached, and, without pressing resemblances too far, or suggesting 
illicit analogies, it shows how useful such a study may be to the 
Christian teacher. We are long past the stage at which the rites and 
ceremonies which he describes can be put down as works of the evil one ; 
and such work as his will make it more possible to find in them 
a foundation for better things. Every missionary now has to be 
something of an anthropologist, and a book like this will help him 
greatly by illustrating the right temper, as well as providing the 
materials, for the study of primitive man. 

W. B. SELBIE 


Oxrorp 
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THE WAY TO CATHAY 
Catuay anp THE Way Turner, A Collection of Medieval Notices of China, 
translated and edited by Colonel Sir Henry Yure, R.E., C.B., K.C.S.1. 
New edition, revised throughout in the light of recent discoveries by 


Henri Corpier, D.Litt. London: Quaritch for the Hakluyt Society. 
4 vols, £4,108. 1913-1916. 


WE feel no need to insist on the excellence of the two volumes which 
the late Sir Henry Yule published on Marco Polo and the divers 
authors who, from Greek and Latin antiquity down to the sixteenth 
century, contributed by their works still preserved to us to make 
China known to the western world. Marco Polo is by far the most 
prominent of those writers and, like most of them, he did not limit 
his narrative to the great empire of the Far East, then under Mongol 
sway, but described also such countries as were found on the way 
thither or adjacent to it. The importance of the ‘ book of marvels ’ 
which the Venetian traveller dictated, while a war prisoner in the 
hands of the Genoese, to Rusticiano of Pisa and which this companion 
of his captivity took down and accommodated in French garb, may 
indeed appear lesser to us when we peruse at a glance all the matter 
forming the compendium carefully collected and commented upon 
by Sir Henry Yule. We also come to think that more of China was 
known indeed to our forefathers than we were at first ready to admit. 
However, the bulk itself of Yule’s special edition of Marco Polo, 
compared with the two volumes he first devoted to all the other 
authors on China, ancient or medieval, is practically indicative of 
their respective value. Let us consider that Polo alone was equal 
to all the rest and that he fully deserved to be set apart. 

No chapter has therefore been detailed for him in Cathay and the 
Way Thither, intended for the remainder; the first edition of which 
work was issued in two volumes, in 1866, by the Hakluyt Society. 
The success met by it was such that copies were soon difficult to 
obtain ; prices went high for those which passed through occasional 
sales and the Hakluyt Society felt the necessity of having a new 
edition prepared to meet the requirements of the public. Sir Henry 
Yule was no more to revise his own work and add to its contents 
all that some fifty years of sinologic studies had brought to our 
eastern lore ; so Professor H. Cordier of Paris was applied to and he has 
done for Cathay and the Way Thither what he had already achieved in 
the second issue of Yule’s Book of Ser Marco Polo. 
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Through M. Cordier’s exertions, the bulk of the publication has 
been increased from two to four volumes. This indefatigable 
compiler has included therein copious matter which is new to the 
book, if not to science. When we speak of his personal labour and 
method, we take as granted that our readers know the first edition 
of Yule’s work, almost classical—to orientalists at least. Such a 
method is not unlike the manner in which Chinese compilers under- 
stand their own task, patiently augmenting by way of quotations 
the original text, which they preserve in its previous state, with 
such side accretions as are deemed to fit the subject, but always 
distinctly separated in print. This system, for which the former 
Benedictine monks were reputed, is also familiar to sinologues who 
have to search Chinese cyclopedias or repositories of science, such 
as the Yuan chien lei han, or even dictionaries published under 
imperial authority, inserting Tséng, new entries or corrections, 
to the original store. Thus, M. Cordier’s additions—quoted gener- 
ally from others—are placed between brackets [] and kept distinct 
from Yule’s original. 

We may find fault, from a sinologue’s point of view, with more 
than one detail in M. Cordier’s notes. Let us mention only that 
the T’ang emperor T’ai-tsung was not known by that name (his 
Miao-hao or historical title in the Ancestral Hall) till after his death 
and therefore during Theophilactus Simocatta’s lifetime (vol. i, 
p. 291). There is no reason to mention Namiai, an island at Foochow, 
in connexion with Nemptai or Nemtai (vol. i, p. 175). The literary 
or polite designation Fu-t’ai for the governor of a province (Hsiin-fu) 
was not to be introduced with reference to the T’ ai-fu of the Mongol 
period, a title which originated with the San kung (T° ai-shih, 
T’ai-fu and T’ai-pao) of remote antiquity and has come down to our 
own days after passing through the court nomenclature of Kublai 
Khan (p. 120). Curiously enough, the writer alludes here to .Li 
Hung-chang’s having been a Fu-t’ai (governor of a province) and 
leaves out the very title of T° ai-fu (strictly, T’ ai-izu t’ai-fu, or Grand 
Tutor of the Heir Apparent) which Li Hung-chang was to bear later 
on and which was included in his popular designation Li Fu-hsiang 
(Tutor-Minister Li). Such errors would not occur to some one 
conversant with Chinese. 

Now, if we compare the second edition of Cathay, as material is 
distributed through it, with its predecessor, we find that the first 
volume contains the preliminary essay on the intercourse between 
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China and the western nations previous to the discovery of the Cape 
route, which formed about one-half of the corresponding volume in the 
previous edition. The second volume has Odoric of Pordenone, 
whose work formed, in the first issue, only part of the second half 
of vol. ii, while the Latin and Italian texts of the same author, 
now inserted with more accuracy in the second volume, were formerly 
set at the very end of the whole publication. There are, of course, 
in this book, many references to the more complete Voyages en Asie 
du bienheureuw frére Odoric de Pordenone published in 1891 by M. 
Cordier. The third volume is composed of the reports of missionary 
friars, and of Rashiduddin, Pegolotti and Martignolli, whose relations 
—or parts thereof—formed only the beginning of vol. ii in former 
days; while the fourth volume is made up of extracts from Ibn 
Batuta and Benedict of Goés, followed by the general index, the 
whole representing about two-thirds of the previous second volume. 

To sum up our opinion on M. Cordier’s fresh issue of Yule’s book, 
we may pronounce it—in spite of various shortcomings with regard 
to the Chinese language and terminology—a very useful, handy and 
up-to-date compendium of our western knowledge about the medieval 
Orient, drawn from other sources than Marco Polo’s book. 

A. VISSIERE 


Paris 





THE FIRST ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHINA 


EncycLopaepia Sinica, By Samuet Courtine, Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 
2 vols. 1917. London: H. Milford. 1 vol. 1918. 


Tue first edition of the first attempt at an Encyclopedia of China 
must necessarily be easy to criticize and most difficult to treat fairly. 
It is all the more remarkable, then, that one’s first and abiding 
impression of this book is of its extreme excellence. Mr Couling 
has produced a book which every one who has to do with China 
must hasten to procure, which no missionary or resident in China 
who needs or cares to know about the land he lives in should be 
without. In a book of reference the paper, print, and so on, count 
for a great deal, but the really excellent get-up of these volumes 
seems to be the least of their virtues. The book is not faultless, 
but it is no exaggeration to say that among the faults actual mistakes 
of fact or misprints occupy an insignificant position. The serious 
faults, which are obvious enough, are such as are inseparable from 
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Mr Couling’s method and a first attempt. There are, for instance, 
omissions, such as lack of reference to Dr Duncan Main, a well- 
known missionary, and to the Hangchow Bore, one of the most 
wonderful natural phenomena in the world. While the book contains 
contributions of one sort or another from experts such as the lamented 
Ed. Chavannes, Gauthier, H. A. Giles, Frank Meyer, Paul Pelliot, 
Wu Lien-té, and many others, yet the greater number of the articles 
are no doubt written by Mr Couling himself. The result is some 
unevenness of treatment, and great unevenness of length. The 
author’s own articles, being many in number and generally com- 
pilations, are for the most part short and lay themselves open in 
a few cases to criticism with regard to the authorities used. An 
article, for example, on Moslems must not omit Vissiére or d’Ollone 
from the list of authorities. The contributed articles, while as a 
rule longer than the others, are naturally still uneven in their length. 
The result is at first sight almost comic. Confucius and Anti-foot- 
binding have 14 pages apiece; Buddhism 7} pages; Protestant 
Missions 88 pages (in vol. i alone); Peking 2 pages (about the same, 
we believe, as in the Encyclopedia Britannica); Post Office 5 pages ; 
Ah-lum-cheong (a notorious baker of Hongkong) has 34 lines, while 
Hongkong itself is allowed but 41 lines. Meteorology, by a first-rate 
authority from Zikawei observatory, occupies 124 pages. A moment’s 
reflection will convince us that Mr Couling would have been foolish 
not to accept and print the longer articles, some of them in scale 
and authority worthy of a twenty volume encyclopedia, because he 
could not bring all the rest up to proportionate dimensions. The 
most serious fault we have to find with the book is that it is too 
foreign ; not that it treats things with too much western method— 
it does not do that, but that it deals at quite disproportionate length 
with matters which are half or wholly foreign. Missions, the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank, the Post Office occupy far too much 
space, while the last deals only with the postal system set up by the 
foreign-controlled Customs service. In the same way Homicide tells 
us nothing of the Chinese law of homicide, but details the cases of 
homicide in which Europeans were involved in the old factory days 
at Canton ; and Libraries tells us nothing about the Chinese libraries 
and book collectors of the past or present, but about Dr G. E. 
Morrison’s library at Peking (now in Japan) and the collection of 
Chinese books at the British Museum. 

A second edition will most probably soon be called for, and it is 
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no small praise of the first to say that the changes will be many 
additions, some omissions, but comparatively few corrections. We 
feel sure that Mr Couling will welcome all criticisms and suggestions 
which may be sent to him privately with a view to making the second 
edition as accurate and complete as possible. 


A. C. MouLE 
TRUMPINGTON 





THE PRESENTATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO HINDUS 


Tue Presentation oF Curistianiry To Hinpus. New York: 25 Madison 
Avenue. 25 cents. 1917. 


Tuts pamphlet of 110 pages contains a report prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Board of Missionary Preparation on behalf of the 
Mission Boards of North America. It attempts to ‘ formulate for 
the benefit of missionary candidates and junior missionaries the 
religious mind of the people . . ., their inherited tendencies and 
natural view-points, their presuppositions and habitual lines of think- 
ing, the data of whatever nature with which he should be familiar 
who hopes to carry to them the Christian message and to get results.’ 
This is, of course, an extraordinarily difficult task, and that it is 
so is fully recognized by those who have undertaken it. At the 
same time there are few more hopeful indications of missionary 
advance than the recognition of its necessity, and the labour spent 
upon it by Dr J. B. Jones up to his death, and since then by Dr Frank 
K. Sanders, must be gratefully recognized. They and their colla- 
borators are pioneers, and the sense of indebtedness to those who 
have thus begun to blaze a track for the missionaries of the future 
through the jungle of Hinduism is none the less genuine, though it 
has to be accompanied by some criticisms, which, however, the 
editor expressly invites. 

One cannot help feeling that the plan of the book is unsatisfactory. 
It attempts what, in the space at its disposal, is impossible, and what 
in large measure has been done already by experts. The first two 
chapters, for example, on ‘Characteristic Qualities of the Hindu 
People’ and ‘ The Distinctive Features of their Religion,’ and the 
fourth on the ‘ Literature of Hinduism,’ are inevitably ineffective 
and at the same time largely superfluous. It would be very easy 
to point to misleading or unmeaning generalizations (e.g. ‘their 
religious thinking has a perfervid, oriental, hyperbolic character ’) 
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and to attempts to summarize a great doctrine in a sentence that 
are inevitably inadequate. For, as is indeed expressly stated, ‘ no 
people so diversified as the Hindus can be analysed in a paragraph.’ 
Such sections, on the other hand, as those that are headed ‘ Hindu- 
ism and Christianity Related,’ ‘ The Missionary’s Attitude towards 
the People’ and ‘ The Missionary’s Message to the Hindu People’ 
deal with subjects to which the whole attention of the committee 
might well have been directed and which present problems difficult 
enough to demand all their wisdom. Much that is said in this 
connexion is of great value and importance and cannot be too strongly 
pressed upon the attention of the young missionary—his need, for 
example, of discrimination, of fairness of judgment, of ‘ fortifying 
himself with a clear vision of the essentials of his own gospel.’ Other 
things again arouse dissent. Is there anything common to Christi- 
anity and Hinduism in the fact that ‘each recognizes a threefold 
conception of God’? Surely this resemblance is far too superficial 
and unreal to be noted at all. So also with the alleged parallelism 
in their idea of atonement. 

It is, of course, easy, as has been said, to criticize an under- 
taking as new and difficult as this is, and agreement in detail as to 
how Christianity is to be presented and how Hinduism is to be 
dealt with can hardly be hoped for. The general lines, however, of 
these chapters are undoubtedly well and truly laid, and they chiefly 
need to be expanded as they might be if the superfluous sections 
were omitted. Perhaps it is in sections x1 and xu, which attempt 
to outline a course of studies for a missionary to Hindus, that we 
find the true line of development for such a handbook as this. A 
course of study might be mapped out in much greater detail with 
fuller guidance as to books to be read under various heads. This 
might be sketched not only in general outline for the whole of Hindu- 
ism, but also with more particularity for different areas of India. 
Thus a missionary whose field was to be the Maratha country might 
be advised to read such historical works as Ranade’s Rise of the 
Maratha Power, Rawlinson’s Sivaji, Keene’s M. Sindia; such 
biographies as the lives of Baba Padmanji, Nehemiah Goreh and 
Pandita Ramabai, and Jogendra Singh’s life of Malabari; such a 
novel as Meadows Taylor’s Tara; and such guides to the popular 
religion and literature as are afforded by Fraser and Marathe’s 
Tukaram, Acworth’s Ballads of the Marathas and Murray Mitchell’s 
and Kincaid’s books. 
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The bibliography has been very carefully prepared and is most 
valuable. But inevitably there are omissions. For example, there 
is no mention of Kabir—neither Tagore’s Hundred Poems nor West- 
cott’s Kabir and the Kabir Panth; nor is D. C. Sen’s important History 
of Bengali Language and Literature noted. There are a number of 
misprints, especially of Indian names, 


N. MAcnicoL 
Poona 





THE PRESENTATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN CONFUCIAN 
LANDS 


Tue Presentation or Curistianity 1N Conrucian Lanps. The Report of a 
Committee appointed by the Board of Missionary Preparation. New 
York: 25 Madison Avenue. 1917. 


THE main bulk of this report, which has been prepared under auspices 
similar to those which produced the report on the Presentation of 
Christianity to Hindus, is divided into two parts, the first for the 
guidance of the candidate studying and reading at home, the second 
by way of suggestion to junior missionaries. It is not an unfavour- 
able criticism to say that the matter of the report is not covered 
by its title. We have more of the preparation of the missionary for 
Confucian lands than of the actual presentation of Christianity there. 
No one need complain of this. It is only the adequately prepared 
missionary who can truly present his message. 

A careful reading of the pamphlet suggests a general criticism 
which can be most easily put in the form of a question: ‘Is the 
report a guide to study or itself the thing to be studied?’ Asa guide 
to study it might have been much shorter. It is in fact so full as to 
be in danger of being taken as the thing to be studied, and yet if it 
were to be so taken it is not full enough to be satisfactory. It would 
be a calamity for any candidate to think that he was much advanced 
towards the ambitious objective outlined on pages 16 and 17 by the 
reading of Part I. This part, however, contains a great deal of 
information, perhaps not always selected or set forth in proportion 
to its importance, but for the most part such as a candidate may 
usefully know, if he will take pains to get his knowledge well 
bottomed, to use Locke’s phrase, by reference to more original 
sources. The addition of explicit references to Appendix D— 
Selected Readings for Specific Subjects—would help to keep the 
necessity of this before the reader. 
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In Part II the sections on the presentation of Christianity are 
of prime importance. The matters raised as points of contact or 
repulsion between Christianity and Confucianism are in the main 
correctly taken. One general criticism may be hazarded. The 
missionary is rightly warned of the subordinate importance of mere 
argumentation. Yet from the presentation of Christianity here 
sketched, the impression left on one’s mind is one rather of imparting 
dogmatic instruction than of helping to spiritual discovery. For 
instance, the missionary would be ill-advised who allowed himself 
to be led to take one side in an argument of which the opposed theses 
were the opening lines of the Trimetrical classic on the one side and 
the biblical assertion ‘ All have sinned’ on the other. All such 
argument is surely irrelevant to the presentation of Christianity. 
What is relevant is the sinfulness of both missionary and Confucian 
friend, and the missionary will best help his friend not by discussing 
‘human nature,’ but by leading him to see himself in the light of Jesus 
Christ. The vision of Jesus will convince the Confucian of his own 
sinfulness, which is the essential thing, and ultimately to see Confucius 
too in the light of truth. So, with regard to the person of Jesus 
Christ, arguments turning on the distinction between divinity and 
deity (p. 109) are of very questionable value in the case of one who 
has not so far seen Jesus as to be already in some sense a disciple, 
and once as a disciple he sets out on the path of obedience he will 
discover Jesus for himself as his Lord and his God. Sufficient 
emphasis is not laid on this personal vital approach to Christian 
faith, and on the missionary’s place as fellow-pilgrim in the path of 
spiritual discovery. The presentation of Christianity is conditioned, 
of course, by the mind of the presenter as much. as by the mind of 
him to whom it is presented, and perhaps this criticism rests on a 
difference between the report and the reviewer in the angle from 
which they seek to apprehend the common faith. 

With regard to miracles and the doctrine of the resurrection, 
attention is rightly drawn to the effect of western science on the 
Chinese mind. It is going too far to say that those who have not 
been affected by ‘occidental discussions of liberal religion’ are 
usualy open to the Christian message. The references to popular 
belief in marvels (p. 109) and instances of resuscitation (p. 104) are 
misleading. Of such beliefs the prudent missionary will say ‘ Non 
tali auxilio.’ 

The more general advice given to the missionary is, on the whole, 
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sound (e.g. the emphasis on politeness). One is glad to see the junior 
missionary encouraged to pursue lines of special study. The 
appendices, with the possible exception of the list of books and tracts 
suited for work among the Chinese, are useful, especially the brief 
course of specialized reading for Far Eastern candidates and selected 
readings on specific subjects. The list of studies of special value 
for one who is to be a missionary in Confucian lands should be made 
more definite and the bibliography more critical. There are some 
infelicities of expression which should be removed. 


P. J. MACLAGAN 
Lonpon 





AMERICA’S SHARE IN THE CHRISTIAN OCCUPATION 
OF AFRICA 


Tue Curistian Occupation oF Arrica. Proceedings of the Africa Conference 
held in New York City, November 1917. New York: Committee of 
Reference and Counsel. 1917. 


Tue American contribution to the evangelization of Africa has been 
relatively smaller than in the principal mission fields of Asia. It is 
therefore encouraging, at a time when the Christian Church is con- 
fronted as a result of the war with large new tasks and difficult 
problems in Africa, to find the American mission boards meeting to 
consider their responsibilities towards the peoples of that continent. 
The present report contains the papers read at a conference attended 
by representatives of twenty-four American mission boards, the 
discussions which followed and the findings reached by the con- 
ference. Statistical tables and a set of eight coloured charts are 
given in an appendix. 

The report is marked by an inspiring largeness of view. It was 
the manifest aim of the conference to see the continent as a whole, 
to plan for its evangelization on large lines and to endeavour to 
meet its needs through the effective co-operation of the various 
agencies engaged in the work of evangelization. A valuable paper 
by Dr James H. Franklin on ‘ Some Possible Forms for Co-operation 
on the Congo’ reviewed the possibilities of missionary co-operation 
in an area in which travel and intercourse are difficult and frequent 
missionary conferences and standing interdenominational missionary 
committees, such as exist in mission fields like India and China, are 
not practicable. The conference faced courageously the powerful 
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forces with which Christianity has to reckon in the attempt to win the 
African peoples—the pressure of a materialistic western civilization 
and the rapid spread of Islam among pagan tribes. It was also 
fully sensible of the reaction of the attitude of governments on 
missionary work and clearly recognized that a policy of frank under- 
standing and friendly co-operation between missions and govern- 
ments must be definitely aimed at in the interests of the peoples of 
Africa, Emphasis was repeatedly laid on the necessity of mission- 
aries learning the language of the governing power, and plans were 
put forward and found general] assent for making French the medium 
of higher education in the areas of the Congo occupied by the societies 
represented at the conference. 

It was accepted as an axiom that Africa must be saved by the 
Africans, and much attention was given to the training of Africans 
for work on behalf of their own people. There was general agree- 
ment regarding the importance of industrial training. The report 
contains a considerable amount of useful information on this subject 
based on experience. At the same time the conference recognized 
that there is much more to be done by American missions in this 
direction than has yet been attempted. A paper by Professor Harlan 
P. Beach on ‘ Bible Courses for Lower and Higher Schools in Africa’ 
made a deep impression. Hearty endorsement was given by African 
missionaries to his plea for the co-operation of biblical scholars, 
specialists in religious education and students of the folk-lore and 
psychology of primitive peoples in the preparation of suitable graded 
courses of Bible instruction for use in African schools. 

The conference proposed the appointment of a permanent com- 
mittee to watch African interests and to plan broadly for the needs 
of the continent. If such a committee can lead the American 
mission boards in a definite advance on the lines laid down in this 
report, a step of great importance will have been taken towards 
repairing the devastation which the war has brought to Africa. 

J. H. OtpHAm 


EpINBURGH 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Manual of Inter-Church Work. Introduction by Fred. B. 
Smith. Edited by Roy B. Guild (New York : Commission on Inter- 
Church Federation of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 60 cents. 1917). This handbook contains reports prepared 
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by eight sub-commissions—on comity, community evangelism, home 
and foreign missions, social service, religious education, religious 
publicity, international justice and goodwill and principles and 
methods of organization—for presentation to the Congress on the 
Purpose and Methods of Inter-Church Federation which met at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, last October. These reports, together 
with an introductory record of the spirit and proceedings of the 
Congress, represent the development both in conception and in 
work of the recent widespread movement towards the unified 
action of Christian forces in America. Each report embodies actual 
experience and lays down principles for the future. To a mere 
reader the book is bewildering because of the mass of organization 
described and the number of perils charted, but to the local worker 
who desires to initiate or take part in inter-church work in a specified 
area and for a specified end the complexity will vanish and the work- 
ing value of the book become clear. Those who follow its methods 
will not blunder into creating machinery that finds its end in 
itself. Up to the present, local federations seem to have de- 
veloped inter-church work mainly along evangelistic, social and 
educational lines, but in a thoughtful and well-balanced report the 
sub-commission on home and foreign missions indicates how the 
already well-established work of societies and boards might be 
supplemented by united organization for, inter alia, missionary 
study, missionary intercession and missionary campaigns. 


Asoka. By J. M. Macphail, M.D. (Calcutta: The Association 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper 
edition (for India only), 9d. 1918). The essential unity of life was 
an underlying thought in Indian philosophical writing; Gautama 
Buddha applied it in the ethical sphere, and the great Emperor Asoka 
took it out into the sphere of politics, and built an empire in India 
which overcame the barriers of ‘ border, breed and birth.” He is a 
grand and inspiring figure ; as Dr Macphail says, ‘ He is part of the 
heritage of which India may well feel proud, and his example should 
inspire the young men of India to-day with the noble ambition to 
spend their lives for the moral and spiritual progress of their country, 
and for the temporal and eternal welfare of their fellow-men.’ It 
has been said that ‘the chief value of great men is to fertilize the 
imagination of adolescents,’ and Dr Macphail has done good service 
to the youth of India in giving them in this cheap and compact form 
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the full story of the great emperor missionary. The ‘ Heritage of 
India ’ series, of which this volume is part, aims at putting some of 
the treasures of India’s past into the hands of her people in this cheap 
and attractive form, and the editors have wisely sought for writers 
largely in the ranks of missionaries, many of whom know the books 
as well as the people. Dr Macphail is a medical missionary in North 
India, and to him therefore the figure of Asoka, who was a pioneer 
of hospitals as well as of missions, has a double interest. He has 
done his work admirably, and the book, though it is only 88 pages 
long, throws a good deal of light upon early Buddhism as well as upon 
the India of the Mauryas. Like every other writer on Asoka, Dr Mac- 
phail owes much to Dr Vincent Smith, but he has made the subject 
his own and the result is that the book is exceedingly readable and 
interesting. The ‘Heritage of India’ series, of which the third 
volume, Indian Painting, by Principal Percy Brown, has just 
appeared, promises to be an exceedingly valuable addition to mission- 
ary literature, and no missionary in eastern lands can afford to 
neglect it. 


Syria and the Holy Land. By Sir George Adam Smith (London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. Is. net. 1918). Syria, which possesses a 
supreme interest for mankind on account of its past—Sir George 
Adam Smith says that ‘it has been of greater significance 
to mankind spiritually and materially than any other single country 
in the world ’—is again in the forefront of interest as one of the 
important theatres of war and as presenting some of the most per- 
plexing and intricate questions to be seftled in the terms of peace. 
The way in which these questions are settled has an important 
bearing on missionary interests in Syria and Palestine. Sir George 
Adam Smith has rendered a service for which many will be grateful 
in providing this useful introduction to a study of the country and 
of the question of its future. The first part of the pamphlet gives 
an admirably clear account of the geographical features of the 
country, the second deals with the tasks which must be undertaken 
by whatever government replaces that of the discredited Turk, and 
in particular with the religious and economic questions involved in 
Jewish national aspirations. The brief account, at once sympa- 
thetic and critical, of the aims of Zionism shows how much 
thinking has still to be done before a right solution of the problem 
is found. 
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Dawn in Palestine. By William Canton (London: S.P.C.K. 
Is. 8d. net. 1918). Those responsible for the Syria and Palestine 
Relief Fund have done wisely in entrusting the presentation of their 
case to Mr Canton. His practised pen has set the recent incidents 
of the war and the urgent needs of the oppressed and starving popula- 
tion against a picturesque background of scenery and history. The 
book, which is attractively printed and contains amongst other 
illustrations a good reproduction of a relief map of Palestine and 
Syria, is more than a piece of effective propaganda. It is worth the 


attention of the general reader and will be found fresh and suggestive 
by those who teach or speak. 


Ponnamal: Her Story. By Amy Wilson Carmichael (London : 
Morgan & Scott. 4s. 1918). In view of the author’s previous volumes 
it scarcely needs to be said that Ponnamal’s story tingles with life. It 
will for the most part be read at a sitting and will leave its readers 
aglow. Its best results, however, will not lie in stirred emotions or 
quickened sympathies, but in a solid conviction that there must be 
others such as Ponnamal in India and that they must be found. If 
one young Tamil widow could be so caught up into the heart of 
a singularly delicate and difficult task, and reveal in it such powers of 
insight, endurance and leadership, there is unquestionably a great 
future before the service of Indian Christian women towards which 


the Church must advance with hopefulness and for which full place 
must be made. 
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Missionary Society. He is Convener of the Forward Evangelistic 
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Missions. 





Mr D. Witiarp Lyon, after two years’ experience on the staff 
of the Student Volunteer Movement in North America, went to 
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The Rev. H. U. Wetrsrecut Stanton, Ph.D., D.D., was from 
1876 to 1911 a C.M.S. missionary in the Panjab and took a large 


share in linguistic and translational work. 
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WHERE CHINA STANDS TO-DAY 


By SHERWOOD EDDY 


UNDER the direction of a Chinese committee representing 
various religious denominations, the writer was asked to 
make a tour of twelve of the principal cities in China, 
beginning in February 1918. In visiting the same cities 
four years ago the plan was to present the Christian message 
to large audiences of representative non-Christian students 
and officials and to endeavour to lead them as inquirers 
to enter Bible classes in order to study the life and teaching 
of Christ. The plan during the recent series of meetings 
was intensive rather than extensive; it was not to popu- 
larize Christianity, not to present the challenge to large 
numbers of non-Christian leaders, but to concentrate 
upon prepared groups of men in order to lead them to 
final decision to accept Christ as personal Saviour and then 
to prepare them for baptism and membership in the 
Church. 

The emphasis this year was placed upon personal 
evangelism, the training of Chinese Christian laymen in 
groups that they might go out and prepare their non- 
Christian friends, bringing them personally into the meetings 





When articles in the Review are an expression of the policy or views of the Continuation 
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and winning them for Christ. Thus the meetings were 
only a passing incident, while the personal work and 
steady effort of the Chinese Christians was the constant 
and important factor. In each of the twelve cities from 
one hundred to six hundred Chinese Christians were trained 
for this work of personal evangelism, and in each city 
several hundred prepared non-Christians made their final 
decision for Christ. The majority of these men have now 
been gathered into Bible classes and several hundred have 
already been baptized and admitted to the churches. 
This movement of personal evangelism seems to be spreading 
not only throughout China but in India as well and bids 
fair to affect the entire continent of Asia. In the providence 
of God it comes at a time of deep national need in China 
and is of great significance at the present juncture. 

The writer has spent part of the last year in the base 
camps and at the battle front in France and the remainder 
of the year in the Far East. Coming directly from these 
zones of war and peace, it seems to him that there are 
three great crises in the world to-day: one in the war 
zone, one in Russia and one in China. What is to be the 
future of the countries now at war ? What is to be the fate 
of Russia ? What is to be the portion of China? Is she 
to be united or divided, saved or lost, conquered or free ? 
After visiting many of the provincial capitals on four 
tours throughout this great land during the last twelve 
years and the various countries of Asia during the last 
twenty years, I am driven to confess that I have never 
seen a nation in such desperate need, in such imminent 
danger, or facing such a supreme crisis as is China to-day. 
Only the engrossing struggle in Europe prevents our seeing 
it in its true proportions. After four thousand years of 
self-government, China seems to be on the verge of losing 
her independence at this time. The writer speaks as a 
friend of China and as an optimist. He believes in the 
inherent strength of the Chinese people. He is mindful 
not only of their great past but of their still greater future 
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possibilities. He believes that China may yet be one of 
the greatest if not the greatest of the Christian countries 
in the world. 

It is well to remind ourselves of the familiar facts of 
China’s great past that we may see her present need in 
perspective. We cannot forget the majestic march of 
this great people through the forty long centuries, during 
twenty-four proud dynasties, surviving the rule of her 
own autocrats and of foreign conquerors. God must have 
some great providential purpose for a nation which has 
seen the rise and fall of Assyria, Babylon and Nineveh, 
which has witnessed the passing of the rule of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. We do not forget the great inventions 
that China has given to the world, as one of the three great 
original root races. We recall her early literary activity 
and the discovery of printing five centuries before Guten- 
berg in Europe. We recall the great moral foundations 
laid by her splendid system of Confucian ethics and the 
deep moral consciousness produced in this strong and 
conservative race of men. We appreciate the strong 
characteristics built up in this people. We stand in awe 
in the ancestral halls where living men look back on an 
unbroken line of twenty centuries of their family ancestry 
and bow in reverence before forty centuries of their great 
literary past. We recall that these people were civilized 
and dressed in silks when our ancestors were savages and 
dressed in skins. Even in the days of Marco Polo, the 
Venetian, in the thirteenth century, he considered the 
civilization of China to be far in advance of that of the 
West. 

It will help us also to realize the vast resources of this 
nation, the great veins of coal and iron jutting out at the 
very surface. One vein of coal that is being mined at the 
surface by a foreign nation to-day runs from one hundred 
to one hundred and seventy feet in thickness and is probably 
the richest in the world. It is the more pathetic to remind 
ourselves that these vast resources lie hidden beneath the 
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soil while her people above it are toiling in penury and 
want. 

China stands to-day in imminent peril of a great national 
humiliation. It is plain to anyone who visits China and 
travels throughout the land that something is the matter, 
that the trouble is radical, fundamental and widespread. 
North and south the country is divided by internal warfare. 
We found the inland province of Hunan devastated by the 
soldiers on both sides. For nearly a hundred miles as 
we entered the province, on a width of from five to twenty 
miles, cities, towns and villages had been looted, burned 
or destroyed. While we were in the province the city of 
Liling, with a population of over fifty thousand, was finally 
destroyed and every man, woman and child who had not 
fled to the mountains was killed. We took photographs 
of women who had escaped after having been run through 
with bayonets, and of others whose children had been 
shot while in their arms. Bandits are abroad in many of 
the provinces; the life and property of the Chinese, and 
occasionally of the foreigners, are in danger. Industrious 
farmers and wealthy gentry are preyed upon by the roving 
hordes of bandits. The railway train on which we journeyed 
from Hankow to Peking was guarded by soldiers, and 
armoured cars have now been placed on the express trains 
to guard against the attacks of bandits. 

If we conceive civilization to be the harmonious develop- 
ment of the spiritual, moral, intellectual, social, political 
and material life of a people, in each of these phases of life 
China is being weighed in the balances and found wanting. 

At the very heart and centre of life, in the spiritual 
sphere, is to be found China’s deepest need. Her classical 
system has centred not in a personal God and Father but 
in a self-centred ‘superior man.’ In large measure God 
has been left out or forgotten. Starting from this false 
centre, the moral maxims of Confucius have produced at 
best a prudential morality, an enlightened and calculating 
self-interest, and as a result the whole life of China to-day 
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is honeycombed with selfishness. This is not caused by 
an essential defect in the character of the Chinese people, 
but because of the false centre of their system. 

If we pass to the intellectual and educational sphere we 
find that China is among the most backward of all the great 
nations. Only sixty-four boys in a thousand and only three 
girls in a thousand are in school. More than nine-tenths of 
the population as a whole cannot read and write. Although 
China has in theory adopted the modern principles and 
methods of education, the present officials are so corrupt 
that they have failed radically to prove the present educa- 
tional system. This is due to no defect in the people 
themselves, as is demonstrated by their literary past and 
the record which Chinese students are making in other 
lands. 

If we turn to her social life we find her need even greater. 
We have witnessed the social needs of her womanhood, 
her childhood and manhood, of the toiling masses in the 
great cities and the poor in the provinces and country 
districts. We have witnessed the sad sight of weary troops 
of children from twelve years of age and upward at five 
o’clock in the morning coming from the mills after their 
long night’s toil and another plodding company coming to 
begin their day’s work at dawn. 

Politically, China is under a dark cloud of misgovern- 
ment, divided between the north and south, torn by internal 
factions alike in Peking and Canton, with widespread 
corruption among the officials. After a thousand years 
China seems to be losing the priceless treasure of her 
independence. 

If, last of all, we turn to the economic and material 
life of this great people, we find the same pathetic need. 
Roads and railways, mines and factories, trade and com- 
merce, are alike undeveloped. In her material wealth 
China stands with India the poorest of all the great nations. 
In her agriculture she is using the same plough, the same 
methods which were forgotten by other nations long ago, 
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while America records as many as fifty thousand inventions 
and patents taken out during the last century in the de- 
partment of agriculture alone. 

Is it then too much to say that under the pressure of 
modern life, in the fierce struggle for the survival of the 
fittest, China seems to be in danger of breaking down in 
her government, and is failing in the spiritual, moral, 
educational, social, political and material spheres? Un- 
questionably there have been times of greater corruption 
and need during periods of transition at the fall of dynasties 
in China’s past history. Undoubtedly there was im- 
measurably greater suffering and a hundredfold greater 
loss of life during the Taiping rebellion, or in previous 
famines and wars and during times of degeneration in 
former reigns. But then China was isolated, the ‘ Middle 
Kingdom’ in a medieval world. She had time to work 
out her own salvation unmolested and apart. But to-day 
she finds herself in the fierce struggle for existence in the 
midst of the modern world. One-quarter of the human 
race cannot be left to itself. People cannot be continually 
misgoverned and preyed upon by their own rulers. China 
must set her own house in order or receive help from 
without. 

We found a spirit of gloom, of apprehension, of fear 
among the leaders both in the north and in the south. 
The man who to-day is probably her leading patriot says: 

The outlook for China is exceedingly dark and very seriously dangerous. 
The whole country is torn by factions. As a result of this internal strife there 
is really no spot in China which you may call safe, where life and property are 
adequately protected. What will happen to China 1 do not know, whether 
she will live as a nation I do not know. I think we have only to try to think 
of ourselves as at the throne of Christ ; that God after all rules the world and 
that the destinies of all nations are in His hands. . . . We need Jesus Christ 
to-day because we need more light. There is utter darkness, and it is largely 
the ignorance of the people that has been the cause of all the great trouble in 
China. We need Christ because of the richer life which He brings; and I do 
not believe that richer life can come to China unless we have a penitent life 
with which to begin. The root of all evils in China is the love of self. The 
evils produced by such sins as concubinage, gambling, seeking power and 
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wealth are largely due to selfishness and to the idea that man himself is the 
most important. Christ comes and teaches us to think in terms of God, in 
terms of humanity. This is the only hope, so far as I can see. 


These words seem to voice the deepest feeling of China’s 
Christian leaders throughout the land to-day. It seems 
difficult to realize that these are the words of a great 
political leader in China, a land which so long proudly 
excluded Christianity. As we recall all the centuries of 
self-sufficiency, of the great wall of exclusion across the 
whole of the northern boundary, of the chain stretched 
across the mouth of the river at Canton in the south, of 
the bitter hatred of the ‘ foreign devils ’ and the persecution 
of the foreigners even as late as the Boxer year of 1900, 
we begin to realize the significance of the fact that to-day 
the leaders of this vast nation are shaken to their very 
foundations and are turning earnestly to inquire whether 
anything can save their country. 

As we travelled through the flooded Chihli province 
we found desperate need. One hundred out of a hundred 
and twenty districts have been swept by the terrible floods. 
Some districts will be under water for years to come. 
Long years ago the forests should have been planted on 
the bare hills to hold the heavy rainfall, deeper ploughing 
and better methods of agriculture should have been intro- 
duced to hold the soil, stronger dykes to hold the dangerous 
rivers. Yet year by year officials have been selfishly 
taking their ‘ squeeze’ and helping themselves from the 
funds given for the upkeep of the dykes. This year the 
floods have come, three thousand villages have been swept 
away and millions are left hungry and homeless. The 
worst of it all is that in the future rains will continue to 
come, there will be further floods, and China is not ready 
to meet them. It is true that the engineering problem is 
difficult, but it is not impossible for honest and efficient 
men. 

What can save this impoverished province, what can 
save the nation? Money cannot do it. If foreign loans 
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are negotiated at present much of the money will be stolen. 
If taxes are raised locally from the population much of the 
money will find its way into the pockets of the officials. 
An army cannot save China, for the provinces with the 
most soldiers are in the most danger, with women violated, 
cities, towns and villages looted and burned and whole 
regions devastated by undisciplined mobs in uniform. 

Mere selfish materialistic or scientific education will 
not save China. These men who are taking squeeze and 
robbing the country are educated men, they know by 
heart the theory of the five virtues and the classical precepts. 
They have modern scientific Chinese engineers under them, 
who have been trained in Japan, Europe and America. 
But this has not solved the central problem of moral char- 
acter. What then can save China? 

Everything that has been tried in the past seems to 
have failed. Classical precepts, moral maxims, calculating 
Confucian morality have been unsuccessful, and Con- 
fucianism, the very keystone of China’s moral and social 
arch, seems to be crumbling. Ancestor worship, Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, Taoism and the modern eclectic 
systems, all alike have failed to regenerate the nation. 
We do not deny that Confucianism especially has laid 
noble moral foundations in the past, and that it has been a 
splendid preparation for some adequate future fulfilment, 
but alone it has utterly failed to save China. Confucianism 
has produced a deeper moral consciousness than any other 
non-Christian religion which we have found in Asia. It 
gives precepts but it has failed to give the necessary power ; 
it offers doctrine but not life; theory but not practice. 
The whole life of China and the backwardness of this 
one-quarter of the human race are sufficient proof of its 
pathetic and final inadequacy. 

Worst of all, some of the leaders in high quarters are 
selling out their own country. Mencius says: ‘ A nation 
must first smite itself, then others will smite it.’ President 
Li Yuan-hung, when resigning the presidency, said: ‘A 
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tree must first get rotten at heart, then the worms and 
ants will come.’ 

The trouble lies to-day at the very heart and centre 
of China’s life; it is radical and fundamental. Foreign 
and domestic loans, secular education, classical moral 
precepts and the religious systems of her past, have all 
alike failed to save or satisfy the deep need of this great 
people. Many of the people seem to fear that they are 
almost at the end of their resources and many of the leaders 
seem to be morally bankrupt. 

Never was there a time when things looked so dark 
politically or so bright religiously, so dark for the govern- 
ment -or so bright for the Christian Church in China as 
to-day. This nation has reached the position where a 
great religious revival is imperatively needed, and it is 
in just that condition in which such movements have often 
started in past history in other parts of the world. It is 
our firm conviction that Jesus Christ and vital Christianity, 
diffused through a growing indigenous Chinese Church, is 
the one hope of this great nation. 

It is a very significant fact that many of the spiritual 
awakenings in China have followed some political upheaval. 
After the China-Japan war of 1894 there was an inrush of 
members, especially in parts of North China, so that for 
a time the membership was doubled each year in some 
places. Following the Boxer uprising in 1900 there was 
a marked revival, especially in the provinces which had 
suffered most. Many communities gained more members 
in the ten years following that time than in the ninety 
years that had preceded. Following the Russo-Japanese 
war in 1904 and the political despair which resulted in 
Korea came the revival in that country which spread 
through Manchuria and other parts of China. 

And to-day China seems to be on the verge of a religious 
movement far greater than any of these. All the condi- 
tions seem to be ripe for a widespread spiritual awakening. 
The leaders have been shaken from their self-confidence 
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and security, and are ready seriously to consider the claims 
of Jesus Christ and the promise which Christianity offers 
to the individual, the family and the nation. The toiling 
masses seem to be losing something at least of their age-long 
conservatism and their antipathy to foreigners and to new 
ways, and are in deep need of a movement which shall 
permeate the lower classes, as the mass movement has 
done in many parts of India. The Christian Churches are 
awake as never before, and their splendid response in the 
recent evangelistic campaign, the widespread interest and 
earnest effort of the laity and the growing movement for 
personal evangelism seem to offer strong hope that China 
may be on the verge of such a spiritual awakening. 

If ever a nation needed help China needs it now. It 
is of deep significance that just at this hour of national 
need and possibly even of national humiliation, the 
Christians of China are awakening to a sense of their re- 
sponsibility and are going out with the compelling message 
of the Gospel and the challenge of Christ’s power to save 
as never before. Internal warfare, famine and _ flood, 
plague and pestilence, poverty and suffering, and the 
corruption of officials, have driven large numbers of think- 
ing men in China ‘to face the challenge of Christ as the 
only hope of saving the nation. And just at this time of 
desperate need there has come this encouraging awakening 
among the Chinese Christians. 

Two forces may be brought to bear upon China during 
this hour of her helpless need and national humiliation. 
The one is the force of a godless and selfish materialism, 
which may seem to exploit her, to prey upon her, to keep 
her divided, broken, helpless, to trade upen the perfidy 
of her rulers and seize control of her economic, political 
and military resources. The other is the force of organized 
Christian effort, seeking to strengthen China where she is 
weak, to raise a new and better leadership from within and 
to help her to work out her own salvation and utilize her 
vast resources for the enrichment of her own toiling millions. 
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If unselfish Christian forces are brought to bear upon 
her, China may take her place as one of the greatest of 
all Christian nations. The development of her trade would 
bring mutual benefit to herself and to all the other nations. 
One-quarter of the human race may be led into a place of 
strength and usefulness and blessing to the rest of the world. 
If, on the other hand, China is neglected and left to the 
exploitation of a selfish materialism, an unscrupulous 
militarism, she may be organized as a great force which 
may menace the world in a future generation. The 
organization of more than five hundred millions of the 
yellow race on a basis of materialism and militarism must 
be a danger to the whole world. Revolution may be 
fomented, bandits supported, and progress may easily be 
blocked. She has almost rid herself of the deadly opium 
evil, but it is a golden opportunity for exploitation and 
the introduction of morphine and cocaine, which is now 
being brought in from without. Her financial difficulties 
may be played upon until she may be made a helpless de- 
pendency, or they may be easily solved for the mutual 
blessing of China and the world. 

A section of her press has already been commandeered 
and is being used to fan the fires of race hatred and pre- 
judice. Her doors may be partially closed to trade and 
she may be exploited for a time by forces blinded by selfish 
aggression. But all this should not take place without 
protest. It should be brought into the full glare of day ; 
where such methods are followed they should be revealed 
and condemned at the very outset; they must not be 
allowed to develop secretly and to become a world menace. 

Politically and economically, the Christian nations of 
the West have for the most part abandoned China to her 
fate. The cost of one day’s warfare on the western front 
if applied to her need could put China upon her feet politi- 
cally and economically, strengthen the constructive forces 
and prevent disorganization. She has all the elements: 
within her to work out her own salvation successfully 
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and to take her place in the great comity of nations if she 
receives help and not hindrance from without. She has 
suddenly adopted the outward form of a republic without 
the previous decades of preparation and education which 
are necessary. She has a great past behind her, vast 
natural resources, a deep moral consciousness in her people, 
a successful guild system which has produced a high grade 
of commercial honesty in her large business transactions. 
She has vast elemental strength of character, industry, 
patience, fortitude under persecution, which was proved 
by the Christians during the Boxer uprising. But she 
presents at the moment a golden opportunity for exploita- 
tion. She may easily be divided, humiliated, impoverished, 
despoiled, robbed and then made into a great materialistic 
and militaristic menace to the whole world ; or she may be 
helped to her feet and made a blessing to all humanity. 

This is the hour to pray and work for China. Now she 
needs the friendship and unselfish help of the Christian 
nations. The forces of evil are already in the field. May 
the forces of good be at least as active, as bold, as tireless, 
as uncompromising, for China stands to-day at the parting 
of the ways. 


SHERWOOD EppDyY 











THE TRAINING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY TO CHINA 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


I 


THE past few sobering years have made it evident that the 
Church must take much more seriously the task of the 
early evangelization of China. Since 1900 we have known 
that China is in one of those impressionable stages of transi- 
tion which come to a people only once or twice in a millennium, 
and that the Church must act quickly if its opportunity 
to mould the new nation is not to pass. The events since 
1911 and especially since 1914 have made startlingly 
apparent the additional fact that China must become 
essentially Christian if it is to achieve a beneficent, unified 
and independent life and is not to be the cause and the 
centre of another world cataclysm. If we are to ‘ speed 
up’ and adequately to enlarge the Christian programme 
for China, we must give increasingly careful attention to 
the preparation of our missionaries, for we must augment 
the work of the Church not only by multiplying the numbers 
of its representatives, but by providing for them a more 
adequate training. 

Fortunately mission boards have been working on this 
problem of preparation for several years past. Foreign 
missionary work has become a distinct profession and for it 
special preparation is demanded. No longer is the candi- 
date sent abroad after a course in theology or medicine 
differentiated in no respect from that of his fellows who are 
to stay in Christian lands, to be left to adapt his profession 
to his field through his own bitter experience or under the 


tutelage of an older colleague. He is encouraged to pursue 
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at home and in China courses that will fit him specifically 
for his work, Chairs and even schools of missions have come 
into existence. Recently organized language schools save 
time and labour and attain better results than did older 
methods. 

This special preparation is still in its infancy. Mistakes 
have been made and are being made. There are, however, 
becoming apparent certain principles which we must 
recognize in all our future planning. The subject will 
doubtless be hotly debated for some years to come, but our 
differences will as a rule be found to be on the details, and 
it will simplify matters greatly if those fundamentals that 
are clearly established are kept firmly in mind. It is these 
that this paper aims to set forth. Most of them are so 
obvious that their re-statement may be provocative of 
impatience, but because of that very fact we are in danger 
of ignoring them, and they need to be dinned in our ears 
until we can never forget them. 

It is safe to lay down as axiomatic the principle that 
the candidate should have the very best professional train- 
ing. A generation ago when the Church reached only the 
lower and middle classes and when the literati knew but 
little of western culture, a mediocre mental equipment 
was not a serious handicap if it were offset by a genuine and 
deep religious experience. But to-day, when so many 
young Chinese are completing in America thorough techni- 
cal and medical courses with high honours, when western 
learning is becoming common and when all classes are open 
to the message of the Gospel, it is necessary that the repre- 
sentatives of the Church receive the best training obtain- 
able. If they fail to do so, they cannot command the respect 
of the intellectual leaders of the land and will in time, 
although to a lesser degree than the Buddhist and Taoist 
priesthood, be contemptuously ignored or impatiently 
tolerated by the men who are moulding the nation. In a 
land where scholarship has for ages been accorded such 
honours as it has in China, the Church cannot afford to be 
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led by men less thoroughly equipped educationally than 
those to whom they minister. So large a proportion of 
the missionary body is made up of earnest, but narrowly 
trained or half-trained men of limited vision that the 
Chureh in China is in imminent danger of becoming a 
loosely co-ordinated group of comparatively uninflu- 
ential sects, limited in their appeal chiefly to a fragment 
of the middle class and powerless to influence in any large 
way the nation as a whole. The conditions which have 
given to missionaries so large a national influence in the 
past few years are highly impermanent. Because of the 
heroism of pioneers the representatives of the Church have 
been to the mass of the nation in the age of transition 
first-hand sources of the coveted occidental culture. As 
the nation becomes westernized, however, it will require a 
much more highly trained foreigner to retain this position 
of intellectual and moral influence. The oft-quoted ex- 
ample of missions in Japan should be kept constantly in 
mind. Only those trained in the best that the Occident 
can give can hope to meet successfully the multitude of 
problems that press upon China and the Church in China 
in these days of change. 

Every missionary should have as a minimum a four 
years’ course in a first-class college. The only important 
exceptions allowed should be for some physicians who, for 
lack of time or funds, are forced to be content with two 
years of college work if they are to have their four or five 
years in the medical school and hospital. All who expect 
to be. ordained should, in addition to their college work, 
have a thorough seminary course. Every prospective 
teacher who expects to be in China permanently should 
have at least the work represented by an M.A., and an 
increasing number should have their Ph.D. These pro- 
fessional and graduate courses, including medicine, should 
be taken in the best institutions in the land, especially 
since so many missionary candidates receive their under- 
graduate work in colleges whose piety is deep but whose 
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equipment is meagre, and whose faculties, in spite of heroic 
sacrifices, are able to give but a mediocre mental training. 
It is perhaps better that some few should go out half- 
equipped scholastically rather than not go out at all, but 
these should be rare exceptions. In our zeal for educa- 
tion we may in time delay the candidate’s departure for 
the field until his most fruitful years for attacking the 
language are past, but at present there seems to be no 
great danger that such will be the case. Too frequently 
a good man is hurried out to meet some specific emergency 
before he has had time to complete his training, and as a 
result his entire missionary career suffers. 

In the student’s undergraduate course it would seem to 
be wise to follow at least some of the subjects which 
modern China is most eagerly studying, and which appear 
to meet her needs and to accord with her traditional type 
of mind. The Chinese have been and are an intensely 
practical people, interested primarily in business, the state, 
education, industry and agriculture, rather than in abstruse 
theoretical philosophy. To-day their students in America 
are specializing in applied sciences such as engineering, 
in education, history, diplomacy, politics and economics. 
The future missionary’s undergraduate course ought to 
include the elements of these subjects, biology, chemistry, 
physics, geology, geography, mathematics, psychology, 
the history and theory of education, the history of Europe 
and America, principles and forms of government, economics 
and sociology. This may appear to be a formidable list, 
but experience proves that there is time in four years for 
at least introductory courses in these subjects, in addition 
to specialization in a single field of one’s choice. 

In addition to these general courses there are some 
subjects particularly adapted to missionary work which 
the wise candidate will insist on studying. The ordained 
man has from his seminary course a knowledge of his Bible 
and of the history of the Church and of missions. Too 
frequently, however, the teacher, the physician and the 
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Y.M.C.A. secretary go out poorly equipped in these 
subjects. Professional requirements are to-day so exacting, 
especially for medical men, that there is seldom time for 
even a year in the theological or Bible school, and too 
often the teacher or the physician, while full of earnestness 
and zeal, is unable to state clearly the fundamentals of his 
religion or to give a reason for the faith that is in him, 
and the Y.M.C.A. secretary, while an excellent executive, 
sometimes fails to reach men in a profoundly religious 
way. Every missionary should thoroughly know the Bible, 
the main outlines of the generally accepted Christian the- 
ology, the outstanding facts of church history and the 
history of missions, and something of the comparative 
study of religion. He should also know the chief currents 
of thought in the modern Church. The candidate may not 
have time to pursue in formal class-room courses some, 
perhaps any, of these subjects, but there are always vacations 
and spare hours, and any of these subjects can be covered 
well by systematically planned individual reading and 
study. Missionary biographies, in which China is fortun- 
ately very rich, offer at once training and inspiration. Ina 
number of our colleges and universities there are to-day 
chairs or departments of missions, and the choice of an 
institution for graduate or undergraduate work may at 
times wisely be determined by their presence. 

This training in religious subjects, one must add, 
should be up to date. It must not ignore the results of 
the historical study of the Bible or the effort of recent 
thought to adjust the statement of the great and unchanging 
Christian truths to the findings of modern science. The 
questions that have been raised by the modern natural and 
historical sciences, and that so perplex earnest young 
students in America, are fast penetrating China, and the 
missionary must not face them with antiquated equip- 
ment. There have been sad instances of Christian Chinese 
lads who have received from missionaries the older state- 
ments of theology and who have suffered untold mental 
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agony and even spiritual and moral shipwreck when 
confronted in America or China with the questions raised 
by modern thought. Readjustment would have been 
made much easier for these men had they but had Christian 
truth first presented to them in a form that takes cognizance 
of the best thought of the twentieth century. The author 
will not soon forget the anguish of one Chinese student in 
particular whose way might have been made much easier 
had he been guided more intelligently when he first came 
into the Christian life. One hastens to add, however, 
that this training in the modern statements of our faith 
ought to be of the kind that will emphasize the eternal 
Christian verities. The gospel of Christ is not negative 
but grandly positive, and we must see to it that with each 
fresh statement its power becomes ever more apparent. 

In addition to these general and biblical fields there are 
subjects which have to do directly with China. In quite a 
number of our American colleges and universities work is 
now offered on the Far East, and in at least three of the 
universities it is possible to get a fairly wide choice of 
courses on China. The study of the language, it may be 
added, seems best deferred until reaching China. It can 
be gotten so much more effectively in language schools 
that the time consumed in learning it in the homeland had 
far better be spent in work that cannot be so readily ob- 
tained on the field. In practically all colleges the Christian 
associations offer voluntary courses on missions. Then 
there are the many books that have appeared and are 
appearing on China. Convenient lists of those that a 
missionary ought to know are to be found in the fourth 
report of the Board of Missionary Preparation and in that 
same body’s report on the preparation needed for mission- 
aries who are to present the Gospel to Confucian lands. 
Vacations can be utilized for this reading when it is im- 
possible to get it in regular courses. Every missionary 
before reaching China ought to know the main outlines of 
the history of the land. He ought to have dipped into its 
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literature and its art, and to know something of its social, 
industrial and political organization. He ought to have 
become acquainted with the main features of its religions 
and the history of Christianity in China. 

Then there is opened to-day to the American student 
an opportunity to know intimately the Chinese at their 
best. The fifteen hundred Chinese students in the United 
States are scattered among nearly all our better institutions. 
They come in large numbers to the student summer con- 
ferences of the Christian associations. To the man who 
plans for mission work in China they afford an opportunity 
for intimate, lasting friendships that will be of the greatest 
value. The majority of Chinese students are not Christian 
and offer a field for personal evangelism. They are all 
extremely approachable and companionable. In them one 
may study the modern Chinese and his type of thought 
before reaching the field. Some friendships formed with 
Chinese in student days have grown with the years and 
have given the missionary a chance to know intimately 
the minds of those whom he wishes to help. There are, 
too, about one thousand Japanese students in our American 
institutions. Most of these are mature men and are as a 
rule met only in professional and graduate schools. In 
these days, when Japan is exercising so profound an 
influence in the Far East and when missionaries to China 
are prone to share the local spirit of intense hostility to 
the islanders, men who plan to work in China would seem 
to do well to know a few of the best Japanese. 

There is one subject, that of health, which is too often 
passed over lightly. We are told that a half or a third 
of the missionary body is compelled to return home per- 
manently because of shattered bodies. The average term 
of missionary service, even in a land with a climate no more 
severe than that of China, is said to be but a few years. 
Many who do not return to the homeland are greatly 
crippled by sickness. Here is an immense loss, even when 
put on the low basis of money. Part of it is at present 
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unavoidable and can be laid to climate and unsanitary 
surroundings. Much of it, however, is entirely preventable. 
By wise precautions in the kitchen, in eating and drinking, 
in exercise, recreation and rest, and in observing the other 
ordinary laws of health, an unmeasured amount of life 
and vitality could be saved. Part of the training for this 
must be postponed until the first year in China—when, by 
the way, it is not always given—but the larger part of it 
can be had in this country. The formal physical examina- 
tion given by the boards’ physicians, although usually 
thorough, is not enough. Too frequently the candidate, 
although organically sound, is allowed to start for his field 
fatigued after years of exhausting preparation, and as a 
result goes at half pace for a time or is permanently crippled. 
Too few candidates have formed proper habits of sleep, 
exercise, recreation and eating, or have learned their own 
physical equation, the art of getting from their bodies the 
maximum of work through a long term of years. Mission 
work should demand the same care in maintaining physical 
fitness that is called for in exacting military training. A 
college course that does not include a practical, adequate 
training in personal hygiene should be considered incomplete. 
Few candidates are told carefully and systematically, either 
in America or in China, of the simple precautions that must 
be rigorously observed if life and health are to be conserved 
and prolonged. Is it too much to ask that we have a manual 
prepared on this subject by the Board of Missionary Pre- 
paration and that all prospective missionaries be encouraged 
or even required to procure and read it ? 

In all this preparation, mental and physical, that 
which lends meaning and purpose to it all, the spiritual, 
must never be forgotten. Too often in the exacting pro- 
fessional training, especially of the teacher and the phy- 
sician, it is slighted. Prayer life, Bible study and dis- 
tinctively religious service should only be guarded the 
more jealously as scholastic requirements become more 
exacting. Without this spiritual growth the other train- 
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ing becomes a purposeless tool. There have been sad 
instances of loss of vision and power in the materialistic 
atmosphere of professional schools, for our graduate and 
medical colleges are, unfortunately, far from being Chris- 
tian. The world is, in the last analysis, not to be saved 
by the highly trained intellect and the efficient body, but 
by the overflowing life of the spirit. 


{I 


The preparation on the field is being so carefully planned 
in many quarters by able men that to speak of it in detail 
would only be useless repetition. The leading language 
schools have demonstrated, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
their right to exist. The question of the exact curriculum 
to be followed, the decision as to which subjects are to be 
studied at home and which in China, are still partly a 
matter of debate. We are fairly sure that the language 
should be begun abroad and that most subjects that do not 
require a knowledge of the language can best be pursued 
at home. 

There are, however, a few phases of the subject that 
are perhaps in danger of being overlooked. In the first 
place there is the advisability of choosing early some special 
subject with the purpose of becoming an expert in it. 
There are too few real sinologues in our number, men who 
have come to know their China well and some phase of it 
thoroughly. The whole world is the gainer for a Legge 
or a Wylie, and yet there are to-day fewer great Chinese 
scholars among us than thirty years ago. The Occident 
needs to have China interpreted to it, and who should be 
better prepared to do it than the missionary? There are 
subjects without number, both in China’s past and present, 
that ought to be treated. The Chinese still need the aid 
in studying their problems and their past that can be 
derived from the sympathetic, fresh point of view and 
occidental training of the missionary. When will we, for 
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example, have an adequate history of the Chinese state, a 
satisfactory translation of the Sung philosophers and a 
careful study of current literature ? 

There is another too frequently neglected field, the 
point of view of the non-missionary foreign residents. 
Many of these are, of course, uninterested in mission work 
and unsympathetic. Some of them are keen observers, 
however, and have other than selfish motives in their life 
in China. Their criticisms of mission work ‘may be biased, 
but they are often most illuminating and suggestive. One 
man, for instance, a keen American teacher in a govern- 
ment school, made the thought-provoking suggestion that 
missionaries, while good people, ‘lacked vision,’ and was 
no doubt ready with his reasons. There are consuls of 
sterling character whose suggestions should have weight. 
Occasionally, too, non-Christian Chinese are to be found 
who prove friendly critics. Acquaintance with all these 
points of view may form a valuable part of the young 
missionary’s training and may even be sought with profit 
after the days of apprenticeship have ended. 

One last suggestion is the necessity of keeping up to 
date, a habit that should be formed on one’s arrival in 
China. A good periodical in English on China should be 
taken, and at least one on the homeland. New books, 
both on one’s work and on the homeland, should be watched 
as far as time and means allow, and after a knowledge of 
the language is obtained the Chinese press and current 
literature should be followed. There is constant danger 
lest the missionary yield to the besetting sin of old China 
and become provincial and mentally sterile. Furloughs, 
when wisely used, are a splendid safeguard against stag- 
nation, but are so infrequent that unless supplemented 
by constant reading and observation they find the mis- 
sionary unprepared to take full advantage of them. 

Finally, the young missionary should be provided 
with a careful study of the special social, moral and 
spiritual temptations that beset him in his first two years 
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on the field. The problems of working with fellow-mis- 
sionaries and with the Chinese, the danger of race pre- 
judice, the perils and opportunities involved in social inter- 
course with the non-missionary foreign community, the 
bewilderment and even discouragement that follow one’s 
first acquaintances with the acute moral, economic, political 
and social conditions of modern China, and a host of other 
questions that arise to perplex and try the novice, can be 
made easier of solution by wise guidance in the language 
school and by older. colleagues. 

After all has been said and done, however, no amount 
of formal preparation can of itself ensure the evangelization 
of China. We must have training, and training carefully 
devised and administered, but the success of our work will 
depend chiefly, as it has since the days of the pioneers, 
on native ability, vision and consecration. Education can 
direct these and render them more effective, but no amount 
of it can atone for their absence. As from the days of 
Ricci and Morrison, China waits for the men who have the 
daring to dream of the regeneration of that greatest of 
non-Christian lands, and who will consciously work with 
God for the realization of their vision. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 
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THE ORDER OF FIRST TRANSLA- 
TIONS OF SCRIPTURE IN MIS- 
SION FIELDS’ 


By R. KILGOUR, D.D. 


In all the great languages of the world some portion of the 
Bible has now been printed. But of the 511 tongues in- 
cluded in the list of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
only about half possess complete New Testaments, while 
of these not more than 182 have complete Bibles. Though 
Scripture is now available, in some form, for seven-tenths 
of the human race, the remaining three-tenths have still to 
be provided for. So there is yet much linguistic land to 
be possessed. Younger missionaries may be privileged to 
complete or revise translations now existing, as well as to 
add fresh languages and dialects to those which are already 
the vehicle of the Gospel. 

The question naturally arises: In what order ought the 
books of the Bible to be translated ? Ought we to pick 
out a certain book, e.g. a Gospel (and if so which Gospel ?) 
for a beginning ? Or ought we to choose out some parti- 
cular passage, e.g. the parable of the prodigal son, or the 
Sermon on the Mount, and publish that before we proceed 
to any complete book? Or does a connected gospel 
harmony, or a Bible history, form the best introduction 
to a fuller knowledge of the Book of books? If we start 
with St Matthew, ought we to translate right through the 
New Testament before attempting anything in the Old ? 


1 This article has been prepared for the Review at the instance of the Committee on 
Christian Literature in the Mission Field, in response to a request for guidance addressed 
to them by an American missionary in Northern Siam, who before making a first 


translation of Scripture for an aboriginal tribe wished to share in the experience of 
other mission fields.—Ep. 
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Ought we to commence the Old Testament with Genesis 
and work right through to Malachi? Or should we choose 
some other book, e.g. the Psalms or Isaiah for a beginning, 
and afterwards add book to book till the whole Bible is 
complete ? 

The problem is not so simple as it appears. The 
order of the books in our western Bibles differs from that 
given in the Hebrew and Greek manuscripts. There is 
textual precedent therefore for variation. But the problem 
is eminently a practical one, since most modern transla- 
tions have been, and will be, prepared with a definitely 
evangelistic purpose. The experience of others, therefore, 
will furnish guidance to their successors. 

The Bible House library, with its editions of versions of 
some part of God’s Word in over 650 languages and dialects, 
presents unique data for obtaining the necessary historical 
information. Omitting the ancient and medieval versions, 
and also translations of merely philological interest, we have 
examined what may be termed distinctively missionary 
versions in some 580 different tongues in order to determine 
(i) which book was published first of all in each case; and 
(ii) which books were afterwards added, and in what order. 


I 


In 897 languages the earliest portion of God’s Word 
is one or more of the Gospels, or some part thereof. In 
29 other languages the four Gospels together, or with some 
other piece of Scripture, are found first. At least one of 
the Epistles begins Bible translation in nine languages : 
the Acts in one: the whole New Testament in 44. Some 
Old Testament book, or part thereof, was printed before 
any other piece of Scripture in 16 languages. Scripture 
selections, Bible histories, or liturgical epistles and gospels 
come first in 84 other tongues. 

The complete Gospel of St Matthew occurs first and 
alone in 182 languages, from A to Z both alphabetically 
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and geographically, from Addo in West Africa to Ziryen 
in North-east Russia: along with some other Scripture 
portion (apart from cases of the four Gospels together) it 
is first in 11 more tongues: and, in part (often the Sermon 
on the Mount), in 25 instances : in all 168. 

St Mark similarly is first complete in 108 tongues, ranging 
from Aneityum in the New Hebrides to Wiza in North-east 
Rhodesia : twice along with some other book: and three 
times in part : totalling 118. 

St Luke occurs first complete in 64 instances—for 
Aymara Indians in Peru, for Eromangans in the South 
Seas, for Koreans in the Far East, for Lushais in Assam and 
for several African tribes: along with another book, in five 
other tongues: and, in part, four times: thus accounting 
for 73 languages. 

St John’s Gospel complete is the earliest translation in 
39 languages, including Cree, Japanese, Quichua, the tongue 
of the Incas, Ronga for Portuguese East Africa: it ap- 
pears once, in Tukudh on the Yukon, with John’s Epistles: 
and, only a few chapters as a beginning, in Galla, Abyssinia, 
in Lifu and in Tanna, islands in the Pacific : in all 48 cases. 

The four Gospels together appear as the first piece of 
Scripture in 23 languages, as far apart in distance and in 
civilization as the Eskimos in Greenland and readers of 
Hindi and Persian in Asia: and, along with some other 
book, but not yet the complete New Testament, in six more: 
making 29 in all. 

In Ratuana, New Britain, the Book of Acts was printed 
fifteen years before the next issue, the whole New Testa- 
ment, appeared. 

When the liberated Yoruba slave, Samuel Adjai 
Crowther, afterwards bishop, set out to translate the Bible 
into his mother tongue, he began with the Epistle to the 
Romans. A paraphrase of Romans and of 1 Corinthians 
is the earliest Scripture published in Luba-Lulua, Belgian 
Congo. The Epistle to the Galatians is the first book in 
Rarotonga. For the Delaware Indians, 1, 2 and 8 John 
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are the earliest portions of the Bible: and 1 John comes 
first in Nguna, New Hebrides. A translation of James in 
the Chinese dialect of Shaowu, Fukien, is the only Bible 
book in that colloquial. 1 Thessalonians is the earliest 
portion of Scripture in Ndui-ndui, the speech of Oba, or 
Lepers’ Island, in the New Hebrides. 

In 44 languages the complete New Testament is the 
earliest printed edition of Scripture. These include John 
Eliot’s Massachusetts version (1661) and Ziegenbalg’s 
Tamil version (1715), the pioneer translations in North 
America and in India respectively. The New Testa- 
ment came first in 24 languages produced by the bold 
labourers at Serampore in the early days of the last century. 
Many of these are in dialects no longer current, or have been 
superseded by later work. But to start with a whole New 
Testament was characteristic of men who always ‘ expected 
great things.’ Even their title pages read: ‘The Holy 
Bible, Vol. V, containing the New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ though in many instances the 
first four volumes never appeared. 

In modern days we have not come across any instance 
when publication was delayed till the whole Bible was 
ready. But in 21 languages some part of the Old Testa- 
ment was published before any portion of the New Testa- 
ment. Two begin with Genesis—Cape Dutch, or Afrikaans, 
and Karaite Turkish, the language of Jews in the Crimea. 
Genesis and Exodus constitute the first publication in Ruk, 
spoken in the Caroline Islands: but its readers were 
already in possession of a New Testament in Mortlock, a 
cognate language which they could understand. Some 
portion of the Book of Genesis begins Bible work in six 
languages: these include Dakhini, the form of Hindustani 
used in the Deccan, Batta Toba for Sumatra, and Central 
or Mombasa Swahili. The complete Pentateuch precedes 
any New Testament book in Galwa, French Congo, and in 
Ruthenian. American Baptist missionaries in Swatow, 
China, and Bishop Steere of the Universities’ Mission to 
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Central Africa, in Zanzibar Swahili, both begin with Ruth. 
In Chewa, on the west of Lake Nyasa, Esther is the only 
piece of Scripture on our record. The Book of Psalms 
appears first in Manda and Mpoto, dialects spoken round 
Lake Nyasa, and in Ossete, Central Caucasus. Jonah is 
the first printed book in Galla, Bararetta, South Abyssinia, 
and (with a few verses of St Matthew) in Lamba, North 
Rhodesia. The first book containing Scripture in Maori 
included Genesis I-III, Exodus XX, Matthew V, 1-80, 
John I, the Lord’s Prayer and seven hymns: the first in 
Western Swahili, gave the parables and miracles: that in 
Arawak, Guiana, the Passion, Resurrection and Ascension : 
that in Bullom, Sierra Leone, Matthew I, II, John I, the 
Ten Commandments, and gospel stories. In several in- 
stances nothing beyond such Bible stories has yet been 
published. Liturgical epistles and gospels, selections from 
the Anglican Prayer Book, or similar works contain the first 
piece of Scripture in ten other languages. 


II 


A few representative languages grouped geographically 
must serve to illustrate the order in which Bible transla- 
tion followed the first portion published. 

Asia. Early in the last century most of the great 
Indian languages possessed some part of Scripture. In 
Tamil the New Testament was followed by Genesis to 
Judges, the Psalter, Ruth to Song of Songs, major and minor 
Prophets. The Old Testament in Urdu begins with Genesis, 
then come the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Proverbs. The Bible 
was not completed until a later date. In Hindi, the order 
is, Gospels, New Testament, Bible. 

The Serampore translators divided the Old Testament 
into four volumes: 1, the Pentateuch; 2, Joshua to 
Esther ; 8, Job to Song of Songs; 4, Isaiah to Malachi. 
Usually the volumes were issued in this order; but in 
Bengali Vol. 2 appeared after Vols. 1, 8 and 4, and in Oriya 
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Vols. 2, 8 and 4 before the Pentateuch. In Kanarese the 
Gospels, Acts, Ephesians and Philippians came before the 
New Testament. In Nepali, t! e language of the Gurkhas, 
the first books published when mission work was actually 
begun were Luke and Acts, then Genesis, followed by 
Matthew, Mark and so on till the whole New Testament 
was complete. Part of Exodus, Proverbs, and the Psalms 
appeared before the complete Bible. Santali, a Kol 
language spoken by an aboriginal tribe in lower Bengal, 
begins with Matthew, then follow the Psalms, Mark, a few 
chapters of Genesis, next Luke, John and the remainder of 
the New Testament in the usual order. Daniel and the minor 
Prophets were published before the Bible was completed. 
A gospel harmony is the first portion of the Scripture in 
Tibetan ; then come Acts, Romans and Colossians before 
any complete Gospel was provided. After that we find 
Matthew, John, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, and only when all these 
had been issued appeared the Gospel of St Mark. Then 
follow James and Jude, 1 Timothy to Philemon, 1 Peter to 
8 John, Genesis and Exodus I-XX. Many years after- 
wards Deuteronomy came before Psalms, Leviticus, Num- 
bers and Joshua. In Burmese, Matthew was followed by 
Ephesians, then John, Hebrews, John’s Epistles, Acts 
appeared years before the New Testament ; and the Psalms, 
1 Samuel to Job, before Genesis to Ruth. The Dutch 
translators who produced Matthew in Malay in the 17th 
century—the earliest translation in modern times for 
evangelization purposes—printed Matthew to Acts, then 
turned to the Psalms, and Genesis, before they finished the 
New Testament. Luke in Pangasinan is the first gospel 
in any language of the Philippine Archipelago. It was 
followed by Matthew, Mark, John, Acts, New Testament 
and the Pentateuch before the Old Testament. While 
Robert Morrison, in the face of seemingly unsurmountable 
obstacles, was secretly printing the Acts in Chinese Wenli 
from wooden blocks in the back premises of a shop in 
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Canton, John Lassar, an Armenian, and Joshua Marshman, 
one of Carey’s colleagues, were producing a version of 
Matthew and Mark in India in the same language. Morri- 
son’s next books were Luke and St Paul’s Epistles. Seram- 
pore produced John’s Gospel and his Epistles, while at 
Canton, Galatians, James, 1 and 2 Peter were printed and 
the New Testament completed soon after. Morrison at 
once undertook the translation of the Old Testament 
beginning with Genesis, after which he published the 
Psalms. 

The earliest extant edition printed in Japanese is St 
John’s Gospel translated by the Dutch missionary, Gutzlaff. 
He completed a draft of the New Testament and part of 
the Old, but only John’s Gospel and Epistles were printed. 
Thirty-four years later a version of Matthew was pub- 
lished. Mark and John were also secretly printed. Then 
followed Luke, the Acts, parts of Genesis, the book of 
Proverbs, Jonah, New Testament, the Psalms, before the 
complete Bible. 

Korea possessed metal type in 1403; but no version 
of Scripture was printed till 1882 when Luke was published 
at Mukden. The subsequent order is John, Acts, Matthew, 
Mark, Romans, the New Testament, selections from the 
Psalms, the book of Genesis, the Psalms, Proverbs, Exodus, 
1 and 2 Samuel, Malachi, 1 and 2 Kings; Isaiah did not 
appear till 1908 and three years later the whole Korean 
Bible was issued. 

Arrica. As might be expected Africa and Oceania 
show the greatest growth in the number of Scripture trans- 
lations in new languages during the last generation. 

Swahili, the great lingua franca of ‘the coast,’ begins 
with a translation of Genesis I-III in the Mombasa dialect. 
The first books in Zanzibar Swahili are Ruth and Jonah, 
then come Matthew, the Psalms, Luke, 1 Kings, John, 
2 Kings, Ephesians, Philippians, Acts, Romans, 1 Corin- 
thians, 2 Corinthians, James, 1 John, Genesis, Galatians, 
Colossians and Philemon, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 
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Timothy, Titus, Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 8 John, 
Jude, Revelation, Exodus. In the meantime Deuteronomy 
had appeared in Mombasa Swahili followed by 2 Chronicles, 
Luke, Gospels, the Psalms, before the New Testament and 
Bible. 

In the language of Uganda the order is Matthew I-XIII, 
John, Gospels, Acts, and right on till the New Testament 
was completed. Exodus and Joshua were the first Old 
Testament books, followed by Genesis, the Psalter, Daniel, 
before the whole was ready. 

The first book of Scripture in Western Nyanja is Mark. 
The subsequent order is, John, New Testament, Genesis, 
Esther. 

In Madagascar the missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, in spite of terrible difficulties, printed the whole 
Malagasy Bible within seven years. Luke was quickly 
followed by the whole New Testament, then Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 1 Samuel to Job, Isaiah to 
Malachi,—the latter books being finished during the earlier 
days of the great persecution. 

In Shona the order is, Mark, Matthew, John, Luke, 
Acts, Genesis, New Testament. 

The first complete book which Robert Moffat translated 
into Chuana was Luke, followed by Bible extracts. Then 
came the New Testament, the first edition of which was 
taken out to the Cape by David Livingstone on his first 
voyage. Before the complete Old Testament there were 
published the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, 
Genesis, Exodus. 

Hausa, the most widely spoken language in the Sudan, 
is represented first by a few chapters of Matthew, then the 
complete book, John, the Acts, Genesis, Luke, Exodus, 
Mark, the New Testament, the Psalms, Isaiah, Deuter- 
onomy. 

After Bishop Crowther had translated Romans into 
Yoruba he proceeded as follows : Luke, Acts, James, 1 and 
2 Peter, Genesis, Matthew, Exodus, the Psalms, Proverbs, 
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Ecclesiastes. His colleague, Thomas King, also an 
African, made a version of John, Daniel, Acts, Corinthians, 
Galatians and Ephesians. The two collaborated in the 
remainder of the New Testament. 

Crowther also began the translation in Nupe. The 
earliest book contained Matthew I-VII. Afterwards 
Matthew was completed, then Luke, John, Mark and the 
Psalms. A later worker translated Acts, and completed the 
New Testament. 

The order of translations in the San Salvador dialect of 
Congo is: the Sermon on the Mount, Mark, Matthew, Jonah, 
1 John, Luke, New Testament, 1 Samuel, Genesis, the 
Psalms, and Proverbs, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Judges, Ruth. 

OcreaniA. The many islands of the South Seas with 
their varying languages, differing often on two sides of one 
small island, reveal a corresponding variety in the treatment 
of our problem. 

Tahiti had the earliest Polynesian version. On a press 
whose floor was paved with stones from a heathen temple 
there was printed the Gospel of St Luke translated by 
Henry Nott with the aid of King Pomare II. John, Acts 
and Matthew were followed by Daniel, Ruth and Esther 
translated by John Williams. The subsequent order in 
the New Testament was Galatians to Philemon, Hebrews, 
James, 1, 2 and 8 John, Revelation, Romans, 1 and 2 
Corinthians. Then came the Psalms, Isaiah, the minor 
Prophets, and, in 1838, the complete Bible, the first in any 
language of Polynesia. 

First translations in the languages of several other 
islands owe their origin to this Tahiti version. The earliest 
portions in Rarotonga—John, Galatians and Hebrews— 
were translated from Tahiti. The missionaries proceeded 
with 1 Peter, Mark and Matthew before the New Testament 
was completed in Rarotonga. The order in the Old Testa- 
ment is, Genesis, the Psalms, Exodus, Proverbs to Song of 
Songs, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Joshua to 2 Samuel, 1 
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Kings to Esther, Isaiah, Lamentations and then the whole 
Bible. 

From the Rarotonga version, a native teacher made 
a translation of Mark in Daui, followed afterwards by 
Acts, John, and last of all by the Gospel according to St 
Matthew. 

Six years after mission work was started in Samoa, 
Matthew was in the hands of Samoan readers. Then came 
a New Testament history based upon the Gospels and Acts. 
This prepared the way for a New Testament, the books of 
which were printed separately but in our order. The Old 
Testament began with a version of the Psalms. This was 
followed by Genesis and Exodus before the Bible was 
completed. 

From Samoan, Mark was translated into Niué; then 
came John, followed by the four Gospels, Acts, Philippians, 
1, 2 and 8 John, all in one volume, and latterly, the New 
Testament. The Old Testament began with Genesis and 
the Psalms. 

In Fiji the missionaries first printed verses, then 
Scripture lessons, afterwards Mark, Matthew and Acts, 
New Testament, Old Testament. 

In the New Hebrides group the first language in which 
any piece of Scripture was produced was Aneityum, into 
which J. Geddie translated Mark. Thereafter came 
Matthew, Luke, John, Revelation I-III, Jonah, Acts, 
Galatians to Philemon, then Genesis, selected Psalms, New 
Testament, the whole Book of Psalms, and afterwards the 
Bible. 

In Eromanga, the ‘ Isle of Martyrs,’ the order is, Luke, 
Genesis, Matthew, Acts, New Testament. 

In Mota, New Hebrides, Bishop J. C. Patteson began 
with Luke, then he proceeded with Acts, John, 1 John, 
lessons from the Gospels, selections from Genesis, Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 
Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah. 


Afterwards he published Matthew, more Old Testament 
30 
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selections, Mark, James, selections from the Epistles and 
Revelation, Genesis to Ruth, and the Psalms. 

Maori begins with selections, then come Ephesians, 
Philippians, Luke, New Testament, the Psalms, Old Testa- 
ment. 

AMERICA. In the American continent, the Eskimos of 
Baffin Land and Hudson Bay had the Gospel of St Luke 
as their earliest Scripture, then came the four Gospels and 
Acts, next Genesis, after that Romans to Revelation, 
Exodus and the Psalms. 

For many of the dwindling Indian tribes Gospels and 
sometimes whole New Testaments, in one case a whole 
Bible, have at some time been prepared. For the Muskoki, 
or Creek Indians, the earliest book was John, and a few 
verses of Matthew and Mark. Next came Matthew, 
Epistles of John, James, Titus and Ephesians, Acts, Romans, 
New Testament, Genesis and the Psalms. 

In Guarani, a tongue widely spoken in Paraguay, the 
first piece of Scripture is the Sermon on the Mount, then 
comes the Gospel according to St Luke followed by the 
New Testament. 


Iil 


In the light of this historical summary, we may seek to 
discover what principles, if any, have guided the order 
of books in the various translations. It might be imagined 
that different stages of savagery or civilization, or the 
varying psychological characteristics of the peoples whom 
the message was intended to reach, were responsible for the 
choice. But any such inference breaks down before the 
fact that the same Gospel comes first in Ainu, North Japan, 
and in Carib, West Indies, in Eskimo, Greenland, and in 
Tabele, South Africa, for the Chinese scholar who knows 
High Wenli and the New Hebridean savage in the island of 
Aniwa. We are told that the genealogies in Matthew 
and Luke appeal specially to the eastern reverence for 
ancestors. But the Aymara Indian in South America, 
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the Yahgan in Tierra del Fuego, the barbarous folk of 
Eromanga ‘ the lowest of all the tribes inhabiting the New 
Hebrides’ all possess the third Gospel as the earliest in their 
tongue. People with a tendency to mysticism, the Indian 
for example, ought to be (and many are) attracted by the 
Gospel of St John. But of the thirty-nine cases in which 
this Gospel is the first piece of Scripture, only two are in 
India,—Bhojpuri in Bihar and Brahui in Baluchistan, 
hardly representative Indian tongues; four are for people 
on the Indian frontiers ; six are Chinese, one is Japanese, 
twelve are African, including Kikuyu and several Congo 
dialects, five are in the Americas, six in Oceania and two 
are for places in Europe. 

Several missionaries have begun with a book of selec- 
tions or Bible stories, or the life of Christ in a connected 
narrative. Workers among North American Indians, 
Anglican missionaries in Melanesia, Rhenish missionaries 
in the Dutch East Indies and in Africa, Moravians both 
among Eskimos and Tibetans, London Missionary Society 
agents in New Guinea, Baptists in Assam, Presbyterians 
in Central Africa are among those to whom this method 
has appealed. This list of names and places disposes of any 
idea that such selections are peculiar to any one mission 
or any one country. 

Translators themselves seldom record their reason 
for beginning with any particular book. Robert Morrison 
explains he began with the Acts because he ‘ hoped to have 
received the Gospels from Bengal.’ Henry Nott, the 
bricklayer who translated the Bible into Tahiti, writes in 
1819 that he had finished John and Acts and hoped to 
begin Genesis. In 1888 he reports he had ‘done several 
of the lesser prophets, finished Genesis and purposed to 
proceed from Dan to Beersheba.’ Jerome’s explanation 
of why he came to write on the minor Prophets and Amos 
as the last of them: ‘ Non enim a primo usque ad novissi- 
mum, juxta ordinem quo leguntur, sed ut potuimus et 
ut rogati sumus, ita eos disseruimus ’—‘ As we have been 
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able and as we have been asked ’—might be the confession 
of any modern translator. 

The fact that St Mark has only sixteen chapters may 
sometimes explain why it was chosen first. A mission 
press has not usually the resources for printing off a large 
edition of many pages. A short Epistle, therefore, offers 
certain advantages to a missionary anxious to give his 
people as soon as possible portions of the Word of God. 
The beautiful pastoral story of Ruth, and the simple, 
picturesque, and truly missionary message of the book of 
Jonah have no doubt weighed with translators who have 
given these among the first books in a new tongue. 


IV 


The experience of modern missions seems to be best 
summed up, then, in the following order of Bible transla- 
tions : (1) The history of our Lord Jesus Christ as given in 
the Gospels, (2) the history of the Early Church in the Acts 
and the Epistles, (3) the Psalms for devotional use, and (4) 
the Historical Books and the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. This does not mean that it appears necessary to 
complete each of these groups before beginning another. 
Indeed, it may often be found helpful to provide at least a 
book in more than one of them before finishing any single 
group. The main point is, that at an early date at least 
one Gospel (St Mark is the simplest and most concise) should 
be prepared in the language of the people. The issue of 
even a tentative translation, rough and needing much 
revision, is valuable if it has been prepared with all the 
care possible at the time. 

In some languages one or more Gospels may be all 
that is required, since a cognate tongue may supply the 
rest. Inthe Uganda Protectorate there are several dialects, 
e.g. Nkole, Teso, Soga, in which only Gospels were required ; 
for readers soon preferred Ganda as the dominant language. 
But where there exists no such resource, the Acts or perhaps 
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an Epistle may next be added, followed by the Psalms or 
one of the Prophets. As soon as convenient, an attempt 
should be made to provide a complete New Testament. 

The question of the Old Testament stands on a some- 
what different footing. Some missionaries have hesitated 
before translating the Old Testament at all: some would 
put only selected parts into the hands of their readers. 
When Ulphilas translated the Scriptures for the Goths in 
the fourth century (fragments of the Gospels, in the order, 
Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, are contained in the famous 
Codex Argenteus at Upsala) Gibbon says he ‘ prudently 
suppressed the four books of Kings as they might tend to 
irritate the fierce and sanguinary spirit of the barbarian.’ 
In modern times the version of the Bible in literary Mon- 
golian by Swan and Stallybrass excluded the Song of Songs. 
But Christian readers surely have a right eventually to the 
heritage of the complete Christian Bible in some language 
they can understand. Every great language should ulti- 
mately possess a whole Bible. 

After all, the fact remains that the Bible is the one 
universal book, the whole of it capable of being translated 
into all kinds of tongues. Has not this inquiry given us 
another vision of this universality ? For we have found 
that no part of it is limited to any one country or any 
one stage of civilization ; but that its message is so divinely 
human that it makes its appeal to all lands, all ages, and 
all peoples. 

R. Kiitcour 








A TYPICAL MASS MOVEMENT 
CHURCH—1806 TO 1918 


By SYDNEY CAVE, D.D. 


In India mass movements suggest to the missionary his 
greatest opportunity and problem but by the Church at 
home they seem little understood. Mass movement work 
is so unlike work among high caste Hindus that even its 
vocabulary is distinct, such a word as baptism, for instance, 
having quite a different content in one case from the other. 
The misunderstanding is unfortunate as it produces among 
some in our churches an incredulity as to missionary 
results in South India, and among others an optimism 
excessive to the facts. And there is a more serious con- 
sequence. Because of his ignorance of their origin, the 
missionary recruit to mass movement churches has often 
to pass through a period of disillusionment which may for 
long affect his relationships to Indian Christians and make 
his dominant mood, not one of gratitude to God for the 
abundant evidences of His mercy, but a querulous dis- 
satisfaction of which he may afterwards learn to be ashamed. 
It seems worth while, therefore, to attempt to describe as a 
typical mass movement church one of the oldest and most 
successful—the South Travancore church in connexion 
with the London Missionary Society. 

South Travancore is just a narrow strip of country 
between the mountains and the sea, some hundred miles 
in length, stretching from Cape Comorin, the southernmost 
point in India, to a few miles north of Quilon. In this 
small territory there are in connexion with this church 
some 100,000 Christians. These are of every stage of 
Christian education and character, ranging from the raw 


converts from devil-worship, which the mass movements 
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of to-day are bringing in in their thousands, to the stable 
Christians of the third and fourth generations, the product 
of the mass movements of a century ago. It seems possible 
with such data to form an estimate which, though tentative 
and incomplete, will yet be of more than subjective value. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH. It is significant that the 
great church of South Travancore had its origin in the 
labours not of a European but of an Indian. God chooses 
at times strange instruments to do His work. If this man 
had been a Brahman, we could understand how his con- 
version, like that of Saul the Pharisee, might be of radical 
importance, but instead he was only a Pariah, a devil- 
worshipper who lived at Meiladi, a little village about five 
miles from Nagercoil. Somehow he had learned to read 
and sought to find in Hinduism the satisfaction which his 
devil-worship no longer brought him. In Travancore 
low castes are not allowed even in the precincts of the 
temples, but on the east of the Ghat mountains, in what 
we now call British India, they are permitted to enter the 
outer courts. He determined to go to the great Saivite 
shrine of Sithambaram. When at length he reached it, 
he found to his disappointment not religion and piety 
but impurity and corruption; for it is the great scandal 
of South Indian Hinduism that its temples are brothels 
where are kept, for the use of priests and worshippers alike, 
the gaudy devadisis, the prostitute servants of the gods. 
Disappointed he turned back, and on his way home went to 
visit some Christian relatives at Tanjore. There, with a 
courage which only those who have been to Tanjore can 
fully realize, Schwartz had built a Christian church under 
the very shadow of the colossal temple towers. The Pariah 
pilgrim heard a sermon there from Kokhhoff, Schwartz’s 
adopted son. It brought to him the peace he had been 
seeking. He became an inquirer, was baptized under the 
name of Vethamanikkam, and at length returned to 
Travancore. When he drew near Meiladi the villagers 
came out eagerly to greet him, and prostrating themselves 
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before him asked, ‘ Where is the holy gift of the Lord of 
Sithambaram and the Sacred Ashes?’ He answered, 
* Lo, here is the holy gift of the Lord of all the worlds,’ 
and held up to them a copy of the Tamil gospels. Vetha- 
manikkam could not have known much about Christianity, 
but, as we learn in the mission field, knowledge may be 
effective even when slight. Sufficient success attended 
his preaching to provoke persecution. He returned to 
Kokhhoff for advice, and there learned that the London 
Missionary Society had a missionary, Ringeltaube, who 
would be free to come to Travancore as soon as he had made 
further progress in Tamil. 

It seems worth while thus to emphasize the Indian 
origin of the church, for it has been the distinctive feature 
of the work in South Travancore that a great Christian 
church has been formed and nurtured although at no time 
has there been more than a handful of Europeans in its 
service. It is Indians chiefly who have been the vehicles 
of God’s grace and it is to Indian leaders that we can look 
with confidence for the future development of the church. 

THE First Converts. Ringeltaube’s name has become 
of almost mythic interest in the South Travancore church. 
A strange solitary figure, reckless of convention, he yet 
impressed Hindu and Christian alike as a true saint and 
rishi. His letters reveal a man saddened almost to despair. 
St Paul found it necessary to his happiness to have a 
colleague with him to share his toil and sorrow, yet he 
worked always in countries whose thought and speech 
were familiar to him. When will the modern Church learn 
in such things to be as considerate as was the early Church ? 
Clearly Ringeltaube found the strain of loneliness at times 
intolerable. He gathered around him a few hundred 
converts of the Pariah castes. He writes about them in a 
strain which shows how greatly damp heat and solitude 
had depressed his spirits. Thus to his sister Anna he 
writes: ‘I have now about 600 Christians, who are not 
worse than other Christians in India. About three or four 
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of them may have a longing for their salvation. The rest 
have come from all kinds of motives which we can only 
know after years have passed.’ To his brother Ernst he 
writes: ‘I often see no European face for three or four 
weeks: you cannot have confidential intercourse with 
many of the people. They are great rogues. The poorest 
of them count to be made proselytes for money and good 
words, and after they cleave to you like leeches. I have 
about 600 of them, and therefore I am quite poor.’ A 
missionary, facing to-day the problems of a new mass 
movement and tempted to despair of his converts, might 
find much comfort in Ringeltaube’s letters. For of the 
people whom in his bitterness he so described has come a 
great Christian church in which the notes of the Holy 
Spirit are to-day unmistakable. Part of the self a mis- 
sionary has to deny is the desire for gratitude, for gratitude 
is a virtue of maturity. It is useless to expect it from raw 
converts from devil-worship. 

After ten years of solitary toil, Ringeltaube left Travan- 
core and of his end no one knows. In the Indian church 
the tradition is still cherished that, like Elijah, he did not 
die but that God took him into heaven. His successors, 
Mault and Mead, arrived in 1818 and began the consolidation 
of the mission. To-day the largest and most influential 
section of the church comes from the Shanars, the highest 
division of the outcastes. Ringeltaube would not receive 
the Shanars because he knew that by accepting Christianity 
they desired to evade payment of an unjustly levied poll 
tax. Mault and Mead within two years of their arrival 
received about 3000 Shanars and after a period of instruc- 
tion baptized them on condition that each promised ‘ to 
renounce idolatry and serve the true and living God.’ 

THE ADMISSION OF CONVERTS OF MIxED MOTIVEs. 
Were Mault and Mead right in their decision? Such a 
question is not of mere academic interest. It raises at 


1 They have been edited by the Rev. William Robinson (late of L.M.S., Salem, South 
India), under the title Ringeltaube the Rishi. (Sheffield: The Independent Press. 1902.) 
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once the question of the legitimacy of mass movements. 
Experience teaches. The stable Christian character of most 
and the real spiritual experience and zeal of many of the 
descendants of these converts show that it was right 
to receive them, though the motives were not entirely 
spiritual. 

To-day Puliahs and Malayélam Pariahs are flocking in 
their thousands into the Church. These are castes lower 
than the Shanars and Tamil Pariahs from whom the first 
converts came, but times have changed and the converts 
of to-day are probably no more degraded than were the 
converts of a century ago. Therefore as we face the prob- 
lems of the present we are able to estimate the solutions 
of the past. If critics who demand that none should be 
baptized unless from purely spiritual motives knew the 
ignorance and servility of devil-worshippers they would 
realize how impossible was their demand. The sneer of 
‘rice-Christian ’ is indeed as foolish as it is misinformed. 
New converts are not seeking money, and if they did they 
would seek in vain. What they crave are larger oppor- 
tunities of life, those elementary rights of manhood which 
only Christianity can secure for them. For the outcastes, 
Hinduism has no message but of contempt. They are 
excluded from its rites and teaching. They have instead 
their village deities. Chief among them are female spirits 
whom, in fear and not in love, they call Amma, hoping by 
that honoured name of ‘ Mother’ to avert their anger. 
It is a mere matter of nomenclature whether these be 
called goddesses or she-devils. Such a religion of terror 
does not tend to stalwart manhood. In Travancore the 
outcastes were forbidden to dress with decency and were 
compelled to flee to the hedge when the high caste man 
approached. For them such a phrase as Higher Hinduism 
has no meaning, for Hinduism means to the outcaste the 
system which secures his degradation, and makes of the 
unfortunate the accursed. It is not surprising that such 
have turned to Christianity in their thousands, seeking 
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not only a better religion but the opportunities of man- 
hood. They do not ask our money, but they do in time of 
need look to us for protection. 

For clearness’ sake, I may perhaps venture to give an 
illustration from my own experience. In a Puliah village 
which had recently placed itself under Christian instruction 
a man had murdered his wife. The police thought that 
this was a good opportunity to ‘squeeze’ the villagers. 
So they had seized one of the men, beaten him and de- 
manded from him what to him seemed the colossal sum of 
Rs. 10; unless this was paid they would implicate him in 
the murder charge. The other villagers feared that they 
would be similarly treated, so in great excitement the men 
of the congregation came round to the bungalow as soon as 
it was light. When at length a coherent statement could 
be obtained, their complaint was written down for them 
to sign, and I sent a covering letter to the proper authority 
explaining that, although it was not possible for me to verify 
the truth of their allegations, it was clear that they were 
in a state of panic and there was need for an inquiry. A 
circle-inspector came down, called at the bungalow first, 
and then went on to the village. It was enough. The 
police knew that behind the defenceless people was a power 
able to secure for them elementary justice. 

It must be confessed that such people are often not 
easy to help. Even to the missionary who is trying to 
ascertain the facts that he may fight their case, the people 
in their silly cunning will often seek to strengthen their 
case with lies. It is not surprising that at first a missionary 
tends to get impatient and wonders if it is worth while to 
try to help those who deceive him at the very time he is 
trying to plead their cause. Later he learns patience. 
After all, the Corinthians were not much better, yet Paul 
called them his joy and crown and saw in them the hope of 
the world. And when we compare these ignorant and de- 
graded people who are flocking into the Christian Church 
to-day with the stable Christians of the third and fourth 
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generations we can thank God with a full heart. It is the 
old story. Ezultavit humiles. Of those who are no people 
He has made a people. 

TyPeE OF CHRISTIANITY. Christ gives to each man what 
he needs, not what another needs. Because the needs of 
mass movement Christians are different, their thought of 
Christ is different from that of western Christians, and just 
because of this they are shy of speaking of their real ex- 
perience to Europeans. The writer remembers when he 
began his work as principal of a divinity school with what 
disappointment he noted the strange formality of the 
sermons preached in the sermon class. Almost all seemed 
to be based on the model of an almost obsolete orthodoxy. 
Many began by proving the necessity of a Saviour not by 
the patent sins of the congregations but by a reference to 
Adam.* Evidently the students believed that this was 
the proper sort of thing to say. Only when their confidence 
was gained did their real faith become apparent. Thus 
in a New Testament class, when the chapter read from 
St Mark’s Gospel spoke of Christ’s expulsion of devils, 
student after student, when asked for his experience, related, 
as if it were the most ordinary thing in the world, how he 
had gone with deacons of his congregation and exorcised 
evil spirits by prayer. Christ is stronger than devils: 
Christians must trust in Christ and not fear devils. That 
plainly was their effective faith. 

Such a confession may sound easy to make. Sometimes 
it is almost impossibly hard. Cholera breaks out and 
people are dying off in their hundreds. New converts need 
courage at such a time to stand firm and make no offerings 
to appease the Amma to whose anger it is believed the 
cholera is due. Faith is a good prophylactic and as a rule 
fewer Christians are attacked than non-Christians; in 
consequence, a big outbreak of cholera may attract many 
to the Christian Church. I wellremember going, when new 
to the country, to a little chapel where the whole con- 


1 In fact it became necessary to forbid the mention of Adam for at least a month. 
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gregation consisted of an old woman,’ her married sons and 
their children. But outside at the open windows, come 
to hear the new missionary speak in what he hoped was 
Tamil, were standing men with Christian names like 
Jesudason (the servant of Jesus) or Bible names like John, 
or Paul, or Daniel. The explanation was that some years 
before the bulk of the Shanars in that village had decided 
to become Christian, and after instruction had been baptized. 
Then cholera broke out badly. The Christians prayed to 
their new God, Christ. The others made their offerings and 
danced their devil dances to appease the cruel spirit from 
whom the cholera was believed to come. But this year few 
of the devil-worshippers were attacked, while many of the 
Christians sickened and died. In consequence all but this 
one family had gone back to their own ways. Can we 
wonder at it ? The cholera was in the eyes of Christians 
and non-Christians alike a test of the power of their new 
God and He seemed to have failed. It was as if when 
Elijah and the priests of Baal called for a sign, the fire had 
come down in the wrong place. It is not surprising that 
converts so new and so untried should have felt that al- 
though Christ might be a kind and loving God, powerful 
perhaps in western lands, in that village the old fierce god- 
dess had more power and it would be wiser to conciliate 
at once her anger. But such defections are very rare and 
occur as a rule only among new converts. 

No one will ever persuade such Christians that evil 
spirits do not exist, but of this they are sure: Christ is 
stronger than any devil and He will protect His own if 
they trust in Him. And it is for them a great Gospel. 
To renounce once for all all connexion with idolatry and 
devil-worship, to strive after moral purity, truthfulness 


1 As soon as the missionary arrived the old woman began wailing and beating her 
breasts. Her trouble was this. As the bulk of the village was now, as she said, 
‘heathen,’ the Christians were refused the use of the village dhobies. Yet half a mile 
away was a Christian village, connected with the L.M.S., whose dhobies would have 
been glad to wash their clothes. That, however, these Christians would not have, as 
the other village was of Pariah stock. 
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and honesty—this is for them the first meaning of Chris- 
tianity and it is this which is expected of all who are 
baptized. What they call evil spirits we may regard as 
psychic phenomena, natural if mysterious. Such explana- 
tions matter less than the faith which delivers men from 
fear and brings moral courage and victory over temptation. 
And the social effect of such a faith is very great. To 
believe in one holy loving God instead of in a multiplicity 
of evil spirits brings with it a power sufficient to reverse 
the effects of a corrupt heredity and a miserable environ- 
ment. Without this faith, education alone would have been 
unable to effect for the Christian community their con- 
spicuous advance. When we remember the enlightenment 
and wisdom, the uprightness and veracity, the simple faith 
and genuine zeal of many of our mature Christians, it is 
hard to remember that their ancestors were worshippers 
ot devils, ignorant and cringing after long degradation. 
LIFE AND ZEAL. Writing from Nagercoil in 1851, Mr 
Whitehouse, one of the ablest of the L.M.S. missionaries, 
says: ‘It is true we have numbers, but numbers of what 
class of people? The lowest, the poorest, and the most 
degraded people who have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by becoming Christians. We have numbers, but 
even among them only a small minority feel the power of 
the truth.’ To-day in such old communities as Nagercoil, 
we have a prosperous and educated people. It is an 
amazing social achievement. In words which have been 
often quoted, a Brahman official writes thus in the Travan- 
core Census Report of 1901: ‘ But for these missionaries, 
these humble orders of Hindu society will for ever remain un- 
raised. . . . Tothe Christian missionaries belongs the credit 
of having gone to their humble homes and awakened them 
to a sense of better earthly existence. . . . The heroism of 
raising the low from the slough of degradation and debase- 
ment wasan element of civilization unknown to ancient India.’ 
It is clear that this social advance has in it great dangers. 
I have heard Christians, whose own faith was genuine and 
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zealous, speaking, as if it were a truism, of the unreasonable- 
ness of expecting even low-caste people to accept Chris- 
tianity. unless they needed relief from oppression. Chris- 
tianity has brought education, and English education has 
enabled many to advance socially with such celerity that 
there has been among others an almost feverish eagerness 
to emulate their success. And not unnaturally Christians 
have impressed their neighbours more by their ability to 
rise in the world than by the reality of their spiritual life. 
Thus the very social success of Christian missions has given 
point to the familiar and often meaningless complaint that 
Christianity is a potent ethic but not a religion adequate to 
the Hindu aspiration for the infinite. Much of this com- 
plaint is discounted by the false estimate of life which is 
characteristic of Hinduism, but not all. In mass movement 
work there is always the danger that the Gospel should be 
no more prized than its concomitants, that Christianity 
should be identified with civilization and schools thought 
more of than churches. We did fear for some of our 
educated and prosperous men that in gaining the desire 
of their heart they had got leanness in their souls. But 
such judgments may easily be censorious. What home 
minister would like to assess the spirituality of his suburban 
congregation ? Is the missionary more likely to be success- 
ful when dealing with those of a different race ? 

In the last few years there has been clear proof of the 
real devotion of very many of the Christian people. The 
shock of war has revealed the vast gap between Christianity 
and civilization. Even the most complacent have been 
compelled to recognize the inadequacy of prosperity and 
education, and there has been among them a new respon- 
siveness to spiritual things. The years of the war have been 
years of the most extraordinary advance. In 1915, as the 
readers of this Review are aware, there was begun in South 
India a great evangelistic campaign. The opportunity 
revealed the latent zeal of very many of the people. For 
months the churches gave themselves in preparation to 
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Bible study and to prayer. When the week of simultaneous 
evangelism came, no less than 4,000 of our Christian people 
gave up the whole week, which meant the loss of a week’s 
pay, to this work. Evangelism has, more than ever before, 
become a normal feature of communicant church life. 
From educated Christians of long established churches to 
new converts from devil-worship, men and women alike 
have been in large numbers preaching Christ week by week, 
or rather, talking of Him. Inthe last two years no less than 
10,000 people have been added to the Christian community, 
which now numbers about 100,000. 

Better than the large increase is the manifest zeal. The 
work of the Travancore campaign was prepared for and 
inspired almost entirely by Indian leaders. The church is 
fortunate in many of its pastors, catechists and laymen. 
From most unpromising material a great Christian church 
has been formed, largely self-supporting, soon we hope to be 
entirely self-governing. 

This is not an article on the work of the L.M.S. in South 
Travancore, so no mention has been made of the great work 
of medical missions, of the college, the schools for Hindu 
girls, the industrial school and the like. The attempt has 
been made in the rigid limits of a brief article to show, by 
reference to the past and the present, that, by the test of 
experience, mass movements are justified. Through them 
great Christian churches are being formed, which in their 
turn are becoming the corporate missionaries of the Re- 
deemer. We may use with confidence the words of an 
early Christian writer and say: ‘ These things do not look 
like human works; they are the power of God: they are 
the evidences of His manifestation.’ * 

SyDNEY CAVE 


1 Ep. to Diognetus VII. No reference has been made in the article to church organ- 
ization—the transition from the benevolent despotism of the missionary to a fully 
coherent and self-governing church—as the stages in this transition, which in South 
Travancore is not quite complete, necessarily vary with the ecclesiastical predilections 
of missionary societies, qed it is the purpose of this article to deal only with what is 


typical for all. 














THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH IN UGANDA 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 
By BISHOP J. J. WILLIS, D.D. 


Two illustrations drawn from familiar scenes on the Nile 
may serve to make clear the place and importance of law 
in the life of a Church. 

No one who has watched that wonderful river as it takes 
its first wild rush over the Ripon Falls and dashes down its 
first impetuous course will ever forget the inspiring beauty 
of the scene. The pure clear water sparkling in the sunlight, 
the fish leaping amid the foam, the wooded banks, the deep 
blue sky overhead, all combine to make a picture never 
to be forgotten. By contrast the Nile as it nears the end 
of its long weary course seems tame and ugly. The waters, 
no longer pure but laden with their burden of soil, flow 
sluggishly. On either side and in every direction channels 
divert the waters into distant fields. All is controlled and 
mechanical ; the direction in which the water shall flow, 
the pace at which it shall travel, the very amount that 
shall be allowed to pass, all is determined. All the beauty, 
all the spontaneity have gone, all the fascination of those 
first reaches has vanished. Yet it is not in the first glad 
rush of water nor where the great river loses itself in the 
dreary mass of sudd that it reaches its maximum of useful- 
ness to mankind, but where every gallon of the precious 
water is controlled and directed. 

It is a parable of every mission field. The early 
romantic stage, the stage that attracts universal interest, 


passes, and gives place to the later more prosaic stages of 
31 
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organization and law. Interest flags and is directed else- 
where, to some newer field where martyrdoms and first 
converts and romantic adventures are still the order of the 
day. But it is with this later stage that the really effective 
work of the Church begins. Any one with an eye for 
beauty can appreciate the Nile at the Ripon Falls; it 
takes a trained eye, and some knowledge of the great 
principles of irrigation, to appreciate the marvellous works 
on which the lives and happiness of thousands in Egypt 
depend. It is worth while trying to understand the 
principles on which a Church in the mission field is worked. 

Perhaps these principles will be best understood by 
considering them in a series of contrasts in a single concrete 
instance, the Native Anglican Church of Uganda. 

The conditions in the Uganda diocese are in many 
respects ideal. An unusually intelligent people, Christian 
chiefs, an entirely friendly government, the mission first 
in the field, the total absence of any overlapping from 
other Protestant missions, a perfectly free hand in education, 
a properly constituted self-governing and self-supporting 
native Church, and an excellent staff of missionaries (all 
too small indeed in numbers but many of them most capable 
leaders), a good system of roads connecting all the principal 
stations and a general desire everywhere for Christian 
teaching—all these combine to make conditions of work in 
and round Uganda peculiarly easy. Add to these freedom 
to develop ab initio, and the guidance of one of the greatest 
missionary statesmen of our own generation, Bishop Tucker, 
through a long course of over twenty most important years 
of our church life, and it will be realized that church 
organization in Uganda has been developed under favour- 
able conditions. To come now to the contrasts. 

(1) DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT. (a) Dependent. 
‘The Church of Uganda doth hold and maintain the 
doctrine and sacraments of Christ as the Lord hath com- 
manded in His Holy Word, and as the Church of England 
hath received and explained the same in the Book of 
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Common Prayer ... and further it disclaims for itself 
the right of altering any of the aforesaid standards of faith 
and doctrine.’ So runs the first fundamental provision of 
our constitution. For its bishop directly, for its ordained 
ministers indirectly, the Church of Uganda is dependent on 
Canterbury. For its doctrine and ecclesiastical practice it 
takes as its guide the Book of Common Prayer. Appeal, 
in the last resort, lies to the Consultative Committee of the 
Lambeth Conference. For its missionary leaders and for 
their support, it looks to the Church Missionary Society. 
For the greater part of its literature it is dependent on the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. Thus it is safeguarded and con- 
trolled, as well as very materially helped, by being linked 
with an organization immeasurably greater, older, and more 
experienced than itself. 

(b) Independent. Such dependence, however, leaves a 
very large field open for local development. The Uganda 
Church is, in a very literal sense, self-governing and self- 
extending. It has been wisely made so from the first. 
It governs itself through a series of sub-district, district, 
and ruridecanal church councils, culminating in the synod ; 
it accepts entire responsibility for the payment of its clergy 
and catechists. It has its own diocesan board of missions 
charged with the evangelization of the surrounding tribes. 

The Prayer Book is in universal use in all the settled 
congregations, but a simpler form of prayer is adopted for 
use in pioneer districts, and even in settled congregations. 
The state prayers, for instance, are everywhere adapted to 
suit local needs. The English ordinal is used in all ordina- 
tions, but the intellectual standard varies with the educational 
development of each country. Neither Latin nor Greek is 
as yet required, nor indeed taught. The native clergy, 
except while officiating, wear no distinctive dress. 

The formularies of the home Church are taken as a 
valuable and indispensable guide, but are not so rigorously 
enforced as to cramp necessary and legitimate local liberty. 
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Similarly the missionary society affords absolutely indis- 
pensable help but does not attempt to control. The native 
Church manages its own affairs; the society supplies its 
missionaries for work in and under the native Church. 
The society pays their salaries ; the Church has the benefit 
of their services. 

(2) NativE AND European. In actual practice and 
fact the Native Anglican Church of Uganda is a native 
Church. Real power lies in the hands of the African 
Christians, real responsibility rests upon them. They form 
the very large majority in the synod; they sit alone on all 
the local councils, managing their own affairs and on the 
whole managing them effectively. Over 3000 of them are 
engaged in more or less regular church work, some honorary 
and the rest supported by their own people. Rather more 
than fifty have been ordained. 

On the other hand, present limitations must be recog- 
nized. In strict theory no difference exists between the 
native and the European members of the Church. All 
missionaries in the country are full members of the Church, 
with equal voting powers and equally bound by its laws. 
From beginning to end of the constitution of the Church no 
note of racial difference is sounded. Yet in practice a 
difference there is and must be. Leadership is still of 
necessity mainly in European hands. Almost all initiation 
comes fromthem. Without their help accounts would often 
be entangled in inextricable confusion. But for their 
wider vision surrounding countries would often be left 
unevangelized : certainly apart from them education could 
never have advanced to its present stage in Uganda. The 
four archdeacons and all the rural deans, as well as the 
secretaries of all the diocesan boards, are as yet European, 
but there is nothing whatever in the constitution to prevent 
any native Christian from filling any one of these positions, 
so soon as one shall be found with the necessary qualifica- 
tions ; meanwhile, in the posts of lesser importance, native 
leaders are steadily fitting themselves for higher work. 
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The relations between the two races are exceedingly 
happy. While the higher paths of leadership are instinc- 
tively left to the more highly trained foreign leaders, and 
in all mutual discussions their word carries the weight 
it deserves to carry, yet that weight is never such as to 
crush independent and often very valuable native thought, 
and in all matters of voting Europeans form a minority 
numerically insignificant. One cannot but feel that the 
happy relations existing are largely due to the considerable 
measure of responsibility placed in native hands. 

(3) AuTocRATIC AND Democratic. (a) Autocratic. A 
reader of the constitution of the Church of Uganda would be 
struck with the very large measure of power and responsi- 
bility placed by it in the bishop’s hands. From one point 
of view the government of the Church would appear to be a 
pure autocracy. The bishop is not only chairman of the 
supreme governing body, the synod, of its executive, the 
diocesan council, and of all diocesan boards, but has a veto 
on all legislation. The appointment of practically all 
leaders is in his hands. He selects and appoints his arch- 
deacons, and in consultation with the diocesan council 
determines the boundaries of archdeaconries and rural 
deaneries. He appoints the rural deans. In consultation 
with the body supporting them he locates all clergy, 
European and native, and all lay readers. He appoints 
the chairmen of all district or pastorate church councils, 
in consultation with the diocesan council. He determines 
the special work of all lay readers and women teachers, 
or lady missionaries holding his licence. Thus the appoint- 
ment to every post of influence throughout the diocese 
is in his hands. The whole force of clergy and lay agents 
is, so to speak, mobilized and at his disposal to be sent 
where most needed. Again in the matter of finance, in 
theory all funds are under the control of the diocesan council 
but all proposed grants or expenditure must, according 
to the constitution, be first submitted to the bishop for his 
approval and he has the right of veto on all expenditure 
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sanctioned by the diocesan council. Finally, in all matters 
of church discipline the bishop is the final court of appeal 
within the diocese. Appeal lies from the sub-district or 
local village church council to the council of the district or 
pastorate ; from this to the ruridecanal council, and from 
that to the diocesan council ; and from the diocesan council 
to the Tribunal of Appeal, which consists of the bishop 
deciding, with the advice of three assessors elected by the 
diocesan council. There can be few dioceses where wider 
powers are placed in the hands of a bishop than in 
Uganda. 

(b) Democratic. Yet, onthe other hand, the government 
is in reality essentially democratic. The unit of govern- 
ment is the sub-district council. This is entirely native. 
This local council consists of the senior catechist in charge, 
the church wardens and catechists of the little group of 
perhaps half a dozen village congregations which form the 
sub-district and of all lay representatives of the synod 
resident in the sub-district. It administers local affairs : 
recommends candidates for baptism and confirmation and 
generally is responsible for organizing ‘the pastoral, mis- 
sionary, and educational work of the Church’ within its 
own area. The district church council, which meets 
under the chairmanship of the clergyman of the district, 
consists of the senior catechists of the sub-districts com- 
prised, lay readers and synod members, and with them 
an equal number of elected members not officially con- 
nected with the Church. This council does for the district 
what the sub-district council does for the sub-district. 
It forms a court of appeal from decisions of the more 
local councils. The ruridecanal council combines the 
representatives of all the district councils within the 
deanery. It stands to the district councils in the same 
relation as that in which they stand to the sub-district 
councils. But it has wider responsibilities. It discusses 
questions affecting the deanery as a whole, provides for 
the training and supply of local catechists for use within 
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the deanery, and is assisted by advisory boards of educa- 
tion, finance, etc., appointed by itself. 

Up to this point the structure of church organization 
is built up on a clear principle. The elector is the individual 
communicant. He is represented directly on the sub- 
district council: this council is represented in the district 
council: and this in turn in the ruridecanal council. Thus 
every communicant has, indirectly, a voice in the ad- 
ministration of the deanery. But he has, side by side 
with this, a direct voice in the administration of the diocese 
as a whole. The synod members are elected, not by 
ruridecanal councils, but by the direct vote of the com- 
municants. Every settled congregation numbering one 
hundred communicants is entitled to elect one repre- 
sentative to the synod. This synod is the supreme 
governing power in the Church, for while under the con- 
stitution the bishop retains the right of veto, he has no 
inherent powers of legislation, and no Church could con- 
tinue by any mere policy of obstruction. The power of 
veto is necessary for use on any grave emergency, but 
normally the power lies, as it should lie, with the repre- 
sentative body. Thus the principles of government are 
at once autocratic and essentially democratic. 

(4) CENTRALIZED AND DECENTRALIZED. (a) Centralized. 
A fruitful source of difficulty is the relation of the centre 
to the circumference, and the difficulty is accentuated 
when round the circumference lie countries which by 
language, custom and tradition are essentially different 
from the country representing the central authority and 
sometimes directly opposed to it. The government of 
the Uganda Church is centralized. What is the unattained 
object of strenuous endeavour in England is already 
enjoyed in Uganda. The Church does, in a very real 
sense, manage her own affairs. The synod only meets 
annually, but its executive power is entrusted to a diocesan 
council consisting of some forty members, of whom ten 
form a quorum. Among these members are included the 
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archdeacons, the rural deans and many of the most in- 
fluential chiefs in the country ; so that the council is not 
only in a true sense representative but speaks with very 
considerable weight. 

The actual working of the diocese is entrusted to a 
series of boards—boards of education, theology, missions, 
finance, marriage, estates, etc., who have no executive 
powers but advise the council as regards their own depart- 
ments. In the hands of these boards the work is highly 
centralized. Thus as regards education a central normal 
school is maintained for the training of all senior school 
masters ; a single school or college for boys, and another 
for girls, gives the final training to pupils educated locally ; 
a common educational code is set for the diocese; a 
common standard of examination is determined ; diocesan 
certificates are granted on the recommendation of the 
board; the head-masters of all the larger schools are 
selected by the board; in a word the whole system of 
education for the diocese is controlled and organized from 
one centre. Similarly in regard to the theological training. 
In the hands of the theological board the work is unified. 
A single theological college has been established and 
undertakes the training, not only of ordination candidates 
but of lay readers and all senior catechists. The same 
standard is set for the diocese as a whole and diocesan 
certificates are given on the recommendation of the theo- 
logical board. Unlike any home diocese the result is a 
uniformity which has its dangers as well as its distinct 
advantages. Or again, in regard to foreign missions (for 
large parts of the diocese are still as absolutely pagan as 
any tribe in Africa), the Central Board of Missions directs 
all the missionary activities of the Uganda Church. The 
work is committed to no voluntary society but is regarded 
as the work of the Church as a whole, and the diocesan 
council, through the board of missions, undertakes re- 
sponsibility for it. 

(b) Decentralized. But while the work is thus centralized, 
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the steady tendency, with the growth of the work, has 
been towards decentralization. Broadly speaking, the 
central authority lays down the policy, the local authorities 
work it out. The central authority undertakes the 
training of senior catechists or of schoolmasters beyond 
a certain stage; the local authorities train them up to 
that stage. The central authority controls the central 
diocesan funds; but the local authorities in each district 
virtually manage their own finances, remitting a certain 
percentage of all their receipts to the central funds. The 
central authority trains, locates and supports all native 
clergy ; the local authorities support all agents below the 
grade of clergy. The central authority alone can grant 
or withdraw diocesan certificates ; but the local authority 
countersigns and gives them, and superintends the work 
of the agents whom it supports. The central authority 
acts as a final court of appeal, but each local council 
exercises jurisdiction within its own sphere. The general 
principle followed is that each community should manage 
its own affairs, except where those affairs do not concern 
itself alone. 

(5) Mate anp Femate. The Church of Uganda is 
perhaps the only Church within the Anglican Communion 
in which women have a recognized place within the con- 
stitution. It cannot be said that, as at home, women 
form the majority of the Church. In most places the 
congregation is overwhelmingly male, more especially in 
the more recently evangelized districts. In matters of 
education women, both as regards numbers and standard, 
still lag very far behind the men. Yet none the less under 
the constitution women already fill a very important place 
in the organization of the Church. 

The governing principle is that women’s work should 
be done by women. Hence provision is made for the 
formation in every sub-district of a women’s sub-district 
council corresponding to that of the men; this council 
interviews and recommends all female candidates for 
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baptism or confirmation, inquires into questions of dis- 
cipline involving female Christians and deals with any 
question affecting the women and girls of that sub-district. 
Similarly, councils may be formed for each district and 
for each rural deanery ; while for the diocese as a whole 
a central women’s conference, representative of the whole 
country, meets annually. All these councils are elected 
by. women and deal exclusively with women’s work. 

But while free to discuss and recommend they have no 
actual executive powers; each council submits its recom- 
mendations to the corresponding council on the men’s 
side, the central conference recommending direct to the 
synod. And if this seems to be taking away with one 
hand powers that have been given with the other, it must 
be remembered that, in the very large majority of cases, 
the recommendations from the women’s councils go through, 
so that the women of Uganda take a very real part in the 
legislation of the Church. 

In one respect, indeed, the women of Uganda, in point 
of privilege, stand ahead of the men; for, whereas men 
have no voice in the election of women to women’s councils, 
women not only have a vote in the election to a women’s 
council but also have equal voting power with the men 
in the election of male candidates for the synod or other 
church council. The final voice, however, in every legis- 
lation rests with the men. 

Such are some of the governing principles underlying 
the organization of the Church of Uganda. 

It is a local Church, yet part of a vastly larger whole ; 
a native Church, and yet by no means at the stage in 
which it can dispense with European help. Its govern- 
ment is autocratic, in the sense that very large powers 
are vested in the bishop’s hands, democratic in that all 
real power of legislation lies with the people. Final 
control rests with the central authority, but very large 
measure of autonomy is given to each local governing 
body in the management of its own affairs. In the con- 
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stitution women have an important voice, though the last 
word rests with the male representatives. 

These principles are worked out in practice, and have 
been formulated in a Book of Laws for the diocese of 
Uganda. For a still primitive mission such an organiza- 
tion may seem to be premature and excessive. Certainly 
it could not at the present stage be applied rigidly and 
without discrimination to every part of a_ peculiarly 
heterogeneous diocese. But it represents the lines along 
which the Church in Uganda is travelling and the goal 
towards which it aims. On the whole I believe these lines 
are sound, and the goal is visibly nearer than in some 
older mission fields where less reliance has been placed on 
the native Christian. The great goal of all Christian missions 
is ‘a self-governing, self-supporting and _self-extending 
native Church.’ The first glad rush of the river has spent 
its force, the stage of control and irrigation has succeeded. 
Around us lies still the desert land and before us lies the 
ocean. But the way is long yet. May God, who has so 
manifestly directed the course of that river hitherto, guide 
and control it even to the end. 

J. J. UGANDA 








INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN AFRICA 


By F. ROWLING 


THE NEED AND VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. It is 
becoming more fully recognized every year that there is 
a real need for industrial training as an essential part of 
missionary enterprise in most of the mission fields. This 
is especially true of Africa. After twenty-five years’ 
service in the Uganda mission of the Church Missionary 
Society, the writer has learned something of both the 
need and the value of such training, and these notes are 
written with the object of deepening and widening interest 
in the subject. Abler pens will doubtless rouse enthusiasm 
to the point of winning the warm support of the leaders 
in missionary work, and thus gain the financial backing 
which is essential for the proper development of this most 
important branch of it. 

We deal here with industrial training as an integral part 
of missionary education, not with the work of factories 
or companies. It is now accepted as axiomatic that 
manual training should go hand in hand with book learning 
to produce the best results in true education. Accuracy 
of hand and eye work together, and the discipline of manual 
work is in itself worth the cost and labour involved in 
giving the training needed. The Jews knew its value 
when they taught that every man should learn some trade. 
It is often forgotten that our Lord spent by far the greater 
part of His earthly life in manual work, and that His own 
example has made the dignity of labour one of the essential 
lessons in a full presentation of the gospel message. 

To most people some special section of missionary 


1 Previous papers on this subject appeared in IRM, 1913 (Jan.) pp. 164-78, (Apr.) 
PP- 342-52; 1914 (Apr.) pp. 336-48, (Oct.) pp. 742-47. 
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effort appeals with greater force than others. The evan- 
gelistic must be first, and must permeate all others through 
and through. Yet the medical has an equal claim as 
Christ’s own command and is often the only means by 
which the message of the Evangel can win a hearing. So 
too the industrial side has the practical life’s example of 
Jesus to support it. We therefore regard this as a third 
arm of missionary warfare, and would earnestly plead 
that it be accorded its own special place just as medical 
missions now have. Teachers should be trained for it as 
definitely as they are trained for church, school, or medical 
mission work. Whether this third arm is classed as educa- 
tional or industrial matters little in itself. The essential 
thing is to recognize its value and thus to ensure the whole- 
hearted support for it which, by God’s blessing, will guarantee 
its success. 

The value of industrial training for Africa is beyond 
words. For the fullest development of character, for 
discipline of mind and body, for teaching the importance 
of accuracy, for training in perseverance to carry on to a 
successful finish, its value cannot be overestimated. It is 
the keystone in producing the fully-equipped type of 
African Christian, capable of understanding labour problems 
from experience, and whose counsel has weight in difficulties 
with workmen. We have seen practical illustrations of 
this in Uganda, where labour troubles have been success- 
fully solved by a native leader practically trained. It is 
further of the greatest value in helping to build up a strong 
self-supporting native church, the chief aim and object 
of all missionary work. We have seen proof of this also, 
in gifts for church work sent by Baganda Christians in 
both the Uganda and British East Africa Protectorates, 
as well as from those who have gone to the front. 

Now as Africa depends so very largely upon agriculture 
for its future development, it is obvious that this section 
of industrial training is one of the most important of all. 
In the Uganda Protectorate alone there is a great opening 
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for fuller growth of cotton, coffee, rubber, sisal, maize, ground 
nuts, chillies, ete., all of which are being grown successfully 
on many estates and exported. On all such estates the 
opportunities for evangelistic work are immense, and if the 
missions can supply trained Africans capable of giving intelli- 
gent supervision, and of good Christian character, it is clear 
that the planters and managers will almost invariably 
welcome in addition teachers from those missions and make 
it easy for them to carry on their work. This is a factor 
of most urgent importance. Those who know how rapidly 
these estates are developing now will be able to realize 
fully the greatness of the opportunity. The Roman 
missions are quite aware of the situation, and unless we 
wake up quickly the openings and influence will all be won 
by them. 

THE TRAINING OF AFRICAN OVERSEERS. The main 
form of industrial work which the writer desires to see 
developed is the training of native overseers or competent 
leaders, i.e. men capable of taking charge of groups of 
workmen and giving them trained and intelligent super- 
vision. They must be taught to know their work, whether 
it be carpentry, or building, or cotton or coffee growing, 
or any other branch of industry. In agriculture, they must 
know the best ways of detecting, preventing or dealing 
with pests, how to stop their ravages or prevent further 
development ; when and how to harvest the crops, and 
how best to prepare these for the market or for export. 
They must be able to supervise the clearing and prepara- 
tion of new ground for planting, and know how and where 
to plant in order to get the best results. Thus their place 
in industrial training should correspond to that of the 
native teachers in church and school work and their training 
should be equally thorough. 

It is therefore clear that such men can only be efficiently 
trained on a fairly large estate, where all these subjects 
can be taught practically and where new planting can be 
carried out yearly, and the treatment and supervision 
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needed for the annual crop can be taught in the complete 
detail necessary to train workers as skilled overseers. 
Even a partial training of this kind increases a worker’s 
value immensely, but the best men will be able to assimilate 
it all. Those trained for three years or so will be able to 
supervise plots for their chiefs or for European planters 
as well as to advise their fellow-Africans in the above 
details. 

It follows further that the more trained men of that 
stamp any European planter or manager can obtain, the 
larger the estate one such manager can oversee and the 
greater the corresponding profits. Also, if there were 
intelligent trained oversight of native plantations, the 
objections raised by planters against natives being allowed 
to develop their own plots, as in British East Africa, would 
be rendered invalid. The British empire stands for the 
uplift of the native races and therefore cannot rightly 
allow such objections from planters to stand in the way 
of this object. But the only sound way to overrule or 
obviate them is to train the Africans themselves to cultivate 
in the best and most efficient way. The above method, 
if properly carried out, certainly provides fully for this. 

Some ATTEMPTs AT INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN UGANDA. 
(a) By individuals. From the earliest days of the C.M.S. 
mission, individual workers (like Alexander Mackay) have 
trained Baganda, singly or in small groups, in carpentry, 
building, smiths’ work, printing, planting, etc., and most 
of the men so taught have proved capable and reliable 
workers, some being very highly valued by government 
officials, and entrusted with responsible work under them. 

(b) In schools. Manual training is carried on as part 
of the curriculum in most of the high schools and boarding 
schools in the mission, especially in King’s School, Budo. 
But it is treated only as part of the regular school lessons, 
and is not intended to train overseers as such. 

In Maseno (Kavirondo) there is a C.M.S. industrial 
training school, where boys are specially trained in 
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carpentry and building work. These boys are examined 
yearly by the Public Works Department at Kisumu, 
the railway terminus. Certificates are granted to all who 
pass this practical test, and grants made per capita to the 
school for such efficiency. This is a sound, practical and 
common-sense basis of working, and one which the govern- 
ment should be urged to extend wherever such training 
is given. The grant is at present quite inadequate, yet 
we are thankful for the practical help it does give, and 
especially for the principle underlying it of sympathy and 
support in the uplifting of the Africans by missionary 
work. 

At Ng’ora, near Lake Kioga, there is a C.M.S. agricul- 
tural college. Here the boys are specially trained in cotton 
growing, as this is the centre of the cotton district, where 
the fields will probably be largely extended. As most of 
the boys trained there are sons of chiefs and leading head- 
men in the province the importance of this training is 
self-evident, since their future influence in extending 
cotton growing on the best lines must be very far-reaching. 
We commend this work as deserving of very liberal support 
from Lancashire and from all interested in cotton planting. 
As far as we know, there is no government examination 
or certificate given for efficiency after training here. 

(c) Estate work. In Bunyoro, near Masindi, an estate 
of some 600 acres was purchased about 1911 with a view 
to the development of coffee, cocoa, and rubber growing, 
and for the practical training of native overseers and 
headmen. It was hoped that this estate would provide 
funds for the support of African clergy, and for building 
work in the native church. It is under the control of the 
Finance and Estates Boards of the Uganda Church, the 
funds being raised by loans, mainly from European sources, 
but the native church also contributing to the upkeep. 

The estimated cost was £6000, for purchase, planting, 
and proper development up to the stage when it should 
become self-supporting from the sale of crops, an area of 
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200 acres of coffee in bearing being requisite for this. 
Interest at five per cent on the loans was allowed for. 
Owing to the war, it has proved impossible to raise the 
funds needed for this self-supporting stage to be reached, 
yet the returns actually obtained on a total outlay of some 
£2000 have shown clearly the perfect soundness of the 
scheme as proposed. To the end of 1916, when the estate 
was valued by an independent valuer at £8500, a return 
of £1050 from sales and rents, on the outlay of £1600, 
shows clearly how well the work has been done hitherto. 
Only it must be remembered that it costs as much to keep 
a European manager for an estate with only 70 acres of 
coffee in bearing as it does for one of 200 acres, but that 
the latter area is needed to make the scheme self-supporting. 
Trained workers have already been supplied from this 
estate to planters in the district, and the effect of this 
in winning friendly support and sympathy for the mission 
and its workers has been very marked. 

The estate with its area of 600 acres of freehold land 
affords full opportunity for the complete training of African 
workers, and the results obtained with such very limited 
means have fully justified the plans. Full support only is 
needed to ensure success. 

The pupils offering for training ought rightly to be bound 
by indenture to carry it through properly. In Uganda 
the government have provided for this in all branches 
of school work, including industrial training. Of course 
in early stages of work in new countries the pupils can 
hardly be expected to accept this, but where confidence 
has been established, and results proved by experience, 
all pupils should be bound to carry out their part fully. 

MANAGERS AND Finance. For all industrial training, 
it is essential that the head should be primarily a keen 
missionary. For agricultural work, he should have good 
working knowledge and practical experience, and if he 
has had special training in the particular department 


needed, all the better. But in most cases in Uganda this 
32 
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special experience can be gained on the spot while learning 
the language, which the manager must do to be a successful 
teacher. In almost every case he will find planters near 
who will readily help him with all technical details, and 
papers dealing with planting and treatment suited for that 
special area, and the prevalent pests, are issued by the 
botanical departments under government authority. In 
carpentry, building and other trades, good all-round men 
are needed, yet in every department local conditions must 
modify details of work and methods used. These can 
best be acquired in the mission field while the missionary 
learns the language he will need to use. 

Mr. Lenwood’s humorous remark on the financial 
aspect of industrial work in India is worth noting: ‘I 
found . . . that every sound industrial scheme had just 
suffered a loss of two thousand rupees and that no one 
was to blame!’! If carried to its natural conclusion, this 
provides one key to the industrial problem, i.e. that we 
ought not to expect industrial training to support itself, 
any more than we expect evangelistic or medical missions 
to be self-supporting. We ought to be quite ready to 
accept returns for expenditure in the resulting development 
of character, in self-support, in the production of fully- 
equipped Christian workers or overseers, in the outside 
friendship, support and sympathy for missionary work 
gained amongst government officials and planters. These 
ample results should fully content us, without dividends 
in cash in addition. Surely it is self-evident that training 
schools cannot be expected to produce both? Nowhere 
in civilized countries is this double return expected : why 
should it be in the mission field ? There, above all in 
undeveloped countries, the pupils cannot afford fees at 
all adequate to pay the cost of their training, much less 
to provide the establishments needed. It is also most 
important that schools should keep their character, and 
not become factories under another name. 

4 In an article in the Church Missionary Review, June 1918, p. 208. 
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Government ought of course to do much more, especi- 
ally by way of liberal grants to all schools producing 
trained and efficient workmen. Every such trained native 
is an asset to the country and to the government ruling it, 
and the warmest official encouragement and help should 
be given to such training. But in the meantime it would 
be wise if the missionary societies would realize the immense 
importance of industrial training and do their utmost to 
develop it on sound lines. The more they train the 
business men and overseers of labour of the future, the 
stronger their future position will be and the greater 
the returns in the development of self-supporting native 
churches. 

In the earlier stages it is essential that land, buildings 
and equipment should be provided. After time has been 
given for development, in many cases the training schools 
will become largely self-supporting. Especially will this 
be the case where the government, as in British East 
Africa, is prepared to make grants in proportion to the 
numbers of efficient trained workers produced. But the 
societies should always be prepared to provide the allowances 
of the missionary manager on the same terms as for their 
other men. 

From the above statements some brief conclusions may 
be drawn. 

(a) That industrial training should be given a far more 
prominent part in missionary work than hitherto, either 
as a separate section or as a department of educational 
work. 

(b) That each large society or board should have an 
efficient sub-committee to deal with industrial work, to 
prepare and carry out plans for development on the soundest 
lines, and to make grants from funds for it. 

(c) That industrial training work cannot be expected 
to support itself, at least in early stages. Special funds 
should be raised for this purpose. Business men would 


3 Vide Journal of the African Society, April 1918, p. 221, 
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warmly support such work, if properly explained to them 
by those knowing its value and objects. 

(d) That the manager should be a keen missionary, 
with as much special training as possible, working on the 
same terms as other fellow-missionaries in the same field. 

(e) That the results hitherto attained fully justify further 
extension, which, if rightly carried out, will produce large 
numbers of efficient native Christian overseers and leaders, 
whose future influence in developing steady character and 
self-support in African churches is incalculable. 

F, Row ine 

















THE ADVOCACY OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS AT THE HOME BASE’ 


III.—_EXPERIENCES OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U.S.A. 


By A, W. HALSEY, D.D. 


TuE foreign missionary has a very practical relation to the 
home Church. He comes from some particular church, 
or he is supported by some individual church or society, 
and he owes some special obligation to them. But it is not 
this special obligation that we have in mind. The entire 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is interested in the 
missionary, and while it is true that some individual church 
may pay the salary of the missionary, yet his obligation is 
to the entire home Church, a great body of men and women 
who will remember him in their prayers, who will follow 
him with eager interest in his work. The missionary 
belongs to a great missionary Church whose sons and 
daughters have freely consecrated themselves and their 
substance to world-wide evangelization. 

The missionary on the field must take into account his 
home-coming. The home Church expects to see him and hear 
him onhis return. A new responsibility is thrust upon him.: 
It will be impossible for the missionary to fill even half the 
expectations of the home Church unless he begins from the 
first day of his missionary experience on the field to keep 
some records of his work. He should also have in mind 
his presentation of the same when he faces the audience at 
the home base. 


1 Two papers on this subject, based on the experience of forty British missionaries, 
appeared in the January and April name the Review. 
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I. THE METHODS OF PRESENTATION 


A few concrete cases of missionaries on furlough during 
the last few years will make clear how best to present the 
cause of missions. One missionary who did much speaking 
in the Church and was most enthusiastically commended 
gave as the reason for his success the following : 


I put in a lot of time and hard work in preparation, with the determination 
that I would not make a single point without forcing my audience to see 
clearly the large and practical part that our mission was playing in the whole 
game. I determined to leave the impression of the power of Christian missions 
to work wonderful and radical changes in the entire life of the people. The 
address worked like a charm and the audience seemingly were with me from 
start to finish, and at the finish, after forty minutes, many crowded about 
eagerly seeking additional information concerning that of which I spoke. 


The experience of the Presbyterian Board is that the 
missionary who takes a definite theme and announces it at 
the beginning of his address, stating clearly the points he 
is seeking to impress on his audience, gets the largest results. 
This is true where in addition to interest there is enthusiasm, 
conviction and personality pervaded with the mission 
spirit. He is the man with a message, but a message which 
his hearers will not believe unless he himself believes it 
with mind and spirit. A fine illustration of this was the 
work of Dr James W. McKean of Siam, one of the leading 
medical missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
He said that instruction and information as to the great 
propaganda were the essential needs of the Church at 
home ; and that the missionary should begin with the very 
simplest statement of fact. Dr McKean was a successful 
exponent of this belief during his last furlough, in one case 
securing a large gift of $25,000, and leaving behind him 
when he returned to the field a very permanent spiritual 
impression on the minds and hearts of many of his hearers. 

The Home Department of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions is so strongly impressed with the necessity 
of some training in speaking that it has a conference with 
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the missionaries on furlough each year, in which this entire 
subject is discussed from the point of view of the home 
Church as well as the point of view of the missionary. One 
friend of the cause remarked : 


In view of the fact that we have the greatest thing in the world to present 
to the churches, we should have specialists to do the work. The success of 
the Rockefeller Movement is because they will not employ a man unless of 
the highest order, and this work, important as it is, is not to be compared for 
a moment with the missionary cause. 


A missionary defined the presentation of missions as 
follows : 


We need to size up the situation as it exists. We are combating with 
great forces. The missionary propaganda needs to be sized up with military 
precision. The missionary message is the message of the war, giving the best 
that is in us, all that we are capable of giving, the very utmost. We need to 
present to the people the fact that money invested in missions brings in one 
hundred per cent. 


The Rev. S. M. Jordan of Persia, who on his last furlough 
raised more than $50,000 for the American High School for 
Boys at Teheran and gained hosts of friends for the work 
in Persia, said : 

A missionary speech should start, go, get there and stop. The pastor of 


the church says: ‘ Just talk as long as you want to.’ The wise missionary stops 
at the time the church service is accustomed to stop. 


The missionaries all agree that it is wise to make in- 
quiries as to the kind of audience one is to address, since the 
audience is trying to measure up the missionary as the 
missionary in turn is measuring the audience. 


II. THE CHURCH AS AUDIENCE 


The following paragraphs, addressed to pastors and 
church officers, are the result of actual experience in pre- 
senting the visits of missionaries to the Church. 


Berore THe Missionary Arrives: (1) Rejoice in the prospect of his 
coming. Your mental attitude towards his coming will largely determine the 
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success of his actual visitation. (2) Advertise his coming so widely that every 
member of your church and congregation will know about it. (3) Pray for 
definite results. Pray that the missionary may come with a real desire to 
bring a blessing and with spiritual power to present the message of the 
Kingdom. If your church is asleep, pray that the missionary may wake it up. 
If your people are self-centred, pray that they may lift up their eyes unto the 
fields. If they are holding back from obeying the great commission, pray that 
they may be led gladly to obey. Whatever you need as leader, or whatever 
your people may need, pray for that definite result. 

Wuen tHe Missionary Comes: (4) Give him plenty of time for his 

address. If necessary shorten some of the preliminary exercises and notices. 
Put first things first. Introduce the speaker as if you thought he would give 
a great address. He will probably meet your expectations. (5) Introduce 
him to your Sunday school and to your young people’s societies. Invite him 
to remain over Monday or longer, and take him to call on some of the persons 
who heard him on Sunday. (6) Follow his suggestions as far as possible. 
Talk with him regarding your problems. He comes not only as a missionary 
but as a representative of a great board. He also comes as a fellow-worker 
in Christ. You can help him. He can help you, 
Arrer THE Missionary Leaves: (7) Follow up his visit in every possible 
way. If he suggests that your church needs more missionary education, 
organize some classes. If the Sunday school lacks missionary enthusiasm, get 
into touch with the Sunday school secretary of the foreign board and he will 
help you. Ifthe gifts of the church for the evangelization of the world have 
been small, now is the time to work for an increase. Whatever is needed, 
strike while the iron is hot. You have brought your church into close touch 
with a missionary. Now pray that the church may be kept in the closest 
fellowship with the men and women who are giving their lives to make 
Christ known to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


Interesting light is also thrown upon conditions in the 


home Church by the experience of missionary visitors. 
One missionary writes : 


Churches are as unlike as people, and sections of this vast country differ 
from each other most fundamentally. It is one problem to expound missions 
to people who, when I explained that as a son of American missionaries I had 
been born in India, asked me afterwards why it was that I was so fair, because 
they had thought the people of India were brown—and on the other hand to 
speak to people who have been world-wide travellers and who may have heard 
Tagore lecture only a few weeks before. 

One general impression stands out very clearly, and that is that the Church 
is more alive to the meaning and significance of missions now than it was 


ten years ago. In fact everywhere there seemed to be growingly the outward 
look and interest rather than the inward. 
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There are not wanting instances in which no one in the 
audience is more helped by the missionary than the mission- 
ary is by the minister himself. A missionary recently at 
home told of one home minister, who is ‘a preacher, a 
minister and a saint all in one’: 


He is old, and the father of a large family—I mean old in the record book 
but he is young in his heart. He knew every man and child along the seven- 
mile road that we drove between his two charges. And he knew every one 
of the missionaries by name, all over the field that our church holds. His face 
lit up with perfect joy as he talked about this one and that one, and when I 
remarked that he had an extensive acquaintance amongst them, he smiled 
and said,‘ Why not? I have a personal introduction to each of them,’ and he 
pulled out of his inside pocket The Year Book of Prayer. He carries it there 
with his old worn Testament and as he rides along the road he visits with 
them. What a joy it was to speak in his churches. The people had been 
told that one of their substitutes would speak to them that Sunday and they 
came and brought their neighbours for miles around. When I finished 
speaking he simply rose and bowed his head, while the whole congregation 
joined him in silent prayer, After a moment he said, ‘Thy Kingdom come, 
O Father, on earth as it is in heaven, and then we went out into the night 
and the stars in heaven seemed to send us our Father's benediction. 


III]. WEAK POINTS IN MISSIONARY ADDRESSES 


Under this heading quotations are given from state- 


ments made for the purposes of this paper by secretaries of 
four leading American missionary organizations. It may 
be found instructive to compare these comments with 
those in the two preceding papers from the British side. 

The secretary of one of the largest of the American 
boards says that a missionary address should contain ‘many 
facts, big facts, human facts, related facts.’ He adds: 


The trouble with many of the addresses given by returned missionaries is 
that they want to preach a sermon or give an address instead of giving a 
simple message dealing with facts of their own work.. Stories of human 
interest always have an audience value, especially when they are personal 
experiences. Most missionary addresses are too long. If the speaker would 
only learn to cut out the introduction and leave out the peroration they would 


be far more effective. Some missionary addresses are spoiled by being read 
from manuscript instead of given off-hand. 


| 
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Another secretary writes : 


I would suggest from observation and experience that the weak points in 
missionary addresses are a tendency to rhetoric rather than facts ; the use of 
generalities rather than specific meeds; exhortation rather than concrete 
presentation ; a tendency toward the philosophical ; insufficient emphasis on 
a world point of view. 


A third statement is equally stimulating : 


The weak points in missionary addresses are a very narrow and provincial 
horizon on the part of many speakers; a tendency to speak in broad and 
general terms and to exhort; a lack of inspiring incident and convincing 
personal testimony ; the addresses are nearly always a third too long. 


A secretary of long and wide experience says : 


In my opinion the failure to grasp what is needed for the American 
audience in order to hold and strengthen interest constitutes the weak points 
in missionary addresses. Missionaries generally are liable to dwell on some 
small detail in connexion with their own individual work when the audience 
for the most part is absolutely ignorant of the missionary work in the field 
occupied by the missionary. The movement of missions in the country or 
even in the station of which he is a part is not so presented as to make an 
impression. Sometimes a missionary will speak simply of a school, or maybe 
dwell wholly on the conversion of a single individual. Individual references 
ean often be used effectively by way of illustration, but to make the entire 
address of that character is a mistake. Another mistake is the attempt to 
produce a finished address carefully wrought out when the audience wants 
something coming to them from the personal knowledge of the missionary, grow- 
ing out of his experience and covering a subject of which he is recognized as 
expert and master. Another mistake is to take a text at a Sunday morning 
service and attempt to elucidate great fundamental principles of Christianity 
instead of presenting the mission of which the speaker is a part. A missionary 
can disappoint an audience in no more effective way than this. Some 
missionaries are inclined to exaggerate. They jump to an unwarranted con- 
clusion from a too limited premise, painting the missionary work in too rosy 
a hue—not a common mistake, but it sometimes occurs. Sometimes the 
missionary is too sure of his facts. It is a mistake for him to state anything 
which cannot be proven, whether it be statistics or phases of the work. 
Sometimes a missionary tries to be too pious. I mean he constantly brings 


in cant phrases intended to give an impression of spirituality but which tends 
to weaken the address. 
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IV. THE ORGANIZED USE OF MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., is utilizing missionaries on furlough along 
well defined and highly successful lines. Three of these 
methods may be outlined briefly. 

1. PRESBYTERIAL ITINERARIES. For many years the 
board received complaints that only the larger and wealthier 
churches in a presbytery were receiving the benefit of 
visits from missionaries, the smaller churches feeling that 
they had been neglected in this regard. The board, there- 
fore, adopted a policy of sending a missionary to a presby- 
tery with instructions to remain within the bounds of that 
presbytery until every church in the presbytery had been 
visited. Some of the presbyteries included so many 
churches in their membership that it has been found 
necessary to send two or three missionaries to the presby- 
tery, dividing up the churches among them. When the 
missionary visits the church he not only addresses the 
regular church services but holds conferences with the 
sessions or church missionary committees, or other groups 
of officers, and discusses with them the various questions 
which naturally arise in the missionary work of the local 
church. The missionary frequently carries with him 
report blanks$which he fills out and returns to the head 
office in New York. These itineraries are arranged through 
the district officers by the chairman of the committee on 
foreign missions of the presbytery to be visited. The ex- 
penses of the visitation are borne partly by the board itself 
and partly by the churches in the presbytery. During the 
past four or five years nearly all of the presbyteries of the 
Church have been benefited by these visitations from 
missionaries. 

2. INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES. These extend over 
several days or even a week. Sometimes they are arranged 
for cities and at other times for an entire presbytery. An 
example of this method of work may be mentioned. In 
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the autumn of 1916 three officers of the board and three 
missionaries spent an entire week in a certain presbytery 
conducting a series of educational and financial institutes in 
three centres of the presbytery. A number of study classes 
were organized and the whole question of missionary educa- 
tion in the local church was discussed before large groups of 
interested workers. A special feature of these institutes is 
the holding of dinner conferences for men, at which time 
the part that men should play in the missionary work of 
the Church is covered very thoroughly. The result of the 
institute mentioned above was seen in the large increase in 
contributions from the churches of the presbytery and in 
the fact that the presbytery reported the largest number 
of men study classes in its history. 

8. FINANCIAL CAMPAIGNS. The missionaries who are 
taking part in these financial campaigns have been men 
who were specially qualified to present a brief, striking 
message of their work on the foreign field, and who also had 
the faculty of presenting to prominent business men the needs 
of the fields in which they are working. These mission- 
aries have made personal calls on business men in company 
with a representative of the board. This special type of 
campaign has covered a period of five days in each city, 
beginning on Sunday when the missionary message has 
been presented in the churches. During the remainder of 
the week there have been lunches for business men, popular 
lunches attended by as many as 800 persons, and parlour 
meetings in the names of prominent Presbyterians. During 
one series of campaigns last year a total of nearly $700,000 
was raised in this way for property and advanced work on 
the foreign field, and the missionaries made the largest con- 
tribution to the success of the undertaking. 


The following practical suggestions have been received 
from other secretaries : 


1. The Rev. John Y. Aitchison of the American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society suggests assignment of missionaries to churches only seldom visited ; 
increased use of parlour conferences ; using teams of missionary and secretary ; 
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the assignment of missionaries to geographical districts for intensive cultiva- 
tion ; extensive publicity both prior to and after the appearance of a missionary 
in a local community ; the announcement of regular board meetings attended 
by several missionaries in various important centres for the purpose of pro- 
moting interest. 

2. Dr S. Earl Taylor of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church considers that the organized use of missionary speakers has 
been weak in that ‘we have usually taken invitations as they have come in, 
in a hit or miss way, instead of laying out a program of cultivation and using 
the men and women we have available. I believe the missionaries are the 
greatest asset of the boards in the matter of developing missionary interest, 
and they should be utilized up to the limit of their efficiency and capacity.’ 

3. Dr James L. Barton of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions states that ‘missionary addresses should be under a 
manager and as systematically organized as lectures upon the public platform.’ 
He adds: ‘If a missionary is left wholly to himself to make his own engage- 
ments, it is inevitable that much time and strength will be wasted. The 
manager of the missionary bureau in any board is able to understand the 
strategic centres which can be most effectively and efficiently occupied by 
missionaries qualified to meet the requirements of that particular place. 
There are some missionaries who are eminently successful in the smaller 
churches and in the more rural communities who would not be successful in 
the larger city churches. On the other hand, there are missionaries no more 
effective in their work abroad who are eminently qualified to occupy city 
pulpits and to address large congregations, The conservation of missionary 
ability and effectiveness can be best brought about by an organized agency 
in the mission board. If a missionary makes his own arrangements he is 
liable to be imposed upon. A pastor desiring a week’s vacation will often 
get a missionary to occupy his pulpit. He can do this fairly well if he deals 
directly with the missionary, but not so easily if he is dealing with a secretary 
of the board. The congregation understands in such cases that the missionary 
is there as a cheap supply to give their pastor a week off and his message is 
correspondingly discounted. Every experience would point to a carefully 
organized speakers’ bureau in every mission board which will exercise general 
supervision over the addresses of its missionaries when home on furlough. 
This will not preclude an occasional engagement made by the missionary 
himself, but this should be done with a thorough understanding with the head 
of the bureau.’ 


A. W. Hatsey 








SOME CURIOUS AND EDIFYING 
LETTERS FROM JESUIT MIS- 
SIONARIES 


By EDITH ANNE STEWART 


THE Jesuit missionaries who followed in the trail of those who 
opened up the new worlds sent home an immense number of letters 
and ‘relations’ to Europe. These writings are of course largely 
occupied with descriptions of the voyage, and of the strange manners 
and customs and appearance of the races among which they find 
themselves. As far as I can discover, there is nothing among all 
the Jesuit missionary epistolary writings of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries worthy to be ranked as great religious 
literature, with the exception, of course, of the letters of St Francis 
Xavier. Nevertheless many of these old letters are of considerable 
historical interest and should also be of value to the student of 
Christian missions, even if they do no more than encourage his faith 
in the reality of progress. 

Many of these letters were printed very soon after they arrived 
in Europe and have never been reprinted since. In England, at 
least, they are practically unknown and are only to be found in seldom 
disturbed corners of the great libraries. One of the most interesting 
collections is to be seen under the title Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, 
écrites des Missions étrangéres, par quelques missionnaires de la com- 
pagnie de Jésus. 25 vols. Paris 1717-41. These letters were all 
written by French Jesuits and a number of them were translated 
into English almost immediately by different persons. The largest 
English collection is to be found under the title Travels of the Jesuits, 
now very rare. There is a copy of this book in the Grenville collec- 
tion in the British Museum. Before looking at some of the letters 
themselves, we might glance at the preface written by Father Gobien, 
the French editor. ‘The zeal for foreign missions,’ he writes, ‘ is 
the very life and soul of our Institute’ (i.e. the Society of Jesus). 
These words were written in 1707. He speaks of ‘ more than,four- 
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score missionaries being sent out in the last fifteen or sixteen years 
to the East.’ But ‘ many of them perished by shipwreck, or else 
by some contagious distemper contracted by serving the soldiers or 
sick mariners aboard the vessels or in other charitable offices on 
land both to Christians and infidels.” ‘ Some,’ he adds, ‘ have been 
imprisoned a long time, and being loaded with irons have suffered 
most barbarous usage from pagans and heretics. You may easily 
imagine to how many other crosses a person is exposed who comes 
into a country of which he knows neither language, manners nor 
customs.’ 

The methods of the China Inland Mission are here foreshadowed. 
‘The number of workmen is so great,’ he writes, ‘that we are not 
able to provide for the maintenance of all. To content the holy 
ardour of several who have sued for these expeditions, and to satisfy 
the necessity of those people who invite us, we have been obliged to 
send a great number of missionaries upon the fund of Providence 
alone.’ 

He is anxious to get money for a ‘ foundation for catechists, of 
which each mission stands in need.’ ‘ What consolation,’ he writes, 
* will it not be for those who by their families or offices are fixed 
in Europe and yet whose zeal sometimes transports them in mind 
as far as our missions, to be assured of a person that labours in their 
room, and with whom they may share the glory of having gained 
every year five or six hundred infidels to Jesus Christ.’ 

But let us pass on from the preface to the letters themselves. 
We find letters from the Levant (the earliest of the French missions), 
from North and South America, India and China. We will not 
pause over any of the letters from North America: the history of 
the work of the Jesuits there during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is too vast a field to enter upon now. Nor have we made 
any extracts from the letters from the Levant, as there is very little 
interesting matter in them. We propose first to glance at some 
pages which just lift the curtain for a moment upon some singularly 
advanced and heroic proceedings in the darkest corners of Peru, 
then to turn to two brief fragments from China, and finally to pause 
for a little over some letters from South India, written by the vain 
but hard-working and intelligent Father Martin. 

Just as in India the Jesuits worked first among the European 
settlers in Goa, and later penetrated inland and preached to the 
Indians, so in Peru they settled first in Lima, and built churches 
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there, but afterwards pursued more arduous and heroic paths in the 
unknown interior. There are various reports from Peru of a mission 
to the ‘ Moxos.’ Evidently this was a small native tribe which gave 
its name to a mission extending over a considerable area along the 
eastern base of the Andes. Father Nyel writes from Lima in 1705 : 


The mission to the Moxos was founded about twenty years ago. At this 
time about thirty Jesuits are employed there. They have already converted 
25,000 or 30,000 persons, of whom they have formed fifteen or sixteen little 
towns, not above six or seven leagues from one another, Every town is built 
on that spot which was judged the most healthy and fruitful. The streets 
are of the same breadth and straight, and the houses are built uniform. To 
every family a spot of ground sufficient to maintain it is allotted, and each 
proprietor is bound to see that his land is cultivated, and to do what is in his 
power to banish idleness and poverty. The advantage gained by this is, the 
families are equally rich, that is, every family has sufficient to support itself 
and not be exposed to want; but no one enjoys such great plenty as may 
enable him to lead a luxurious life. Besides the possessions given to every 
family in particular, whether in land or in cattle, every town has some 
possessions in common, the profits of which are applied to support the church 
and the hospital, into which are admitted all such poor persons, and others 
who by their age are past all labour. Part of these profits are employed in 
public edifices, and in furnishing strangers and new converts with the 
necessities they want, till they may be able to work. When a new town is 
founded, all the rest are obliged to contribute towards it, in proportion to its 
wealth and the number of its inhabitants. At the beginning of every year, 
the most discreet and worthy persons in the town are elected to serve as 
judges and magistrates. 

There are commonly two missionaries in every town, and the judges and 
magistrates in question have so much reverence for these fathers that they 
transact little or nothing without first taking their advice. [That is charm- 
ingly put!] The fathers, for their part, are perpetually employed. They 
spend the morning in solemnizing the holy mysteries, and hearing the con- 
fessions, which are frequent, and in giving audience to such as come to consult 
them and to propose their doubts to them. In the afternoon they explain the 
Christian doctrine, visit the sick and poor, and close the day with public 
prayers, which are offered up every evening in the church. On festivals, they 
add a sermon in the morning, and vespers in the afternoon. Divine service 
is performed in this new mission in the most solemn manner. As they love 
music, both vocal and instrumental, every church has its choir . . . all the 
churches are large and well-built, extremely neat, and embellished with 
paintings and sculptures wrought by the Indians. . . . The large dimensions 
and beauty of these buildings strikes the Indians with awe and love, and at 
the same time gives them the most exalted idea of our holy religion. 
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There is a queer bit about language. We suspect the ‘ several 
nations ’ would hardly learn it as lightly as this writer would have 
us believe. But they may have spoken very closely related dialects. 
Father Nyel proceeds : 


One of the greatest difficulties which the missionaries had to labour with, 
in the conversion of the nations (i.e. tribes), was the diversity of tongues 
which prevailed among them. To remedy this, which very much retarded 
the progress of the Gospel, choice was made, among upward of twenty different 
languages, of that which is most general, and appeared easiest to be learned, 
and this is become the universal language of the several nations, who are 
obliged to learn it. A grammar has been composed of it, which is taught in 
the schools and studied by the missionaries themselves at their first coming, 
it being the only language they employ in preaching and catechizing. 

As the Superior of this mission has the general direction of all the towns, 
he has pitched upon that for his residence which lies in the centre of the 
province. In his house is a library, common to all the missionaries, and a 
dispensary stocked with drugs of every kind, which are distributed to the 
several towns when wanted. The missionaries assemble once a year in this 
place, as to spiritual retirement, and in order to debate in concert concerning 
the best methods to forward the conversion of these nations, and to procure 
all advantages possible for this rising church. However, the Superior of this 
mission is not so much fixed to the place where he usually resides but that he 
makes his visitation annually to every church, and even makes excursions into 
the neighbouring countries, in order to win over souls to Christ. . . . 

It having been found by long experience that the Spaniards were very 
prejudicial to the Indians, either by their too severe treatment of them, or 
because they lead such lives as give great scandal to the natives of these 
countries, a decree has been obtained from his Catholic Majesty expressly 
forbidding all Spaniards to come into this mission, or having the least corre- 
spondence with the Indians belonging to it, so that if any Spaniard comes into 
that country, either through necessity or by chance, the missionary father, 
after receiving him in the kindest manner, and exercising all the duties of 
Christian hospitality towards him, sends him back to the Spanish territories. . . . 

This is the nation chosen by heaven, the people appointed in these later 
ages, to revive the favour, the devotion and the lively faith and the perfect 
union of hearts which was so much admired in the primitive Christians. 


There is another document, printed at Lima in 1708, giving an 
account of the life and death of Father Cyprian Baraze, who was 
probably at the back of most of the schemes which Father Nyel 
refers to. Father Cyprian had volunteered for dangerous work 
and was sent to the Moxos in 1675. I give an abridged account of 
this narrative. 

33 
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He won the affection of the Moxos by his sweetness and modesty, and by 
some inconsiderable presents he made the Indians of fish-hooks, needles, glass 
beads, and such like. But he had no master nor interpreter, and the people 
were profoundly ignorant, they could not even name nor signify to him any- 
thing by signs. He was obliged to visit the most widely separated villages 
on foot, sometimes through fens lying almost under water, at other times 
through lands scorched with heat. He was perpetually reflecting on what 
methods he might use to civilize these people, it being necessary be should 
first make them men, before they could be Christians. He sent for some 
weavers tools and learned to make linen cloth, in order to teach this art to the 
Indians. And he won entirely, by insensible degrees, their confidence. They 
at last had a just idea of the errors in which they had previously lived, where- 
upon six hundred of them assembled to him under the direction of the 
missionary, who after eight and a half years of toil had the consolation to see 
a settlement of fervent Christians. 

Father Cyprian spent five years in cultivating and increasing this new 
Christian settlement. It now consisted of about 2000 converts, when he 
received a fresh supply of missionaries. He immediately left his brethren 
in the care of his church, in order to go in quest of other nations (i.e. tribes). 

He first fixed his abode in a distant country, whose inhabitants seemed lost 
to all sensations of humanity or religion. . . . However, Father Cyprian’s love 
and charity were so ingenious that they enabled him to triumph over all these 
difficulties. Residing with one of these Indians, he visited all the adjacent 
huts. He ingratiated himself insensibly into their favour, by his gentle and 
engaging carriage, and at last won their esteem for the precepts of the Gospel, 
much less by the force of arguments, of which they were totally incapable, 
than by a certain air of kindness wherewith he expressed all his discourses. 
He would seat himself on the ground to converse with them; would imitate 
their least motions, and their most ridiculous gestures. He would sleep in 
the midst of them, exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather, and without 
regarding the stings of the mosquitoes. Though these heathen eat in so dis- 
tasteful a manner, he yet always took his meat with them. Finally he made 
himself a barbarian with the barbarians, the easier to lead them into the paths 
of salvation. 

When any one of them fell sick, it was he prepared their medicines, washed 
and dressed their wounds, and cleaned the huts. Esteem and gratitude soon 
engaged them to comply with all his desires, and they quitted without regret 
their first habitations, wholly for the sake of following him. Thus having in 
less than a year got together about two thousand of them, they formed a large 
town (sic) and it was called the Blessed Trinity. 

These nations having yielded to Christ’s yoke, the missionary judged it 
proper to establish a form of government among them. For this purpose he 
selected such among them as were most remarkable for their wisdom and 
valour; these he appointed captains, heads of families, consuls, and other 
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ministers of justice, to govern the rest of the people. These men, who before 
had refused subjection of every kind, now obeyed new powers willingly. 

Father Cyprian also found the secret to instruct the people in such arts 
as are most necessary, so that there were soon among them ploughmen, 
carpenters, weavers and others whom it were needless to mention. 

But the circumstance to which this holy man attended most was how to 
procure the necessary food for this people, whose number increased daily. 
He feared that the barrenness of the country would force his new converts to 
absent themselves at times from the colony, to go to seek for provision on the 
neighbouring mountains; they would forget the religious principles he had 
instilled into them, Further he considered that some of his successors would 
not be endued with strength equal to their zeal, and that many of them would 
sink under the burden of their toils, if they fed on nothing but insipid roots. 
So confiding in the Almighty he set out for Santa Cruz de la Sierra. He got 
together two hundred cattle. With some Indians to assist in driving them, 
he climbed mountains and crossed rivers, always driving before him this 
numerous herd of cattle, who endeavoured every moment to return to the 
place whence they were brought. He was soon abandoned by most of the 
Indians his followers ; but the Father, without being disheartened, still drove 
the herd before him, and was sometimes in mud up to the knees, and 
incessantly exposed either to being murdered by barbarians or devoured by 
wild beasts. In fine, after a painful journey of fifty-four days, he arrived at 
his dear mission with part of the herd. 

There remained no other work except that of raising a temple to Christ, 
it being a great trouble to see the holy mysteries solemnized in a mean hut. 
But to execute this design, he himself was forced to put his hand to work, and 
teach his Indians. Accordingly he sent for several, some of which he ordered 
to fell the timber, and others he taught how to burn the earth and make 
bricks, whilst others made mortar. At last, after employing some months at 
this building, he had the consolation to see it finished. 

We read how this adventurous soul in the course of his many 
wanderings came upon a tribe of cannibals. These, the writer 
says, ‘ had no fixed place of abode,’ and they gave this reason for it, 
that ‘ they are perpetually terrified with the sad cries of those whose 
bodies they have devoured.’ 

Later on we see him setting out to discover a mountain road 
which, he had heard, should connect up those savage regions where 
he was working with Lima and the cities of Peru. So he set out to 
find it, taking with him a few converts and some provisions and 
instruments. He spent three years searching for this road. Then 
one day he crossed at random a shadowy forest, and then came to 
the top of a mountain, whence he at last discovered Peru, and ‘ fell 
prostrate upon the earth to thank the Almighty.’ 
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In a few days he was in Lima, but he did not wait there. He 
had heard of another tribe among the mountains, and he visited 
them and persuaded them to give a welcome to the missionaries 
whom he promised to send them. Then he returned to his former 
converts. It was while wandering on some new voyage of discovery 
among these wild Indian tribes that he met his death. We read 
how he encountered ‘ a troop of Baures armed with hatchets, bows, 
and arrows. . . . He invoked the sacred names of Jesus and Mary, 
and offered up his blood for the conversion of those who shed it 
with so much barbarity.’ 


Thus died Father Cyprian Baraze, ‘in the sixty-first year of his 


age, of which he had spent twenty-seven years two months and a 
half in converting the Moxos.’ 

The first fragment from the letters from China—which are almost 
wholly taken up with descriptions of Chinese manners and customs 
—is an interesting instruction On Begging Alms from the Home Base. 
It is sent in 1700 by Father Prenare. 


. . « I would advise you not to frighten people by informing them of the 
sums that will be necessary for the maintenance of so great a number of 
gospel labourers. Desire only so much as every person can spare without 
incommoding himself. I have often thought that the monies which are 
allowed in France to a country priest, whose parish sometimes does not 
consist of a hundred persons, are sufficient to support a missionary in China, 
who has not only the direction of a church already established, which is 
sometimes composed of twenty or thirty thousand Christians, but who like- 
wise may convert, every year, heathens sufficient to form a parish of five or 
six hundred new converts. If four or five persons would join, they might 
settle such a pension without putting themselves to any great inconveniency, 
and if the missionary was but to manage well his little stock, he would have 
enough, over and above his own maintenance, to bestow from time to time 
a modicum by way of alms. Words could never express how much such alms 

. are of advantage to religion. . . . They confirm the idolater in the 
opinion that we do not visit them for the sake of their treasures, but for the 
good of their souls and bodies. 


The missionary goes on to beg for funds for the establishment 
of hospitals for foundlings. This, he says, ‘ would properly be a work 
worth the piety of ladies, for these hospitals would consist principally 
of maidens, such being exposed, more than the males, by those 
parents who have more children than they can well maintain.’ 
His letter concludes, ‘However, we may hope to be not always 
burdensome on you. When the number of rich and powerful Chris- 
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tians shall be increased, then we will beseech the Chinese, and not 
the Europeans, to help our churches; but that hour is not yet come.’ 

Some of these old missionaries were doubtless lovers of adventure 
and travel rather than of preaching the Gospel, but then we must 
remember how greatly they were tempted by the strangeness of their 
surroundings. And if many of those Jesuits were mere pious 
wanderers, many others were heroic and hard-working men. A 
certain Father Chavangnac writes from Footcheoo-Foo in 1708 
about his struggles with the language. 


. . » As to the language of the country, I can assure you no person, except 
one who was heartily concerned for the advancement of religion, would take 
the pains to learn it. I myself have employed eight hours daily for these last 
five months in copying dictionaries. 1 now am qualified to learn to read, and 
have been visited this fortnight by a Chinese, a man of letters. With him 
I spend three hours every morning, and the like number in the evening, 
conning over Chinese characters, and spelling them like a child. . . . I don’t 
yet know enough to enable me to preach, catechize and hear confessions. 


In the same letter he gives us a quaint vignette of a geography 
lesson : 


. . » Tone day had the pleasure to see the surprise which some of these 
people were in, at their surveying a map of the world. Nine or ten literati, 
who had desired me to show it to them, sought for China a long time on it, 
and at last mistook for their native country one of the hemispheres in which 
Europe, Asia and Africa are contained. . . . I let them go in their error for 
some time, till at last one of them desired me to explain to him the several 
letters and names engraved on the map. There, says I, are Europe, Asia and 
Africa. In Asia here is Persia, India, Tartary. But where is China? cried all 
ofthem. ‘’Tis in that nook,’ replies I, ‘and there are its limits." Words could 
never express the astonishment they showed, they, gazing upon one another, 
and saying in the Chinese language, Ciao-te kin, that is, very small. . . . 


Finally let us look at a few of the letters from South India written 
by Father Peter Martin. Father Martin was born at Limoges in 
1665, and went to Madura—after being in Turkey and Persia—in 
1699. He was sent to Rome to plead for funds and died there 
in 1716. 

Before coming to his letters describing his voyage to India, 
and those written from Madura, we should recall very briefly the 
story of the Madura mission. In 1592 Xavier’s successors had 
established a mission there for the higher caste, the Vadugans. 
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Xavier himself had only worked among the Paravas, a tributary 
caste. For fourteen years Father Gonsalvez Fernandez laboured 
among the Vadugans, without making a single convert. Not only 
had he to fight against caste-prejudice, but against the people’s 
hatred of the ‘ Parangis,’ as they called the Europeans. When in 
1606 the grand and mysterious figure of Robert de Nobili appeared 
in Madura, self-declared a Roman raja, neither ‘ Parangi’ nor 
Portuguese, he had naturally and inevitably to hold himself separate 
from Fernandez’ mission. The teacher who only admitted Brah- 
mins to his services had perforce to exclude his humbler fellow- 
Christians. And as long afterwards as 1699, when our friend Father 
Peter Martin arrived, we still find traces of the attempt to keep high 
and low caste Christians separate. From the letters themselves we 
see that one of Father Martin’s chief fears is that he should be dis- 
covered to be a European. And he has evidently taken great pains 
to educate himself for his difficult calling. Here is his first letter, 
sent from Balassor in 1699. 


. . . I will not tell you the pleasure I felt when these kind testimonies of 
your friendship came to my hands. It is a greater satisfaction to us travellers 
than you can imagine to find in such far-distant countries that our friends 
have not forgot us, but, on the contrary, that they, while we are combating, 
lift up their hands to heaven to assist us with their prayers. I can assure 
you | have had great occasion for them since I left you. . . . 

I came into India by order of my superiors. I will own that I was not 
displeased to leave Persia, I being desirous of engaging in another mission, 
imagining it to be more laborious and more exposed to sufferings. I met with 
what I sought for sooner than I expected. In the voyage I was taken by the 
Arabs, and imprisoned for refusing to embrace the Mohammedan religion. 
Those infidels could not discover who we (Father Beauvollier my companion 
and myself) were, though they did all that lay in their power for that purpose, 
and still thought we were born in Constantinople. What misled them on 
this occasion was our reading books in the Turkish and Persian languages. 
We did not endeavour to undeceive them, till one of them insisted upon our 
professing their abominable religion, upon which we declared aloud that we 
were Christians, but at the same time concealed our native country. We then 
inveighed against their impostor Mohammed, which exasperated them to such 
a degree that they seized our ship, though it belonged to Moors, and carrying 
us on shore threw us into prison. They took my companion and myself 
several times before the magistrate to seduce us, if possible; but finding that 
by God’s mercy we were always firm and resolute, they at last grew weary of 
persecuting us, and thereupon sent an express to the governor, to find in what 
manner they ought to dispose of us. Orders were sent to set us at liberty, 
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provided we were not Franks or Europeans, which those people hardly sus- 
pected... . 

. . » As soon as I was arrived in that noble kingdom [of Bengal], which is 
subject to the Mohammedans, though almost all the people are idolaters, I 
began to apply myself assiduously to the study of the Bengal language. In 
five months I made such progress in it that I was qualified to disguise myself 
and enter into a famous university of Brahmins. As we hitherto had acquired 
but a very slight knowledge of their religion, our fathers were desirous that I 
should reside two or three years there, in order that I might learn it perfectly. 
This I had determined, and was going to put my design into execution, when 
a furious war breaking out on a sudden between the Mohammedans and the 
idolaters, there was no safety for anyone, especially Europeans. Upon this, 
my Superior permitted me to go into a neighbouring kingdom called Orixa, 
after which I went with three more fathers to Pondicherry, the only tolerable 
fortress the French possess in India, The Dutch took it about five years since. 
We have a handsome church there of which we are again to take possession at 
the same time as it is restored to the French. 

Here, excellent Father, we shall be in the neighbourhood of the mission of 
Madura, the noblest, in my opinion, in the world. Seven Jesuits, most of 
them Portuguese, are employed here. The people of Madura have no com- 
munication with the Europeans, who by their riotous excesses have corrupted 
all the Christians in India. The Madurans spend their lives with the utmost 
sobriety and frugality, they do not concern themselves with traffic, but are 
contented with the food and raiment with which their native country supplies 
them. 

The missionaries lead an extremely mortified life. Their only dress is a 
long piece of linen cloth wound about their bodies, and they wear sandals 
which by their shape are exceedingly troublesome. They abstain totally 
from bread, wine, all sorts of meat and even fish. They eat nothing but rice, 
pulse and herbs, plain and without seasoning of any kind, and it is with great 
difficulty they get a little flour to make wafers with, and wine for the mass. 
They are not known to be Europeans, for were the natives to have the least 
notion of this, the fathers would be obliged to quit the country, since it 
would be impossible for them to do any good there. Several motives prompt 
the Indians to have the Europeans in so much horror. Great cruelties have 
been committed in their countries, they have been eye-witnesses to the most 
shocking examples of vice of every kind. But that which offends them most 
is their seeing the Europeans eat flesh, a practice, according to them, so very 
horrid, that they look upon all who make it their food as infamous. . . . 

The fathers call themselves Brahmins, that is, divines, come out of the 
north to teach the law of the true God. Though they are obliged to lead a 
life of the greatest poverty, and require but little money for their own support, 
they yet are forced to expend considerable sums in maintaining their cate- 
chists, not to mention what is extorted from them by the natives, ... In a 
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few days we shall take possession of Pondicherry. God grant that I may 
continue here no longer time than will be sufficient for me to gain some little 
insight into the language of the country, which will be of the greatest 
advantage to my favourite mission at Madura. This language is quite different 
from that spoken by the Turks, the Persians, the Moors and the inhabitants 
of Bengal, all which I have already learnt. The Persian and Moorish lan- 
guages will be of vast service to me, there being a great number of inhabitants 
dispersed up and down the inland countries, and the Portuguese tongue will 
likewise be of use as it will enable me to converse with the fathers from that 
country. 


A later letter describes Father Martin’s landing at Travancore on 
his way to Madura. 


We fell on our knees and thanked the Almighty for having preserved us, 
and then kissed the ground which had formerly been sanctified by St Francis 
Xavier. Although it was but about noon, yet the sun had already scorched 
the ground upon which we were forced to walk, and it was so vastly hot that 
it soon grew unbearable. As we felt more and more the pain of every step 
we took, it at last grew so violent that we were forced to take our hats off, 
and put them for some time under our feet, to prevent their being quite burnt. 
But this easing of our feet made it very painful for our heads, as you will 
naturally imagine. And now the Indians our guides, perceiving that we were 
almost spent, struck into a wood, but here we met with nothing except 
brambles and briars, which stuck in our feet and tore our legs. The Italian 
father, who was but lately recovered from a fit of sickness, suffered much 
more than my companion and I. To conclude, after crossing the wood, we 
came to a little church, the inside of which was very neat though merely a 
hut of earth covered with straw. The only ornament of the altar was a little 
image of the Blessed Virgin. After offering up our prayers to heaven, and 
taking a slight repast of a few herbs pickled in water and some cocoa nuts 
which these Christians gave us, we set out again in the evening, and after 
travelling about a league came to the house of Father Emmanuel Lopez. . . 
This missionary has been employed upwards of fifty years in the conversion of 
the inhabitants of Malabar, and is the last Jesuit in Madura who wore our 
European habit. After staying two days with this charitable missionary, we 
continued on our journey along the coast, which appeared populous enough ; 
but among this great number of people, few of them have turned Christian, 
except belonging to the caste or tribe of fishermen. . . . 


His next paragraph about the Portuguese is true, but the Portu- 
guese sins did not end with the sins of ignorance, and they offended 
the Indians in many other ways, as serious or more serious than those 
mentioned by Father Martin. 
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The Portuguese not knowing, at their first settling in this country, the 
difference between the higher and the lower castes, did not scruple to treat 
indifferently with them, to take pariahs and fishermen into their service and 
employ them indiscriminately. This behaviour of the Christian Portuguese 
disgusted the Indians and was highly prejudicial to our holy religion. They 
from that time considered the Europeans as a contemptible people and fancied 
that having the least dealing with them would be dishonourable. . . . 


The following criticism of the work of St Francis Xavier is of 
special interest, coming as it does from one of his own successors. 


Of all the apostolic men who preached the Gospel in India, none was so 


successful as St Francis Xavier . . . nevertheless he did not win over any 
considerable castes to Christianity. He himself complains in his letters of the 
intractable spirit of the castes in question. . . . It is not enough that they 


think a religion true in itself, they must needs have regard to the instrument 
through which it is conveyed to them, and they cannot prevail with them- 
selves to receive anything from the Europeans, they looking upon them as the 
most infamous, the most abominable wretches upon earth. Accordingly it has 
been observed that among the Indians only three sorts of persons have em- 
braced the Christian religion when inculcated to them by European mission- 
aries who were known to be Europeans, The first are those who put them- 
selves under the protection of the Portuguese . . . to secure themselves from 
the tyrannical government of the Mohammedans. Such were the Paravas. 
. . . Secondly those whom the Portuguese had subdued along the coast by 
force of arms, who professed at first outwardly the religion of their conquerors, 
... The third sort of Indian who turned Christian at the time we are 
speaking of were either the dregs of the people or slaves whom the Portu- 
guese purchased in the country, or persons who had been turned out of their 
caste for their dissolute behaviour. 


Father Martin goes on partially to explain the Indian hatred 
for the Europeans by the ‘ adversion naturally entertained for those 
who forced them against their wills to submit to their government ; 
and possibly the remembrance of certain military expeditions which 
perhaps were carried out a little too cruelly.’ 

That of course is putting the case far too mildly. From the 
first the Portuguese had utterly failed as colonizers. They did not 
know the language, took little pains to learn it, and the social and 
religious customs of the East were a continual occasion of stumbling 
to them, while their high-handed methods of introducing themselves 
were certainly an occasion of stumbling to India. And soon the 
lurid series of episodes—which never really had enough of unity 
or dignity to merit the title of government—lost even the brilliance 
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and dash that, from the first, had taken the place of more enduring 
qualities. 

The Roman Catholic missionaries in Portuguese India had 
to learn the bitterest lesson which any missionary can learn, that a 
man’s foes are they of his own household. 

Father Martin’s criticism of the state of Goa when he arrived 
there is interesting : 


There are, in the city of Goa, very nearly as many priests and friars as 
European laity. The ceremonies of our religion are observed in it with as 
much splendour as in the most famous cathedrals of Europe. Nevertheless, 
though there are computed to be upwards of forty or fifty thousand idolaters 
in this great city, scarce a hundred are baptized annually, and most of these 
are orphans, whom the Viceroy places away from their relations. It cannot 
be ascribed to want of labourers nor of knowledge in the heathen. Several 
of them hearken to the truth, feel and acknowledge its divine power: but 
then they would think it infamous to submit to the divine light so long as it 
shall be administered to them by vile instruments, who, in their opinion, are 
defiled with a thousand mean, ridiculous and abominable customs. For this 
reason, the only expedient found to bring them to Christianity is for those 
who inculcate it in them, to quit their own habit and manners and to conform 
to those of the Indians. It will be impossible to make any converts along the 
coasts where the Europeans are settled, and the only proper place for such 
conversions are the inland countries where the Christian name was never 
heard of... . 

As soon as the Provincial had granted me my request—viz. of engaging in 
the mission of Madura—I applied myself assiduously to the study of the Tamil 
or Malabar language, that I might soon be able to enter on my mission. The 
fathers of that province have wisely ordered that no person, except he be 
well skilled in the language of the country, shall be permitted to teach the 
Christian religion in Madura. Were not this precaution observed, we should 
soon be discovered, and all our designs frustrated. 


But there is one more letter we cannot omit. 


. @ missionary imagines at his first coming, that if he does but make a 
hearty resolution, he will soon accustom himself to this food, though so vastly 
insipid ; however, the stomach loathes it to such a degree at last that nothing 
but sheer necessity could force a European to touch any of it. Fruits are so 
rarely met with here that we think it a banquet if we get only a radish or a 
little cucumber in the afternoon. Father Bouchet and I have often had no 
more in the evening (even when it was not fast day), except a piece of thin 
cake baked on the coals and half burnt. 

Besides the sad disquietude of our minds on account of the persecutions 
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which our brethren frequently suffer, I may add the dreadful solitude of many 
of our missions here, which commonly remove us from all our acquaintance ; 
we have not the least society but with an ignorant unamiable people, not 
to mention our being forced to comply with their forms of ceremony, which 
are inexpressibly troublesome and ridiculous in every respect; our being 
deprived for years together of all spiritual succour, as well as of all corre- 
spondence by way of letter, this being rare, and very difficult to carry on for 
fear we should discover ourselves to be Europeans or raise some suspicion in 
the natives, were they to know that we have any concerns with the Portu- 
guese and other Europeans of the coast, and by that means cause us to be 
persecuted, as has happened more than once. 


The heroism of unilluminated and prosaic spirits—spirits who 
make the great sacrifice, neither seeking nor finding any reward 
of mystic rapture and having no present knowledge of eternal joy 
—surely such heroism deserves a better heaven than it hopes for. 
For how could the life which found so little gladness here dream 
reasonably of heaven? Think, by way of contrast, of Francis 
Xavier. He had quite as hard a life as Father Martin, but hear 
how that earlier and greater Jesuit writes from these tropical deserts : 


God our Lord wished to prove us by those dangers, and to make us know 
how little we are worth if we hope in our own strength or trust in created 
things ; and how much we are worth when, getting out of these false hopes 
and distrusting them, we hope in the Maker of all things, in Whose hand it 
is to make us strong when dangers are encountered for His love. Those who 
find themselves in such dangers, and face them for His love alone, believe 
without any doubt that all creation is in obedience to the Creator, and know 
clearly that the consolation at such a time is greater than the fear of death, 
since man must complete his days. And of these experiences, when the work 
is done and the danger past, a man can neither write nor speak. But an im- 
pression of what has been gone through remains on the memory, and forbids 
us, now or ever, to weary in the service of so good a Lord, and bids us hope 
in the Lord that He will give strength for His service, for His mercies have 
no end. 


Yes, we find ourselves hoping eagerly that after all his sorrows 
and labours of suffering, Father Martin ‘ went to heaven,’ and was 
happy at last. But that other? Why, he was in heaven all the 
time ; he wrote his letters from beneath a spreading palm on the 
shores of the emerald sea which reflects the throne of the Lamb. 

Epita ANNE STEWART 
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DISCUSSION 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A FOREIGN MISSION BOARD: 
A CONSIDERATION OF PRINCIPLES 


TuE article by Dr Hodgkin in the July issue of this Review is provo- 
cative of much searching of mind regarding the whole range of 
missionary policy. Dr Hodgkin has approached the consideration 
of the functions of mission boards from the side of practical experi- 
ence, and out of full knowledge proffers suggestions which are bound 
to carry the approval of those who are concerned in missionary 
administration from the home side. In general the directors of 
societies, and especially the members of committees, have too little 
time to envisage the whole scope of their task or to relate it to the 
final aim of the missionary enterprise. Indeed, far too often they are 
unable to make the necessary study of the conditions which make and 
sway the very problems which in board or committee meeting they 
are expected to solve. The amateurishness which marks so much 
of the discussion of missionary matters in conference and in com- 
mittee is symptomatic of the disability under which missionary 
administration is pursued. By his timely and forceful reminder of 
the elementary duties attaching to responsible membership of 
mission boards and committees Dr Hodgkin has made all engaged 
in missionary administration his debtors. May I be permitted to 
carry his informative suggestions a few steps further forward ? 

I. What is a missionary society ? The question is really vital 
to any fair or complete consideration of its functions. The answer 
to the question secures a point of view from which aspects of duty 
and administrative responsibilities fall into place. If a mission 
board simply functions for the mission field, or exists as an agent and 
medium acting as occasion demands for or between the field and the 
home Church, then certain of its functions are defined accordingly. 
But if a missionary society is regarded as the Church (of any given 
ecclesiastical order) acting on the side of its missionary obligation, 
then another range of functional activity logically emerges. 

Dr Hodgkin would seem to regard most missionary societies as 


existing rather in the sense of agencies than as partners, as having 
$24 
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been called into being by external conditions more than by inner 
compulsions. The ‘ board is the child of the missionary and not the 
missionary the child of the board.’ But what if the board is just 
an integral part of the Church? The exceptions to the cases in 
which the boards or committees have sprung out of individual calls 
to missionary service are much more numerous, we may suspect, 
than the notable exception of the Church Missionary Society to which 
reference is made. Certainly in the case of the London Missionary 
Society it was the sense of Christian obligation to missionary service 
on the part of evangelical ministers and others, who did not feel 
constrained to offer themselves for service abroad, but who felt a 
duty laid upon them as churchmen (in the widest sense), that led to 
the formation of a society. An organization thus formed becomes 
an inherent body of the Church and speaks with all its authority. 
It calls, in the name of Christ, the whole constituency with which it 
holds ecclesiastical relationship into missionary service. Its word 
is that of a royal challenge, it is deputed to bid men obey the whole 
evangelistic command of the Gospel to make disciples of all nations. 
In any case, whether the origin of the board arose from a main external 
or internal cause, it is where the sense of speaking or acting for the 
Church and towards the Kingdom is realized that we may most 
confidently expect to find wide vision, authoritative speech and 
consistently progressive action. 

One of the depressing features of the present relationship between 
mission boards and central church organizations is that which gives 
to missions a position of inferior externality. This is a matter of 
wide complaint. Foreign missions are far too generally the ‘ beggarly 
element ’ in the Church’s programme and too dependent upon the 
crumbs which fall from the table of the great. All this affects 
missionary policy, and its remedy is to be sought in a new conscious- 
ness within boards and committees of responsibility for the Church. 
It involves the setting up of a new relationship—which ought always 
to have existed—between a board and the ecclesiastical body or 
bodies which support its work. A connexion is thereby established 
with every church member and every church organization and secures 
from its whole potential constituency an acknowledgment of the 
board’s rights as well as of its duties. In such a case the way is 
opened for the exercise of functions such as Dr Hodgkin deals with, 
and demands which are difficult under present conditions may then 
be justly made upon members of boards and committees. Such 
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workers become de facto the servants of the Church in its missionary 
enterprise and not merely the supporters of a self-dependent mission- 
ary organization. 

No adequate missionary policy will ever be developed in any home 
Church until the principle of foreign missions as inherent and in- 
corporate has been fully accepted and is made the definite basis of all 
missionary appeal whether for men, or for money, and also of all 
administration at home and abroad. 

II. Most of our administrative difficulties in missionary enter- 
prise arise from the lack of a clear conception of ultimate aim. Our 
boards are continually temporizing, and under present conditions 
are bound to do so. We shall not loose ourselves from the bonds 
which gall us so consciously now simply by learning how to temporize 
more efficiently. There is a real sense in which such efficiency will 
serve to add greatly to the difficulties which are already in the way of 
our final and united accomplishment. Dr Hodgkin’s weighty words 
in regard to policy in the third section of his article open up the case. 
He shows how within a mission the undue pressure by strong men in 
favour of certain developments may wreck a policy which is of the 
utmost importance to the board. That is, a board may, unless its 
policy is very clear to its own mind, find itself entrenching some 
forms of its own work against its own progress as a whole. The good 
becomes the enemy of the best. Every society can give illustrations. 
The solution is, vide Dr Hodgkin, an adequate education in missionary 
policy for members of boards and committees and for missionaries. 
But let us carry the illustration a step further. 

What exists to-day to prevent mission boards, in like manner, 
entrenching themselves, often unwittingly, against each other ? 
Developments which seem natural enough to an individual society, 
and which may be within its declared policy, may nevertheless come 
right athwart the progress of another society acting equally within 
its rights and in equally good faith. At any rate the case often enough 
appears of one society stretching itself beyond measure to overtake 
certain phases of work which seem most essential, and not caring, 
or not thinking to inquire (as things now are), whether another 
society of parallel aim and contiguous situation might not be its 
helper. I refer here not merely to union work but to one mission 
undertaking for another or others some branch of missionary enter- 
prise, such as educational or medical work. It may be said there are 
many difficulties in the way. Let it be granted. But those diffi- 
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culties increase tenfold with the lapse of time and the acquisition of 
vested interests. It is a vital problem for mission boards to-day to 
inquire where and how their policies may be brought into a unity. Ina 
word the education of boards and missionaries must be on the 
basis of the whole problem if it is to be worthy and efficient.’ 

As we move towards an appreciation of the essential unity of the 
whole missionary problem fully half of the difficulties now besetting 
boards, committees and organizations on the mission field must 
automatically disappear. No solution can possibly arise by thrust- 
ing the problems out into the mission field ‘for the missionaries to 
settle.’ Every problem so avoided comes back again in due time 
doubly armed. The greatest of all immediate questions lies here 
in the problem of a unified missionary policy, and it must be first 
faced, honestly considered and in the end settled in our board 
rooms. 

That is to say, the churches in their missionary capacity must come 
to a common understanding of their policy and aim in order that 
mission boards may function on parallel lines with a view to straight- 
forward progress to an accepted and understood goal. Are the 
boards ready to consider so vast an issue as this? If not, do they 
understand that in much of their present activity they are wasting 
power in an extravagant measure because they are missing the best ? 
The Christian Church cannot afford to pass out of its pioneer and 
pastoral period of service in great mission fields into an era of ecclesi- 
astical conflict or even competition. It is unthinkable that such a 
condition should be allowed to emerge. Action is called for, however, 
if that is to be avoided and if the unreached fields are to be occupied 
and won for our common Lord, the Saviour of us all. 

All the great developments being called for in the mission field 
are awaiting the adoption at home of a clear and comprehensive 
policy of missionary advance. Until that is secured the hands of 
missionaries are tied and much mission field activity is piceemeal and 
quite inadequate. It is just as home boards understand themselves 
the real nature of their task and the share of each of them in it that 
devolution in the field becomes not only effective but natural. 
Conference between organizations on the field is thus made easy 
and the training of young missionaries for the acceptance of responsi- 
bilities for big tasks will be demanded. Missionary thought will 


1 This task is one which is prior to survey, since apart from it the work of survey 
may be ineffective, and out of it the need for survey must arise. 
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then accord more nearly with the greatness of the missionary message 
and be more nearly adequate to the vast nature of the world’s need. 

Behind Dr Hodgkin’s article stands a supreme challenge. ‘ Are the 
mission boards, are the Churches heroic enough to face its issues ? 
Why should we not have (1) a statement of policy for world evangeliza- 
tion on behalf of the Churches; then (2) the consideration of the 
work of the boards in relation thereto; and (8) an effective propa- 
ganda on the part of the contributing and co-operating organizations— 
such a propaganda as shall (a) educate the Church, (b) inform the 
public and (c) make possible the efficient and comprehensive mission- 
ary administration which opportunity calls for and by which alone 
the world’s need can effectively be met ? 


NELSON BITTON 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


Report on Inpian ConstirutTionaL Rerorms. Presented to both Houses of 


Parliament by Command of His Majesty. London: Stationery Office. 
1s, 3d. 1918. 


‘THE greatest political experiment ever undertaken in the world’s 
history.” In these words the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
for India describe their proposals for constitutional reform in India. 
The report in which these proposals are congined is perhaps the 
most momentous document ever issued to a nation with imperial 
responsibilities. The political destiny of one-fifth of living humanity 
is involved. 

August 20th, 1917, does not yet convey to an English mind the 
immense significance it carries to the peoples of our Indian empire. 
On that date the Secretary of State in the House of Commons made 
the historic announcement of the intention of His Majesty’s govern- 
ment gradually to develop self-governing institutions with a view 
to the progressive realization of responsible government in India. 
In fulfilment of this policy the Secretary of State has spent six months 
in India in investigation and closest consultation with the Indian 
government, and in receiving representations from every body that 
could claim to represent public opinion. The present report is sub- 
mitted for criticism both in India and at home as a basis for proposals 
for the future government of India to be laid before parliament in 
accordance with the declaration of August 20th, 1917. 

The report must necessarily be of the highest interest and im- 
portance to missionaries. No missionary can be indifferent to pro- 
posals which affect so profoundly the political future of India and 
must exert so deep and far-reaching an influence on Indian sentiment. 
But the interest of the report for Christian missionaries lies still 
deeper. For the proposals it contains are based on a definite principle, 
a principle which is not so much political as moral and spiritual. 
The authors of the report state that the ultimate reason for the 


policy proposed is ‘ the faith that is in us ’—the faith that character 
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is developed through responsibility, and that England cannot in 
justice to India withhold from her people the opportunity of develop- 
ing their manhood through freedom and through the exercise of 
responsibility. Christians must welcome a policy inspired by a 
faith so closely in accord with Christian principles, and missionaries 
may find fresh encouragement in their work in the thought that it is 
through Christ that the people of India can attain to an understanding 
of the real meaning of freedom and most fully enter into that future 
to which they aspire. 

The report does not ignore the obstacles in the way of carrying 
out the policy proposed. They are on the colossal scale and might 
daunt the bravest. ‘ British India has two and a half times the 
population of the United States.’ In population its eight provinces 
rank with the greater states of Europe. But at the last census 
only six per cent of the population could read and write. Two domin- 
ating difficulties confront us: ‘One is that the immense masses 
of the people are poor, ignorant and helpless far beyond the standards 
of Europe ; and the other is that there runs through Indian society 
a series of cleavages—of religion, race and caste—which constantly 
threaten its solidarity.” But formidable as the difficulties are, 
the authors hold that the only possible course is to go forward. 
* To fail to do so would mean that the whole of the past policy of Great 
Britain in India had been a mistake.’ ‘ An efficient administration 
no longer satisfies ’ the India that can think. All our own history, 
as well as the pronouncement of August 20th last, defines responsible 
government in India as the only possible goal of British policy. ‘ We 
believe profoundly,’ it is said in the report, ‘that the time has now 
come when the sheltered existence we have given India cannot be 
prolonged without danger to her national life; that we have a 
richer gift for the people than anything we have yet bestowed on 
them ; that nationhood in the empire represents something better than 
anything India has yet attained ; that the placid contentment of the 
masses is not the soil in which Indian nationhood will grow ; and that 
in deliberately disturbing it we are working for her highest good.’ 

The report proposes that immediate steps should be taken in the 
direction of responsible government, which is now the definitely 
accepted goal, by doing away with all existing limitations of popular 
control in local bodies and by making a beginning in provincial 
self-government. Since time is needed for both the political leaders 
and the new electorates to gain experience before they can assume 
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responsibility for all the functions of provincial government it is 
proposed to divide these functions into two classes, one set of functions 
being transferred completely to the Indian legislature which will 
contain a substantial elected majority, while the other class will be 
reserved for the present under the control of the Governor and his 
Council who will continue to be responsible to the British parliament. 
It is intended that there should be a periodic review of the position 
by a parliamentary commission with a view to the transfer of addi- 
tional powers to popular control, if the exercise of the powers already 
transferred should appear to justify such further transference, or the 
withdrawal of powers previously transferred if there has been serious 
maladministration. For the details of the scheme readers must be 
referred to the report itself, but enough has been said to show that 
the report aims at establishing by progressive stages complete re- 
sponsible government. Its conception of the eventual future of 
India is ‘ a sisterhood of states, self-governing in all matters of purely 
local or provincial interest,’ while ‘over this congeries of states 
would preside a central government, increasingly representative 
of and responsible to the people of all of them . . . and representing 
the interests of all India on equal terms with the self-governing units 
of the British empire’. It is interesting to note that many of the 
leading features of the proposals were put forward in a ‘ Joint Address 
from European and Indian gentlemen to the Secretary of State’ 
during his tour in India. 

The official services cannot but be greatly affected by these 
reforms. The activities of the official will gradually undergo a 
change. More and more he will stand aside from his position as the 
executive officer of government and assume the réle of a ‘skilled 
consultant, a technical adviser and an inspecting and reporting 
officer.’ Nobly is it affirmed that, for the services ‘ life will indeed 
be more difficult ; it will not be less worthy.’ But there can be 
few Britons who will not deem the training of a people for self-rule a 
nobler and more exhilarating trust than the ruling of a subject race. 

A few words must be said about the crucial question of Indian 
electorates. We confess that our most serious misgivings in regard 
to the proposals concern this issue. Possibly the gravest blot on 
British administration of India has been our responsibility for a 
system by which education has become almost the monopoly of the 
higher castes. Were the masses of India educated, we might trust 
them to look after their own interests. Can we feel any confidence 
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that the present enthusiasm for the spread of education will continue 
when the influential castes realize that to educate the masses to 
equality with themselves means the loss of their present political 
predominance ? The framers of the proposals before us have given 
earnest attention to this point. Their reply is to introduce a large 
illiterate vote, to be given communally through the village meeting. 
Now village communities display considerable sagacity in affairs 
which vitally concern them. Illiterate voters who desire education 
will doubtless vote for the candidate who will give them it. But the 
Brahman is past-master of the art of cajoling the depressed into 
acceptance of their present disabilities, and politics is a science that 
takes some learning. We confess we shall entertain the gravest 
anxieties until we see the actual proposals by which the masses of 
India are to receive adequate representation. In this case it is 
a question of the provision of due representation, not for a minority 
but for the overwhelming majority of the population. We note 
with satisfaction that government is to reserve power to interfere if 
necessary in this behalf ; and that one of the most important duties 
of the periodic reviews of Indian affairs will be inquiry into the 
growth of electorates and their use of the franchise. 

We may note in conclusion that one paragraph of the report is 
devoted to the work of missions. It runs as follows: ‘ It is difficult 
to overestimate the devoted and creative work which missionary 
money and enterprise are doing in the fields of education, morals and 
sanitation. Here also we reserve to the government a power of 
judgment and of effective intervention. If missionary efforts were to 
assume a form that aroused widespread alarm in Indian minds, 
or if orthodox Hindu or Muslim zeal sought to impose disabilities 
which would lead to India’s necessities losing the material and moral 
benefits which missions afford, we should hold it to be the duty of the 
government which is responsible to parliament to step in and apply 


the remedy.’ ae a tl 
. E. S. Hottanp 


CALCUTTA 





MISSIONS AND NATIONALITY 


NaTIONALITY AND GoveRNMENT. With other War-time Essays. By ALFrep 
E. Ziumern. London: Chatto & Windus. tos. 6d. 1918. 


Ir is becoming increasingly plain that Christian missions cannot be 
jndifferent to the great forces which are shaping anew the world 
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to-day, and Mr Zimmern’s volume, which is a collection of articles 
and lectures published with one exception during the past four 
years, is concerned with some of the most important of these forees— 
the issues of the war, the principles of government, education, social 
reconstruction and internationalism. The author is a distinguished 
classical scholar and historian, his work in connexion with the 
Workers’ Educational Association, of which he has been one of the 
leading spirits, has given him a firm grasp of economic and social 
problems, and he has travelled in the Near East and in the United 
States. Some of the papers in this volume have appeared in the 
Round Table, and all Mr Zimmern’s work has the independence, 
vigour and penetration which are characteristic of that quarterly. 
The conception which governs the whole of his thought on 
political and social questions is the principle of the commonwealth, 
which he defines as ‘ the application to the field of government and 
social policy of the law of human brotherhood, of the duty of man to 
his neighbour, near and far,’ and which finds its highest expression 
in the saying, ‘ Whosoever will be great among you will be your 
minister ; and whosoever of you will be the chiefest shall be the 
servant of all.’ The book is one which will enlarge the outlook 
and renew the courage of those who are seeking to establish the 
kingdom of God and is heartily welcome on that account. 

The special reason, however, why the book seems to call for 
notice in these pages is its treatment in more than one essay of the 
question of nationality. In the present condition of the mission 
field there is hardly any force with which it is more necessary for 
Christian missions to reckon than nationality. The achievement 
of their spiritual aims depends to a large extent on the measure in 
which they succeed in understanding its significance and in relating 
their work rightly to it. Mr Zimmern’s illuminating treatment of 
the subject, therefore, deserves attention. In his view nationality is 
primarily a spiritual question, and only secondarily and accidentally, 
through the suppression by governments of instincts which ought 
to find free expression, a political question. Nationality is the 
special concern of the educator, because it is the foundation of all 
sound and healthy education ; and because it is the special concern 
of the educator it is also the concern, as Mr Zimmern recognizes, of 
the missionary. Mr Edgar Gardner Murphy in a book, (The Basis of 
Ascendancy), which Mr Zimmern justly describes as the wisest and 
most philosophic volume yet written on the subject of race, speaks 
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of the negro racial heritage as ‘that intimate possession which a 
race draws into its veins and blends within the very stuff and genius 
of its being from the age-long school of its forests, its rivers, its 
hungers, its battles with beast and fever and storm and desert, that 
subconscious ineradicable life which stirs beneath its deliberate 
will and is articulate through all the syllables of its every stated 
purpose.” Nationality is something interwoven with intimate 
associations of home and country, with immemorial custom and in- 
herited ways of feeling and acting, and with the experiences and 
achievements of past generations. It can be destroyed, but once 
destroyed it cannot be replaced, for it is a plant of slow growth. 
‘You cannot,’ Mr Zimmern says, ‘by teaching or environment 
give a man a new nationality any more than by watering you can 
give a cut flower new roots. Yet teachers and missionaries, states- 
men and propagandists, idealists and philosophers, are constantly 
attempting to do so—sinning at once against humanity and against 
the dictates of human science.’ He shows how grave is the danger 
of the destruction of this vital spiritual possession through the 
spread of materialism and a superficial cosmopolitanism, often in 
the name of ‘ progress” and unhappily also at the hands of well- 
meaning persons whose efforts to do good are frustrated by their 
ignorance of the habits and needs of the spiritual life. In a 
striking passage he describes the fate of those who have been 
separated from the roots whence their life derives its nourishment— 
the parvenu and snob moving in a society unfamiliar to them, the 
cosmopolitan proclaiming the catchwords of liberty and progress 
and imitating the fashions of the great world without the power to 
relate them to real life, and the mission house Christian who is some- 
times so poor an advertisement of the creed he has adopted. 


‘ Their failure is due not to wrong ideals but to wrong methods of pursuing 
them: it is a failure of education. In reaching out after something which 
they feel to be higher they have lost themselves; they have severed their 
links with the past ; and with that past has gone a portion of their own soul 
and strength, They are like shorn Samsons, full of noble purposes, but 
devoid of the strength to carry them out... . 

‘. . . If this process of unregulated contact and ill-assimilated education 
produces poor invertebrate and unamiable characters, if it takes the soul and 
spirit out of its victims and leaves them miserable specimens of civilization, 
enervated exponents of enlightenment, in place of the young robust barbarians 
or heathens which they were before the Goddess of Progress laid her seduc- 
tive hand upon them, the process of their education stands self-condemned. 
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“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
What shall it profit him if he gain wealth or social estimation or even serve 
the altar of the true faith, if he lose the strength to keep his own soul alive? 
What exactly is wrong about this education? . . . Can we lay our finger on the 
spot where the defect lies? I think we can. The defect is that it is an 
individual education and not a social education. It takes each man as an 
individual and flings him alone and unaided into a new environment. It fails 
to use, for the purpose of fitting him for his new life, that corporate spirit 
which in some form or other was his mainstay in the old.’ 

The vital relation between nationality and education, so forcibly 
brought out in the passage quoted, is one reason why the question is 
of the highest interest to missionaries. Another is that nationality 
is a powerful force which, while it may be enlisted as an ally, may 
on the other hand become a dangerous if not fatal hindrance to the 
success of missions. A partial apprehension of the truth on which 
Mr Zimmern so strongly insists may be made the ground for rejecting 
Christianity as an influence which disintegrates the national spiritual 
heritage. Already in many parts of the mission field the nationalist 
spirit is assuming an attitude of hostility to Christianity as an alien 
and destructive force, and some professing Christians for the same 
reason refuse their support to missionary effort. The answer is that 
the important question is not whether Christianity is western and 
foreign but whether it is true, and that an increasing knowledge 
of truth and goodness cannot injure the national life, but must 
necessarily strengthen and enrich it. But the answer to be effective 
needs to be worked out in full view of the actual conditions, and Mr 
Zimmern’s treatment of the subject shows the need for deeper and 
more systematic thought on the question of the relation of Chris- 
tianity to nationality and for a clearer and more definite missionary 
policy in the matter. 


Lonpon J. H. OtpHAM 





THE STORY OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Epucation ror Lire. Tue Story or Hampton Institute. By Francis G. 
Peasopy. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 1918. 


Ir was an article in this Review ' that first brought Hampton to the 
knowledge of many readers on this side of the Atlantic. When, 


1‘Impressions of Hampton Institute,’ by Principal A. G. Fraser. IRM, 1912 
(Oct.), pp. 704-13. 
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however, they desired to learn more of a work which filled visitors 
of wide experience with new hopes of the kingdom of God, they 
found the material scanty, and only accessible in large libraries ; 
from the standard works upon American history little could be 
learned. But now, thanks to this full, admirably arranged and 
sympathetic record of Hampton, any student of missions can read 
the great story of Hampton. It would be hard to name a book 
which would be more inspiring and profitable to read. ‘ This 
institution,’ says Dr Wallace Buttrick, ‘ comes nearer having found 
the clue to the maze in the great process of training people for life, 
in life, and by life, than any other institution in the world.’ After 
fifty years of service rendered to the negroes and the Indians of 
North America, Hampton has won for itself this honourable name. 
Its story must be worthy of careful study by all who have to do with 
missionary work. 

First the problem is set out as it met Samuel Chapman Armstrong, 
the founder of Hampton. The slaves had been emancipated, but 
the nation was only groping after the right way of training the freed- 
men to use their freedom. The part taken by the negro troops in 
the Civil War is described in some detail, and their character is 
summed up in these words: ‘ This then is the background against 
which the story of Hampton Institute must be set—the dusky out- 
line of a backward and discouraged, yet a patient, affectionate, 
forgiving and religious race, without “‘ one gleam of revenge’; a race 
whose qualities had been tested by the stern ordeal of war. . . . The 
way of hope was plain. Out from this dark background soon emerged 
the plan of an education adapted to the special needs of an un- 
developed yet not unpromising race’ (p. 24). In many ways the 
peninsula of Hampton in Virginia was of importance in the Civil 
War, and in the period of reconstruction which followed. There 
the problem presented by the ‘ contrabands’ was difficult beyond 
measure. General Howard, the head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
had found no one who could manage them. There happened to call 
at his office a young officer who had fought through the war; he 
had called before in vain, but thinking that something might have 
occurred in the last few hours he called again. It occurred to General 
Howard to give this man, Samuel Chapman Armstrong, the post 
of agent at Hampton, responsible for 10,000 negroes. There the 
work and the man met. 


The story then passes to the preparation of Armstrong for the 
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task; his home on the Hawaiian islands; his training under Dr 
Hopkins at Williams College ; his service in the war, and particularly 
his command of a negro regiment—all these and other influences are 
described. The moment of his call was during a voyage to Mobile with 
his black soldiers. Sleeping on deck under the glory of the southern 
night he thought much of the Manual Labour School at Hilo in Hawaii ; 
and there he planned a similar work adapted to the needs of another 
race. ‘The whole plan of such an enterprise lifted itself before him, as 
if in the clouds of sunset, and the throng of negro soldiers lying on the 
deck beneath seemed to rise and meet their new redemption.’ 

At Hampton, Armstrong found the opportunity of giving reality 
to the vision. The story is given in this book not only of the initial 
struggles, but of the long steady progress of fifty years. In many 
ways Hampton was an experiment in industrial education. But 
there has never been any call to change the aims of its founder; to 
few pioneers is it given to lay down principles which stand unchanged 
the test of fifty years. But Armstrong made everything in the 
normal and agricultural training subordinate to the training of 
character. He sought to give not ‘a way of living but a way of 
life.” His own words are most important. ‘The thing to be done 
was clear: to train selected negro youths who should go out and 
teach and lead their people, first by example, by getting land and 
homes ; to give them not a dollar that they could not earn for them- 
selves ; to teach respect for labour, to replace stupid drudgery with 
skilled hands, and in this way to build up an industrial system for the 
sake not only of self-support and intelligent labour, but also for the 
sake of character.’ 

The school was fortunate in its founder, but no less fortunate in 
the loyal service rendered by his helpers, and particularly by Dr 
Frissell, his successor, who died in 1917. We advise all who do not 
know Armstrong to read this book and to rejoice in the story of one 
of the noblest men; there is no character known to us which can 
speak more powerfully to the spiritual condition of youth in this 
land at this hour. 

His work was at the heart of it missionary. It rested upon the 
Gospel of Christ, interpreted simply and practically, and upon the 
kingdom of heaven willingly received. All true education must be on 
this foundation. But Hampton was missionary in the sense that it 
involved the translation by the teacher of the message into the 
language of a race with other gifts and training. This translation 
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had to be done no less in Virginia than in Calcutta or Peking. That 
it was done with such power is a sufficient reason why all missionary 
students should read the story of Hampton. 

We cannot but be grateful that in this hour this book has become 
available. The hour is come when these records will be of the 
greatest value to missionary societies; the book is here; what is 
needed is the men, and they will not be wanting. 


EpWArRD SHILLITO 
HampsTEaD 





HINDU SCHOLARSHIP 


ConsiDERATIONS ON Some Aspects oF Ancient INDIAN Pouity. By K. V. Ran- 
GaswaMi Aryanaar. Madras: S.P.C.K. Press. Rs. 2. 1916. 

Tue Inpo-Aryan Races. Part I. By RamAprasHip Cuanpa. Rajshahi: 
Varendra Research Society. 1916. 

SanTsani Sanorana. Part I, Saxni. Part II, Saspa. By Bareswar Prasap. 
Allahabad: Belvedere Press. R. 1, each part. 1915. 

Davva Sameaua. Text, English translation and commentary. By Sarat 
Cuanpra Guosnat, Arrah: Central Jain Publishing House. Res, 5 as. 8. 
1917. 

Cuarranya AND HIs Companions. By Rat Sans Dinesn Cuanpra Sen. Cal- 
cutta: University Press. Rs. 2 as. 8. 1917. 

Tue Vaisuyava Literature oF Mepizvat Bencar, By Rat Sani Dinesn 
Cuanpra Sen. Calcutta: University Press. Rs. 2. 1917. 

BrRaHMADARSANAM OR INTUITION OF THE ApsoLUTE. By Sri ANANDA ACHARYA. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 4s. 6d. net. 1917. 


Scuo.arsuHipP of a very high and noble type, especially scholarship 
connected with religion, was for many centuries one of the finest 
features of the ancient civilization of India. From several causes, 
however, the old spontaneity finally died down, and the ancient 
forms of literature fell almost to complete silence. Hence it is with 
deepest satisfaction of spirit that lovers of India to-day are watching 
the re-birth of the Indian mind, and the reappearance of all its 
interests in the strength of youth, religion and scholarship amongst 
them. But everything fresh and vital in India to-day is also deeply 
touched by the spirit of the West: India has at last become truly 
international. The new scholarship seeks to reach truth by means 
of western historical and critical methods; and every religious 
group has either absorbed large elements of Christian teaching 
or has formed a defensive apologetic of its own to counteract the 
omnipresent influence of Christianity. 
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Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar’s little book on Ancient Indian 
Polity is a couple of lectures delivered in Madras under the Sir Subrah- 
manya Aiyar foundation. They spring from a study of Kautilya’s 
Arthasdstra, a very famous old work on politics long lost but re- 
discovered a few years ago. Mr Shamasastry published the text, 
and, later, laid all students of ancient India under obligation by 
publishing an English translation, which was reviewed in this 
journal. Professor Aiyangar’s lectures are exceedingly fine work ; 
for they are written in the spirit of the purest scholarship, and they 
show not only wide and intimate knowledge of the subject but also 
sound judgment. The first lecture deals with the question of the age 
and the genuineness of the Arthagdstra, and marshals a considerable 
array of evidence tending to prove that the work comes from the 
hand of Kautilya, the Brahman minister of Chandragupta about 
820 B.c. In the second he attempts to analyse the general form, aim 
and consequences of ancient Indian political manuals. Incidentally 
he notices how a number of Indian writers, in dealing with these 
questions, have been misled by national feeling and political bias. 

Mr Chanda’s Indo-Aryan Races is also a piece of excellent scholar- 
ship, written with a single eye to the truth. His chief subject is the 
extremely obscure and complicated problem of the ethnology of 
North India, and he is more successful in reaching solid ground than 
most writers. But the reason why his volume is noticed here, is 
that in the course of his inquiries he lays bare a number of facts 
which are of interest for the student of Indian religions. Many 
Hindus wish to minimize the sectarian divisions of Hinduism, but 
Mr Chanda is wise enough to see that without a serious study of the 
sects no thorough historical research is possible in the domain of 
Indian religion. 

Mr Baleswar Prasad’s anthologies from the Hindi-speaking saints 
form an extremely useful and most trustworthy piece of work. 
Selections are given from the sacred verse of thirty-four poets, ranging 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century, including not only 
the native singers of Hindusthan but Namdev the Maratha, a number 
of Punjabis and a few Biharis, and not Hindus only but a whole 
school of Muslims, who under the influence of the life and work of 
Kabir drew very near their Hindu brethren. All write in Hindi. 
The largest selection is from Kabir, but Tulsi Das, and also Sundar 
Das who belonged to the school of Dadu, are both well represented. 


1 IRM, 1917 (Jan.), pp. 159 ff. 
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In the work of selection Mr Prasad is clearly governed partly by the 
religious value of the poetry, partly by its beauty and power. For 
the student the value of the volumes is greatly enhanced by the 
brief biographies in Hindi which are included in the volume, 
These represent a considerable amount of original research, and 
show the true spirit of the scholar. 

Davva Samgaha is Prakrit for the Sanskrit ‘ Dravya Satigraha.’ 
The book, which is in Prakrit verse, is one of the canonical works 
of the Jain Digambara sect and deals with Jain metaphysic and 
the philosophy of Release. The author is an ascetic named 
Nemichandra who lived towards the end of the tenth century a.p. 
The Digambara sect have formed a society for the defence of their 
religion and for the education of their people in the doctrines of their 
faith. The volume before us is the first of a series called The Sacred 
Books of the Jainas. The whole work—Introduction, translation and 
notes—seems to be thoroughly well done. Certainly the Introduction 
is a valuable piece of critical work, which settles the date of Nemi- 
chandra and incidentally shows that he is the author of another 
canonical work, the Trilokasdra. Scholars will give the volume and 
the series a hearty welcome. 

Chaitanya and his Companions and The Vaishnava Literature of 
Medieval Bengal are charming volumes which bring us much fresh 
information about the most interesting religious movement in the 
whole history of Bengal. They will give great pleasure and much 
help to many students, for they are indispensable for the study of 
the Vaishnava movement in Bengal and its large and precious litera- 
ture. Their author is a man of most attractive personality, whose 
History of Bengali Language and Literature and Typical Selections 
from Old Bengali Literature have brought him many honours and the 
gratitude and affection of hosts of readers. One is sorry to note that 
the chronology has not received sufficient care, and that here and 
there the spelling of Indian names and terms is very shaky. Yet 
these minor faults scarcely lessen the final value of the books: they 
merely impose an additional task on the student. 

The Christian cannot but sympathize very fully with every 
attempt made by a Hindu to form a satisfactory apologetic for the 
faith and practice of his sect, and especially with the defensive 
attitude of a man of Mr Sen’s genius and high character. But a 
satisfactory apologetic is not a thing to be flung out in a few sentences 
by the way, especially if it be definitely directed to meet another 
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religion. A satisfactory apologetic will take account of all the facts, 
and will marshal them not merely with accuracy and full frankness 
but in such a way as to show clearly the inner spirit and the practical 
working of the system under review. Unfortunately, the great mass 
of Hindus, misled by the cry, ‘ All religions are the same,’ imagine 
that an effective defence of any form of Hinduism can be created 
by setting forth a few parallels between it and Christianity. This 
Mr Sen attempts in these volumes, and, as it would seem to the re- 
viewer, with disastrous results. He is so engrossed in the finding of 
parallels that he fails altogether to give any comprehensible outline 
of the theology he defends, while the reader remembers one fact 
which nullifies every parallel, namely this, that the Chaitanya system, 
and that of every other sect dependent on the Bhdgavata Purana, 
springs from a single source, the dalliance of Krishna with the Gopis. 
Sri Ananda Acharya’s Brahmadaréanam is an interesting attempt 
to teach Europeans Hindu philosophy in a short course of lectures. 
His methods of handling the great mass of altogether fresh material 
with its Sanskrit names and of popularizing the chief conceptions is 
distinctly good, and would probably be tolerably successful. So 
far as the philosophic ideas are concerned, his teaching is in the main 
trustworthy, with this exception that he mixes up with Sankara’s 
Vedanta the Yoga taught in the Tantras and its foolish theories of 
the existence of ‘ channels’ and ‘ circles ’ of occult force in the human 
body, and of the goddess coiled like a snake in one of these circles. 
In historical matters, on the other hand, his theological bias makes 
him altogether an unsafe guide. All ancient nations believed that 
the golden age lay behind them, while the modern historian declares 
all such traditions mythical. Sri Acharya adopts the historical 
attitude in all cases but one. He acknowledges frankly that the 
peoples of the world in general have risen from very low beginnings, 
but the Indians, on the other hand, he declares, are descended from 
gods and rishis. After this majestic tour de force, it is a light matter 
for him to accept the traditional Hindu chronology and to go far 
beyond it, placing all the leading Hindu philosophers thousands of 
years before the Buddha. Naturally he does not offer any evidence 
for his statements. In all this he is a faithful follower of Vivekananda 
Svami, who never was the slave of evidence but wrote all history 
in noble freedom, guided by his own lofty ideas of the dignity of 
India. 
Such examples as these ought to be beacons of warning to the 
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disciple of Christ. We must learn to form an apologetic as faithful 
to truth and right as our Master Himself. 
J. N. FarQquyar 
Oxrorp 





INDIAN PAINTING 


Inpian Parntine. By Percy Brown, Principal of the Government School of 
Art, Calcutta. Calcutta: Association Press. 8 annas. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 1918. 


THE editors of the ‘ Heritage of India’ series judged wisely when 
they included volumes on art in their comprehensive library. Works 
of art undoubtedly are among ‘ the treasures of India’s past,’ and 
anybody, whether a missionary or other, who aspires to a fairly 
sound general knowledge of the memorable past of Hind should 
seek some acquaintance with the achievements of Indian artists 
and the manner in which they reflect the ideas of the people. Un- 
fortunately it is true that the modern Indian, as distinguished from 
the European and foreign public, is almost deaf to the appeal made 
by artistic work. Mr. Percy Brown is fully justified in saying that 
the esthetic sense of the Indian people, for the time being, is deficient, and 
the elevation of this consciousness to a higher level is necessary before any 
appreciable advance can be recorded. The new movement [of the Calcutta 
school] is a beginning, but this must be reciprocated by a genuine improve- 
ment in taste, initiated by the cultured classes of the country. When these 
two forces actually move in unison, a revival of the art of India may not be far 
distant. 


The deplorable lack of public appreciation debars the few living 
artists from the stimulating tonic of sympathetic criticism and 
refuses them the means of livelihood. The most idealistic of artists 
must eat. Inthe old days when from time to time a wave of artistic 
impulse spread over the land, the production of high-class works was 
due in no small degree to the intelligent patronage of wealthy princes, 
nobles, and merchants who knew the value of good craftman- 
ship and were willing to pay for it. The most brilliant period of 
Indian art may be defined, I think, as the Gupta age in a wide sense, 
extending from a.pD. 800 to 650, but other critics have their own 
preferences. The period named undoubtedly produced the finest 
Indian paintings. The Sigiriya and Ajanta frescoes, ably discussed 
and illustrated by Mr Brown so far as the limitations of a small 
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book allow, possess high artistic merits now fully recognized by 
expert judges. Nothing at all comparable appeared in Europe 
until many centuries later. 

Although, owing to the Muhammedan conquest and other reasons 
which cannot be discussed on this occasion, hardly any examples 
of Indian drawings or paintings executed between the seventh and 
the sixteenth centuries of the Christian era are extant, it is certain 
that the pictorial art never died out in India. When it was revived 
by Akbar’s good taste and judicious patronage, most of the artists 
who consented to modify their ancient tradition by the assimilation 
of foreign elements were Hindus. They cannot have been novices 
in the practice of the art, and as regards Daswanth, one of the most 
eminent, we know definitely that he had been working as a painter 
all his life before he attracted the notice of his imperial patron. 
As time went on the foreign factors introduced at Akbar’s instance 
gradually diminished, while the immemorial Indian tradition asserted 
itself more and more. 

Mughal (Mogul) portraiture is represented best in Mr Brown’s 
book by a good likeness of Shahjahan, which agrees well with the 
vivid pen portrait drawn by Sir Thomas Roe, who wrote : 


I never saw so settled a countenance, nor any man keep so constant a 
gravity, never smiling, nor in face showing any respect or difference of men; 
but mingled with extreme pride and contempt of all, yet I found some inward 
trouble now and then assail him, and a kind of brokenness and distraction in 
his thoughts, unprovidedly or amazedly answering suitors, or not hearing. 


Mr Percy Brown’s account of Mughal painting is defective from 
failure to notice the frescoes at Fathpur-Sikri, which were executed 
about 1570 and are among the earliest examples of the Indo-Persian 
school. They have much merit and were largely affected by foreign 
influences. 

His remark that pictures illustrating incidents in connexion 
with Christianity were commonly produced in the time of Jahangir 
might be illustrated at length from chapter xxi of the third volume 
of the Thesaurus Rerum Indicarum (Cologne, 1616) by Du Jarric, 
the able Jesuit historian. The book is so excessively rare as to be 
almost inaccessible. I have prepared a complete translation of the 
chapter referred to, which should appear at some time or other in 
the Indian Antiquary, if the submarines are kind. In this place the 
subject can be noticed only in a brief and imperfect way. 
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The surroundings of the alcove (pergula) enclosing the window of 
audience (jharokha) at Agra were covered with scriptural paintings, 
including ‘an image of the Saviour, radiate and surrounded by 
angels’; John the Baptist, St Antony, St Bernardin of Siena, the 
Virgin Mary (Deiparae), St Paul, St Gregory, St Ambrose and many 
other holy persons. The historian observes that ‘ anyone looking 
at this gallery (porticum) would suppose it to be the work of a pious 
Christian king.’ Similar decorations adorned ‘the halls, rooms, 
and courts’ of the palace. The walls and ceilings bore representa- 
tions of the passion of Our Lord, of sundry incidents in the Acts of 
the Apostles, of the story of Susanna, and other biblical subjects. 
Du Jarric, whose account is based on unpublished letters of Father 
Jerome Xavier, adds the interesting detail that several of the paint- 
ings were executed by the emperor (‘ quas sud ipse manu delineavit ’). 
Jahangir’s skill as a connoisseur is well known, but no other author 
mentions that he practised the art of design himself. His father 
had taken lessons in his youth from Abdu-s samad, one of the best 
artists of his time. It is no wonder that the Jesuits entertained 
‘good hope’ of the conversion of Jahangir, ‘ provided it seem good 
to God to cast the eye of mercy upon him. . . . There is no doubt 
that if he should make up his mind to embrace the faith, a marvellous 
increase of Christianity in this part of the East would result.’ It 
is needless to add that nothing of the sort happened. It is difficult 
to determine the motives of Jahangir in acting as he did, for he 
seemed to Sir Thomas Roe to be ‘an atheist.” Shahjahan pulled 
down nearly all his father’s buildings in the Fort at Agra, and there 
can be little doubt that his decision to do so was influenced by his 
desire to remove the biblical decorations. 

Boston (Mass.) and Washington should be added to Mr Percy 
Brown's list of public collections. The capital of the United States 
possesses the splendid collection of so-called ‘miniatures’ sold by 
the late Colonel Hanna, of which I have a printed catalogue. The 
Museum of Fine Arts at Boston now maintains a small but choice 
collection of examples of Indian art, in charge of Dr A. Coomara- 
swamy, who has published a well-written little Handbook (1918) 
describing the principal objects under his care. The study of the 
art of Inaia is making good progress at Harvard and other places 
in the United States. 

Mr Percy. Brown’s little book may be recommended as a trust- 
worthy introduction to his subject, written with knowledge and 
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adequately illustrated so far as the conditions admit. The slips 
and errors, such as ‘ pasiolus’ for ‘ Phaseolus,’ are few, and can be 
corrected easily in a second edition, which is likely to be demanded 
at an early date. 


Vincent A. SMITH 
Oxrorp 





DID CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM BORROW FROM ONE 
ANOTHER? 


Tue Gospets of THE INFANCY, THE Latita VisTARA, AND THE VISHNU PuURANA; 
or the Transmission oF Re.ticious LeGeNps BETWEEN INDIA AND THE 
West. By J. Kennepy. London: Royal Asiatic Society. 38. 1917. 


In dealing both with inquirers and with critics, missionaries in the 
East have long been familiar with the view that Christianity has 
borrowed from Hinduism and from Buddhism. In Japan and in 
China they have launched a successful counter-attack, and have 
established the fact that early Christianity influenced Mahayana 
Buddhism, not only in its ritual but in its notable doctrine of saving 
faith. In modern Buddhist lands one can see the process of influence 
still at work; in Burma and Ceylon, for example, the old idea of 
Nirvana is giving place to an ideal much more resembling the Christian 
heaven, and doctrines of faith are forcing their way in. 

But did any interchange take place in the early days of the two 
religions ? Did Buddhism .make any contribution to the moral 
teachings of Christ ? Above all, did Buddhist and Hindu legends 
of the infancy of Gautama and Krishna contribute to the stories of 
the birth and childhood of Christ ? After nearly a century of con- 
troversy the matter is not yet decided, but the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when we shall be able to give a clear answer to these questions. 
What is the present stage in the discussion? This has been well 
summarized in Dr Carl Clemen’s Primitive Christianity and Non- 
Jewish Sources (English translation, T. & T. Clark, 1912), and more 
recently by Mr J. Kennedy in two articles published in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1917, and republished under the title 
The Gospels of the Infancy, the Lalita Vistara, and the Vishnu Purana. 
Mr Kennedy adds a good deal that is fresh to the discussion. He 
shows in the first place that where borrowing seems to have taken 
place it is not sound criticism to argue that the older religion must 
necessarily have influenced the younger, for the sacred books of the 
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Buddhists and Hindus were for many centuries transmitted orally, 
and even after they were written were subject to frequent revision. 
He wisely narrows down the discussion and focuses attention upon 
the Lalita Vistara among the Buddhist books, the book in which 
most of the parallels are to be found, and upon the Vishnu Purana 
among the Hindu books. He shows that both these are of com- 
paratively late date; the former of the third century a.p. and the 
latter of the fifth century a.p. He then goes on to trace the possible 
means of communication by which eastern ideas and legends could 
have penetrated to Europe, and taking these up one by one, makes 
it clear that the case for borrowing is not proved. ‘ At the gates 
of the New Testament,’ says the German writer Pischel, ‘ the Buddha, 
as it seems to me, hardly knocks,’ and if this is true of the birth 
stories it is much more true of the ethical teaching. ‘ It is unproved, 
unprovable and unthinkable,’ says Schweitzer in The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, ‘that Jesus derived the suggestion of the new and 
creative ideas which emerge in His teaching from Buddhism.’ 

Mr Kennedy has done especially valuable service in tabulating 
the supposed parallels, and in giving an historical sketch of the 
meeting between Buddhists and Christians in Babylonia, where he 
is quite ready to acknowledge that some of the Gnostics absorbed 
elements of Buddhist teaching, and in Bactria, whither Syrian 
Christians seem to have brought the stories of their faith. It was 
in Bactria that the new biography of Gautama Buddha was gradually 
evolved, containing many miraculous elements, and it was this which 
was published for the first time in the Lalita Vistara. He shows 
that nine of the principal incidents which seem to be parallels in the 
Buddhist and Christian stories are new to Buddhism, being unknown 
before the date of the Lalita Vistara, and are also closely parallel 
with some stories of apocryphal writers, and amongst these apocryphal 
stories he finds two which contain doctrines characteristic of the 
Syrian Church but unmeaning to Buddhists. Here is a canon which 
has been too little neglected ; if in an alleged parallel there is doctrinal 
teaching which appears out of place, then probably there has been 
borrowing, and the source is obvious. But we are not to argue 
that borrowing has taken place merely because parallels are found. 
For much may be accounted for by similarity of circumstance, and 
even more, especially in the region of ethical teaching, by the fact 
that truth is the same wherever it is found. 

Mr Kennedy goes on to show that, so far is it from'being the case 
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that the Christian gospels borrowed from Hinduism, we must infer 
that the legends of the youthful Krishna were evolved by the 
necessary competition between Hinduism and Buddhism; that the 
youthful and glorious figure of the Buddha put into the shade the 
grim and elderly Krishna, so that the Vaishnavas had to produce 
a youthful rival if they were to make headway against the rapidly 
growing new sect. For their material they went to some of the 
apocryphal gospels and possibly also to some of the Buddhist stories. 

The book is full of references and is closely reasoned, and so far 
as we have been able to test it, accurate. Perhaps it does not lay 
quite enough stress upon archsological as opposed to literary 
evidence : if ever this problem is to be finally solved it will be by 
some archeological discovery in Syria or Asia Minor. There is still, 
however, much textual criticism to be done, and this also will shed 
light upon the subject. The book may be heartily recommended to 
missionaries amongst educated Hindus and Buddhists, who are very 
often quite dogmatic in their assertion that Christianity has borrowed 
from their religions. 


KENNETH J. SAUNDERS 
LonDoNn 





A ‘WHITE FATHER’ IN UGANDA 


Le Pre Avoeuste Acute pes MissioNNaires p’Arrique (Pires Biancs). 
Missionnaire au Nyanza Septentrional. Par Pitre E. Lesionp. Paris: 
Les Missionnaires d’ Afrique, rue Cassette, 27. 4 frs, 50. 1912. 


Tue subject of this biography came of a sturdy yeoman stock in 
Flanders. He was one of a family of fifteen; of the nine boys 
two became missionaries in Africa and one a Trappist monk. The 
picture of the home life is attractive, and the genuine religious atmo- 
sphere, and above all the influence of a good mother, helped to 
form and fit the future missionary. It was the reading of the story 
of a missionary martyr in China that proved for him a definite call. 
After completing his training at Cardinal Lavigerie’s college in 
Algeria, Achte was ordained and sent to Jerusalem. Thence after a 
few years he was moved to Zanzibar, and ultimately to the Nyanza 
mission, the most important part of which is Uganda. 

The book is largely a detailed eulogy on the work of the White 
Fathers in Uganda. The writer is an enthusiast in his subject and 
perhaps not unnaturally biased both on religious and political 
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questions. A great deal of space is given up to the troubles between 
Protestants and Romanists in the old days of the Company’s occupa- 
tion. This is ancient history, and it is hardly profitable to rake the 
ashes of a fire that has now died down or, one would hope, been 
finally extinguished. But one or two facts ought to be better known 
in England than is generally the case. For one thing it is not 
sufficiently realized that the English mission (Church Missionary 
Society) opened up the country for Christian enterprise, and the 
Roman mission arrived some two years later, and from the first 
took up a violently antagonistic attitude. Another fact of still 
greater importance is that the root. of the internecine troubles was 
largely political, aggravated by religious differences. To this day 
adherents of the Roman Church are called ‘ Bafalansa ’ or Frenchmen, 
and the Protestants are termed ‘ Bangereza’ or Englishmen. For 
some years after the British occupation of Uganda as a protectorate 
very bitter feelings continued. A clever move was made by Cardinal 
Vaughan who in the year 1895 established what is called ‘ The English 
Mission,” manned chiefly by Dutchmen who have been under a 
short course of training at Mill Hill near London. There are two 
Roman bishops, with spheres sharply defined. The ‘ English’ 
mission was as a rule more friendly in its attitude towards the 
Protestant missionaries. But of late years the French mission with 
its centre at Rubaga has been much less bitter. So the old con- 
troversies are dying down, and the native Christians themselves 
are on the whole learning to lay less stress upon their differences. 
The Life of Pére Achte, in which are published many of his letters, 
gives an insight into the methods of Roman missions, and perforce 
induces a mental comparison with those under the Anglican system. 
Apart from the unfair bitterness and intolerance against Protestants 
(which can, of course, be matched by individual cases on the other 
side) there are other things which surprise us. One is the indis- 
criminate way of distributing medals in order to claim men, women 
and children who accept them as adherents of their Church. With 
a primitive people magical properties only too easily accrue to 
anything new or unusual, and the book before us gives the accustomed 
miracles in connexion with medals, etc., and records practices which 
we do not hesitate to dub sheer superstition. Another noticeable 
fact is the vogue of Mariolatry. Every Romanist hangs round his 
neck a small medal on which is a prayer to Mary for help. It seems 
that every mission station is dedicated to ‘Our Lady’ of this or 
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that. And this custom strikes deeper and does more harm; for 
instance, on the Sesse Islands, long a stronghold of Romanism, 
many men and women were met who knew nothing of God or of 
Jesus but were accustomed to pray to Mary. 

It has been very interesting to watch the process of modification 
in usual Romanist methods in Uganda. On more than one occasion 
their hands have been forced by the success of the C.M.S. workers. 
Thus, contrary to their usual custom, they were compelled to translate 
and issue the four gospels and later on most of the Bible in Luganda, 
as the people insisted on reading for themselves. Again in education 
the C.M.S. has all along taken the lead, and the present writer had 
the curious experience of being consulted by two priests as to starting 
a boarding school, as their boys were threatening to leave them, 
though no invitation to come over was given by us. The advice 
was gladly given. 

But while there is much in Roman methods as well as Roman 
teaching that we strongly deprecate, there is something to admire 
and emulate. A point that usually struck non-missionaries was the 
service for life with no furloughs. It looked imposing self-sacrifice, 
but it does not pay, and the French mission has now come round 
to the sensible policy of conserving strength by periodical seasons 
of furlough. But of the genuine self-sacrifice, the real deep zeal 
and earnestness of character and purpose of such men as Auguste 
Achte there has never been any doubt. He was wholehearted in 
his work and full of enthusiasm and ever-burning zeal—a fairly 
common accompaniment of narrowness of outlook. Roman priests 
too, all over the world, have so often a ‘ humanness ’ about them that 
is too frequently sadly missing in Anglican missionaries. This may 
be partly due to national temperament. We are a stand-off people 
and do not easily unbend, though we do not intend to appear superior 
in any way. And this characteristic is a great asset in another 
direction. On the whole the Roman priest more easily identifies 
himself with'the common people in such a country as Uganda, he is 
more in the huts of the peasantry than his Protestant confrére. In 
all probability he is the better linguist, for it must be confessed that 
our standard of linguistic ability is not high. 

With regard to comparison of results, numbers are very even, 
but numbers are no criterion. As to the respective native Christians 
of the two religious communities, there is not very much to choose. 
Whatever else the Romanists teach, they lay at bottom much the 
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same foundation as we do; and with both parties practical moral 
precepts for a clean and Christian life are the a b c of instruction. 

It is interesting to note that last year’s census for the first time 
showed that the Christians of the two Churches now outnumber the 
heathen and Mohammedans in the kingdom of Uganda. 


H. W. WEATHERHEAD 
LonpDon 





SIX SECONDARY AMERICAN BOOKS ON AFRICA 


Our Work on THE Congo. By Catruarine L. Manic. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. 15 cents. 1917. 

Tue Trise or Zamse, By Georce H. Trutt. New York: Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 50 cents. 1917. 

Tue Romance or Missions in Nigeria. By S. G. Pinnock. Richmond: 
Southern Baptist Convention. 60 cents. 1917. 

Unper THE Crescent aND Amone THE Kraats. By Lena Leonarp Fisuer, 
Litt.D. Boston: Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 58 cents. 1917. 

PresByTERIAN Pioneers In Conco. By Wituiam H. Suepparp. Richmond: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 50 cents. 1917. 

Lrorarp’s Spots, or Gop’s Masterpieces, Wuich? By Atma E. Dognrina. 
Chicago: Evangel Publishing House. 75 cents. 1916. 


ALL six of these in combined bulk and in intrinsic importance are 
not equal to single volumes written upon Africa—Professor du 
Plessis’ recent work, Thrice Through the Dark Continent, for instance. 
Yet as indicative of the distributed interest taken by six of the thirty- 
six North American societies labouring there, with a force of 1,048 
missionaries in all, they are deserving of brief notice. The first three 
are prepared especially for use in Sunday school or mission study 
class while the remainder are for the reading public. 

Dr Mabie’s medical work, described in Our Work on the Congo, is 
the thread upon which she strings a variety of interestingly written 
descriptions of the landscapes, people and religion which are the 
background of the American Baptist work in Africa. Into this 
unpromising soil are cast the seeds of evangelistic, educational and 
medical effort, the fruitage of which is displayed in a final chapter 
entitled, ‘Is it Worth While?’ This question is not answered by 
the story of Henry Richards and the well known ‘ Pentecost on the 
Congo,’ but in a vivid record of one of her own tours wherein evi- 
dences of success in all phases of the work are set forth. 
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Secretary Trull’s booklet, The Tribe of Zambe, is a handbook for 
the use of Sunday school teachers and superintendents who devote 
ten or fifteen minutes of each session to the study of work in the 
Kamerun and Spanish Guinea Mission of the Presbyterian Board. 
Its strength lies in an avoidance of a mass of details and the em- 
phasis of certain concrete facts typical of the broad enterprise, 
usually introduced in conversational form, with life always pre- 
dominating. Its maps, charts and well chosen mottoes for use with 
the various lessons are well prepared or selected. As Kamerun is 
the country of that board’s greatest success and contains the largest 
congregation and membership found in any single church of the 
denomination, this cannot fail to be a useful book. 

Mr Pinnock, author of The Romance of Missions in Nigeria, is of 
English Baptist parentage, was baptized by an Anglican, converted 
in a Methodist church and served the Joyful News Mission of the 
Wesleyans and the Southern Baptist Convention for twenty-nine 
years, beginning in 1888. Nigeria, so familiar to British friends of 
missions, is practically unknown to such circles in America; and 
hence this account of the Yorubans and their land, customs and 
religions, followed by tales of the pioneers and of typical missionary 
work and personal experiences, supplies a real need in our American 
literature of missions. The author is a good raconteur and convinces 
his readers in his summary, ‘ Does It Pay ?’, by his frankness as to 
meagre numerical results and by his triumphant account of individual 
transformations and general uplift. 

Three marginal woodcuts wearisomely repeated on each cycle of 
three pages crowd out of this little book, Under the Crescent and 
Among the Kraals, what is sorely needed to make it what it claims to 
be, ‘ A Study of Methodism in Africa.’ Dr Fisher’s style causes one 
to wonder if her ‘ Litt.D.’ was not granted for proficiency in some 
other language than her natal American-English. The first foreign 
mission of Methodists of the United States was to Liberia, whither 
Melville Cox went in 1888 to die four months later, leaving as a 
heritage to his church the watchword, ‘ Let a thousand fall before 
Africa be given up.’ Other pioneers there, including some notable 
women ; still others in Angola, followers of the ‘ flaming torch in 
darkest Africa,’ Bishop William Taylor; the work in Rhodesia, 
contributed to so munificently by Cecil Rhodes; the new venture 
in the Katanga region of Belgian Congo ; and most prominent of all, 
that in the author’s own field of observation, North Africa, where 
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the condition of Moslem womanhood is well described, supply the 
material for this inadequate account of the Methodist Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society’s African work. 

Presbyterian Pioneers in Congo is a racy account of the founding 
of Southern Presbyterian missions along the Kasai river, written 
by America’s most distinguished Negro missionary. Dr Sheppard’s 
modesty places in the background his own important part in pioneer- 
ing and exalts the noble devotion of his white companion, son of 
Judge James Lapsley of Alabama, whose flaming zeal burned itself 
out in hematuric fever after a brief two years’ service. The remainder 
of the pioneering was done by our author, whose homely, humorous, 
pathetic story, culminating in his sojourn in the ‘ forbidden land’ 
of King Lukenga, is as interesting as anything in African missionary 
literature. His summary of progress from the first convert of 1895 
to the 15,674 church members of to-day, the 15,934 scholars and 
their 988 native teachers and the 20,000 who gather each morning 
at six o'clock for prayers, is as effective as it is simple. 

Miss Doering tells us that Leopard’s Spots, or God’s Masterpieces, 
Which ? is a ‘ patch quilt’ written under varied circumstances (she 
has laboured among eight negro tribes from British East Africa to 
Congo Belge) in order to prove that a novel entitled Leopard’s Spots, 
which gives the impression that negro reforms are a failure and that 
the race is doomed to endless thraldom, is the reverse of true. Most 
of her life since 1900 has been devoted to the Bafioti tribe just above 
the north-eastern boundary of Angola, where the Congo Inland 
Mission has its work. The book is a mosaic of stories having as their 
key, ‘ God’s Business Managers’ (pages 174-87), in which the author’s 
view of faith missions as exemplified by her personal experience is 
set forth. A number of the incidents are apparently told to stimulate 
giving to her cause. If this monetary phase of the book is forgotten, 
some of the incidents cannot fail to strengthen faith and to increase 
one’s admiration for the converted African. Some of the sections 
are by other writers, and stimulate interest in missionary giving 
and in the possibility of apostolic living in our own time. The 
wonderful story of missionary gifts for the last six years of Rev. 
D. M. Stearns’ church in Philadelphia, averaging $69 per member 
(£17 1s.) each year, is one such fact. 


Haran P. BeacH 
Yate University, U.S.A. 
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MISSION WORK IN ABYSSINIA AND ERITREA 


Morconuus. Femtiodrigt missionsarbete pd natthiljd jord 1865-1916. 
Skildrat av Nits Hyzanper, f.d. missioniér i Ost-Afrika, Stockholm: 
Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelsens Férlagsexpedition. Kr. 3. 1917. 


Tuis volume, as its title indicates, records the approach of day- 
spring in the dark lands where the Swedish National Missionary 
Society has been labouring in East Africa for more than fifty years 
(1865-1916). The writer was formerly one of the missionaries. 

The task given to the Swedish National Missionary Society 
(Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelsen) in East Africa is very great 
and all the more important as the society has hitherto been almost 
alone in the large field in and about Abyssinia. The primary aim 
of this mission was the pagan Galla people, but in the course of 
events the emphasis has been gradually transferred to the old 
Ethiopic Church among the Tigrinya and Ambharinya speaking 
nations of nominally Christian faith. Considerable work is, however, 
also carried on among the Tigré speaking tribes which after having 
belonged to the Ethiopic Church have gone over to Mohammedanism, 
and further among the pagan Kunamas and Gallas and the Moham- 
medan Somali, Suaheli and Gosha peoples. The numerous ruined 
churches which are found both in the Kafa country south of the 
present Ethiopic Church region, and among the Tigré speaking 
tribes north of the same, prove definitely that Christianity was a 
great power in parts where Islam now holds the sway. On the 
whole the Ethiopic Church has been able to defend its own rocky 
home against the attacks of Mohammedanism. The Mohammedans 
in the Abyssinian empire, however, are rather numerous. Having 
been isolated from the other parts of Christendom the Ethiopic 
Church has sunk into formalism and superstition. 

The aim of the Fosterlandsstiftelsen in these parts of its mission 
field has been to prepare a reform movement in the Ethiopic Church 
so as to make it again a city on a hill from whence light should 
radiate to dispel the heathen and Mohammedan darkness among 
the surrounding peoples. A successful movement of this kind would 
be of far-reaching importance for the expansion of Christianity among 
the East African nations. This reform work is carried on primarily 
in the northern parts of Abyssinia, in the Italian colony of Eritrea, 
and also through a considerable number of native workers in the 
independent empire of Abyssinia. Also among the Mohammedans 
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in Abyssinia there has latterly arisen an evangelical movement 
conducted chiefly by converted Mohammedans. 

The principal line of work followed by the missionaries is religious 
education, partly through schools where Bible study takes a prominent 
place, partly through vigorous literary activity. Though the forming 
of congregations has not been an aim in itself, it has become a 
necessity in order to care for those who because of their evangelical 
convictions have been banished from their own Church. There is 
much desire for the Gospel and the work has been rather successful. 
A large number of men who were formerly monks in the Ethiopic 
Church are now faithful helpers of the mission as teachers and 
preachers. Many remain in their positions in the old Church though 
they have embraced the evangelical faith. Bible study courses often 
include many members from the Abyssinian monasteries and even in 
the monasteries text-books published by the missionaries are in use, 

North-west of Abyssinia, along the coast of the Red Sea, the 
Mohammedan Tigré speaking tribes form a very hard mission field 
where most of the work is done through schools and orphanages. 
Among these tribes there are some remnants of the old Coptic 
Church. Further west in the Kunama regions the people are purely 
pagan and the work is shaped accordingly. 

The Galla country was the first aim of the society and the efforts 
to reach this aim—which has not yet been attained—led to the 
other enterprise. Several expeditions have been attempted, notably 
in 1870 via Kunama, in 1876 via Hamazen, in 1881 via Suakin- 
Berbera-Khartum, in 1885 via Shoa and in 1898 via Lamu and 
Kismayu. Since 1904 the mission has a station in Adis Abeba, the 
capital of Abyssinia. This is an important step towards reaching 
the Galla country which is very near that city. Ever since 1877 
native workers have been able to keep up contact between the Galla 
country and the centre of the mission north of Abyssinia. Many 
of them have been educated in the schools of the mission. Most 
prominent of them is Onesimus, a highly esteemed worker, who has 
completed the translation of the Bible into the Galla language. 
The attempt to reach the Galla country along the Juba river has 
led to mission work among the Mohammedan Somali, Suaheli and 
Gosha tribes in British East Africa from Kismayu as a centre. 

One of the greatest difficulties which has beset the work of the 
Fosterlandsstiftelsen in East Africa is the diversity of languages. 
The work done by the missionaries in this regard is gigantic. Besides 
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a considerable literature for church and school purposes they have 
printed the whole Bible in Amharinya, the New Testament in 
Tigrinya and Tigré, parts of the New Testament in Kunama and 
Suaheli and, as already mentioned, the whole Bible in Galla. Most 
of these languages were previously entirely uncultivated. Another 
difficulty is found in the unsettled political conditions. Finally 
there is the difficulty caused by the mixture of Christianity and 
paganism inside and around the Ethiopic Church. 

In his book Morgonljus Mr Hylander describes this work of faith 
and patience which has cost the blood of many a martyr and the 
lives of many workers through the dangers of the climate. It 
has been a work never failing in self-sacrifice and victorious faith. 
While new tasks have sprung up along the road towards the original 
aim, the latter has never been left out of sight but prosecuted with 


unwavering perseverance. 
J. E. LunDABL 
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THE PRESENTATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO MOSLEMS 


Tue Presentation or CurisTiANITy To Mostems. The Report of a Committee 
appointed by the Board of Missionary Preparation. New York: 25 
Madison Avenue. 50 cents. 1917. 


Tuis is the third of a series of studies of which two, dealing with 
Hinduism and Confucianism, were reviewed in these pages in July 
1918. In dealing with Islam the contributors to this manual have 
had the advantage of facing a compact and definite system, and 
they have produced a very valuable and suggestive help to pre- 
paration for missionaries to Moslems, whether as candidates before 
their first departure or as missionaries on furlough and in the field. 
We hope that effectual measures will be taken to make the pamphlet 
easily available to students on this side of the Atlantic. Most of its 
contents will be of interest also to the general reader who wishes 
for a comprehensive sketch of the problems of contact between 
Islam and Christianity. 

The pamphlet represents the report of a committee appointed 
by the American Board of Missionary Preparation who took counsel 
with a number of professors, secretaries of boards and past and 
present missionaries. These last included three Indian converts 
from Islam. We miss some outstanding names in the list, such as 


those of Messrs Rhodes (Chefoo), Shellabear (Singapore) and Ahmad 
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Shah (Hamirpur, U.P. India). The Rev. W. Goldsack is wrongly 
credited to C.M.S., Madras; he belongs to the B.M.S., Calcutta, 
Naturally the report bears marks of its composite origin, and we 
seem to hear the voices of different well-known writers in various 
parts. But the compiler has combined the whole into a clear and 
lucid presentation, preceded by a good analytical outline, and leading 
up to suggested courses of study followed by an excellent biblio- 
graphy and reading courses with other useful hints. The selected 
references to books illustrative of each paragraph of the report 
are specially serviceable to the student. The bibliography omits 
Néldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans; Gerok’s Christologie des Korans ; 
Muir’s Coran and its Testimony to the Christian Scriptures ; Johannes 
Aweteranian (one of the most striking biographies) ; Ahmad Shah’s 
Glossary and Concordance to the Quran (most useful to Indian 
missionaries to Moslems); and the Ahmadiya English-Arabic Koran, 
translated by Maulawi Muhammad Ali. The rise and spread of Islam 
are first briefly sketched, then its doctrines, duties and theology, 
and its religious types and movements. Then come comparisons 
between Islam and Christianity both as to likeness and difference ; 
and finally chapters on the missionary approach to the Moslem and 
his preparation, physical, social, intellectual and spiritual. The 
ablest sections are m1 to vi on the development, doctrine and 
duties of Islam, but there is not one which will not bring profit 
and stimulus to the student. 

Among slips that call for correction we may note that Moslems 
are not a quarter of the population of India, but about one-fifth ; 
nor are they a majority of the population in the protected states— 
e.g. in Hyderabad they are not a quarter. The distinction between 
Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu is not well described as ‘ somewhat 
artificial.’ Hindustani is the basal language of Hindustan proper, 
otherwise known as Braj Bhasha; Urdu is the islamized form of it, 
transfused with Persian and Arabic; literary Hindi is Urdu purified 
from these elements by substitution of a Sanskritic vocabulary. 
Malay, the leading language of the 86 millions of Moslems in Indonesia, 
should surely be added to the chief tongues of Islam (Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Urdu). Iblis is hardly the correlative of Satan, which is 
Shaitan ; if anything the former represents diabolos. ‘* What wonders 
hath Allah willed ’ is a very free translation of ma sh@ Allah. 

Suggestions for ampler treatment will naturally raise the question 
of limitations of space ; but we cordially hope that in a new edition 
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it may be possible to enlarge the book and at the same time to make 
its format more handy. The third period of the expansion of Islam 
is very inadequately characterized, though it is precisely this modern 
one which most directly affects the missionary and his preparation. 
Among other ‘ developments’ on p. 69 the powerful influence of 
white magic in Moslem propaganda among animists should at least 
be mentioned. Among the existing types of Moslems that which 
reverts to the Quran pure and simple needs greater emphasis ; for 
at present the missionary has no English manual which deals with 
Islam purely on that ground, apart from the traditions. The Chinese 
Moslem with his almost entire accommodation to the national type 
demands more definite mention. But not a few points are put with 
fresh suggestiveness ; e.g. the Sufi conception of ‘ the communion of 
saints, uniting both worlds in a fellowship of service, and constituting 
the real means by which Allah administers the world.’ The likeness 
to and difference from the Christian doctrine is evident, and the loss 
of so many precious lives through the war should help the missionary 
to make use of both. 

The positive theology of the comparisons between Islam and 
Christianity would bear restatement in places. ‘To assign an 
essential existence to good and evil’ is hardly an accurate state- 
ment of the Christian position; and against ‘ Allah leads astray 
whom He wills’ the Moslem may quote ‘whom He will He 
hardeneth.’ The somewhat disjointed statement of the main 
doctrines of Islam would be made clearer by grouping them under the 
three obvious heads of God, Revelation and Judgment. It would be 
well also to show how the central doctrine of Allah—the Mighty 
One, as the ‘ Name of Essence’ over against ‘ Merciful’ and the rest 
as ‘ Names of Attribute ’—is reflected in the conception of might 
which overshadows right in the domain of ethic, as shown by the 
laws of polygamy, slavery and jihdd. Nor need the interdenomina- 
tional position of the board prevent an indication of the powerful 
argument for the death and resurrection of Christ which is contained 
in the two great sacraments as existent even before the New Testa- 
ment. The social and economic side of comparison and approach, 
too, would bear development. But we must content ourselves with 
thanking the American Board of Missionary Preparation for a helpful 
and workmanlike contribution to the outfit of the missionary to 
Moslems, informed by a spirit of candour and goodwill. 


Lonpon H. U. Werrsrecut STANTON 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfange des Buddhismus. 
Von Hermann’ Oldenberg (Géttingen: Vandenheck and Ruprecht. 
1915). This volume by one of the greatest of living German orient- 
alists shows"no ripple of war feeling or excitement, but deals with 
historical and philosophical questions in the spirit of the purest 
scholarship. More than half the book is devoted to the early Upani- 
shads. A brief discussion of the sources of the leading concepts of 
Upanishad thought is followed by an examination of the teaching 
of these ancient treatises so thorough and well-balanced that it is 
likely to take the place hitherto held by Deussen’s work. The 
difficult problem as to whether early forms of the Sankhya and Yoga 
philosophies existed before Buddhism, and as to their”possible 
relations with the Upanishads, on the one hand, and with Buddhism, 
on the other, is then discussed with great care and skill. Lastly, the 
rise of Buddhism and the relations of its fundamental beliefs with 
earlier thought are brought under review. As the volume con- 
stitutes a real advance in our knowledge of early Indian religion, it 
would be well if it could be translated. 


The Sanskrit Poems of Mayira, with Bdna’s Chandiésataka. 
Edited by G. P. Quackenbos, Ph.D. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50 net. 1917). The subject of this volume is 
two centuries of Sanskrit verses, with a few fragments thrown in, by 
a pair of Hindu poets who were rivals at the court of the Emperor 
Harsha at Kanouj in the first half of the seventh century a.p. The 
verses are printed in text and translation, and are expounded, in 
most detailed and painstaking fashion, in introductions, notes and 
appendices. The volume is a piece of excellent scholarship. The 
book is also of value to all who are interested in the question of 
religion in India, because Mayiira’s century of verses is an ode to the 
Sun-god, while Bana’s is an ode to Chandi, one of the names of the 
goddess round whom the Hindu Sakta cult and sect grew up. The 
sect of Surya the Sun-god was powerful and widespread in ancient 
India for almost a thousand years, while the Saktas have for thirteen 


hundred years been one of the largest and most unhealthy of Hindu 
sects. 


Lake and War: African Land and Water Verses. By Arthur 
Shearly Cripps (London: Blackwell. 8s. 1918). Lovers of poetry 
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have already a place for the finished and beautiful work of Mr A. S. 
Cripps. In the present volume he has another range of theme, but 
he has not changed ; he is still in war as in the former days of peace 
the missionary with a passionate love for Africa and its children. He 
is still the chivalrous priest who takes the side of the natives and 
burns with wrath when he sees the wrongs they endure. 


He’s but a child. You say so, do you not, 

To prove his need of stripes, to prove your right 
To lock his land away, and to requite 

His work with wages of a child. 


The missionaries of the Church have given untold wealth to its 
spiritual life, but they have not hitherto written much poetry. Mr 
Cripps has the true ring of great poetry ; he has sung of Oxford and 
Essex, but he has done work more distinctive, he has given expression 
with all the warmth of an admiration glowing with love to the 
colours and sounds of Africa. He has used the background of Africa 
for his symbolism ; he has not failed to use, for example, the falling 
of Eastertide in the African autumn; and to him there is always 
present the African Christ. It is for these things we are more than 
grateful to him. Africa in his poems lives, as places live through the 
power of a quick imagination. And against that background the 
poet never allows his readers to forget the wrongs and sorrows and 
yearning of the native peoples. 


If any gift of sight of mine 

Our land’s veil’d beauty should reveal, 
My reader, to those eyes of thine 
That gift to Him that gave assign, 

To Him (Whose Feet unsandalled steal 
Over the granite tracts I tread) 
Head-haloed by our rose and gray 

Of twilights, or our gold of day. 


Mr Cripps is a true poet and a true missionary. Heaven to his 
vision is ‘a land than ours more kind. A land for all its colours 
—colour-blind.’ 











NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr GrorGE SHERWOOD Eppy, whose evangelistic work among the 
student classes in China and India is already known to our readers, 
is Associate General Secretary for foreign work of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 





The Rev. KennetH Scotr Latourette, Ph.D., for some years 
on the staff of the Yale Mission, Changsha, China, is now Professor 
of History in Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 





The Rev. R. Kitcour, D.D., is in charge of the Translating 
and Editorial Department of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 





The Rev. Sypney Cave, D.D., went to South India under the 


London Missionary Society in 1908, and worked at Nagercoil in the 
midst of the mass movement which he describes. 





The Right Reverend Joun Jamieson WIiu1s, D.D., joined the 


Uganda Mission of the Church Missionary Society in 1900 and was 
consecrated Bishop in 1912. 





The Rev. Canon FrRanK Row.uinec has been a member of the 
same Mission since 1898. In addition to his other work he is Secre- 


tary of the Finance and Estates Boards of the Native Anglican 
Church of Uganda. 





The Rev. A. Wooprurr Hatsey, D.D., is one of the secretaries 


of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 
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Miss Epira ANNE StewakrtT is author of The Life of St Francis 
Xavier, Evangelist, Explorer, Mystic, an important volume on which 
Dr Nicol Macnicol based an article in the April issue of this Review. 





The Rev. W. Netson Brrron served the London Missionary 
Society for nearly fifteen years in Shanghai, and has been since 1912 
Organizing Secretary of the Home Department in London. 





The writers of book reviews are: The Rev. W. E. S. Holland, 
Principal of St Paul’s College, Calcutta ; the Rev. Edward Shillito, 
a well-known writer for the London Press and a Director of the 
London Missionary Society; the Rev. J. N. Farquhar, D.Litt., 
Literary Secretary of the Indian Y.M.C.A.; Mr Vincent A. Smith, 
M.R.A.S., late of the Indian Civil Service and author of The Early 
History of India, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Akbar, 
The Great Mogul and other works; Mr Kenneth J. Saunders, for- 
merly of Ceylon and Burma, now working with the British Y.M.C.A. ; 
the Rev. H. W. Weatherhead, Vicar of Isleworth, formerly Principal 
of King’s School, Budo, Uganda; Mr Jakob E. Lundahl of Stock- 
holm, Secretary of the Swedish Missionary Society ; the Rev. Harlan 
P. Beach, D.D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Missions at 
Yale University ; and the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht Stanton, D.D., 
Ph.D., for over thirty years a C.M.S. missionary in the Panjab. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D. (Yale), Professor Marc 
Boegner (Paris), Mr Marshall Broomhall (London), Rev. W. A. Crabtree 
(London), J. N. Farquhar, D.Litt. (Calcutta), Rev. E. C. Lobenstine 
(Shanghai), Mr Jakob E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Professor H. M. van 
Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Professor D. Julius Richter (Berlin), Mr Kenneth 
Saunders (Rangoon), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Eugene Stock, D.C.L, 
(London), Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn 
Williams, D.D. (London). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 567. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


MAIN HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I, History IX. Tus Cuurcu i THe Mission Fig_p 
II. MissIOnaRY BIOGRAPHY X. Comity, Co-opgzRATION AND UNITY 
III. Taz Home Bass KI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-CHRISTIAN 
IV. Tus Missiow Frecps RELIGIONS 
V. Works oF REFERENCE XII. Soctat amp PoxtticaL RELATIONS OF 
VI, Tazory amp Principyizs oF Missions Missions 

VII. Tas TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS; KIII. Hortatory amD PRACTICAL 
oF MISSIONARIES XIV. New Missionary MAGAZINES 
VIII. Missionary MstTHops XV. Missionary EpucatTiow PUBLICATIONS 
i. History. A. Klinkenberg. 31 blz. Rotterdam: 


¢Somz Currous anp Epiryinc Lerrers| Bredée. f 0.25. 1918. 438. 


FROM JESUIT MISSIONARIES. Edith Anne {JOHANNES ALBERT TRAUGOTT SCHWARZ. 


Stewart. IRM, 1918 (Oct.), 510-23. 435. N. Adriani. MNZG, 1918 (LXII*), 93-106. 
{DE ZENDINGSACTIE DER CHRISTELIJKE GERE- 439. 
FORMEERDE KERK 1873-1892. H.A. Dijkstra. Schwarz was a missionary in Celebes for many 
De Macedonier, 1918 (XXII*), 161-71. 436,| years and an excellent linguist. 
See also 457, 477, 48I. See also 474. 
ll. Missionary Biography lll, The Home Base 


geen gi oe ~er Bg 7. {THE ADVOCACY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS AT THE 
Revell. $1.50 ae Pm *| Home Basz. III. Experiences of the Board 
ae Pd AD : f Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
A record, written by his wife, of the life and| 2 18) 

work of the Rev. H. G. Underwood, D.D.,| Church in the U.S.A. A. W. Halsey, D.D. 

LL.D., for thirty-one years a missionary of the IRM, 1918 (Oct.), 501-9. 440. 
Presbyterian Board in Korea. tTHe Functions oF A ForgIGN MISSION 
DaNnIEL MAcGILVARY, DE APOSTEL DER Lao, Boarp. A Consideration of Principles. 
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Nelson Bitton. 


IRM, 1918 (Oct.), 524-8. 


441. 

See also 482-4 (Preparation of Missionaries). 
Conference Reports and Year-Bookes 

ZENDINGSSTUDIE RaaD. Vijfde Verslag 1916- 


1917. 82blz. Den Haag: Zendingsstudie- 
Raad. 1918. 442. 
IV. The Mission Fields 


Japan 
(including Chosen and Formosa) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN. K. S. Latour- 
ette, Ph.D. 237 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 1918. 443. 

A review of this volume is in preparation. 

{GLIMPSES OF NIPPON AT ScHOooL. Charles 
R. Hicks. JRD, 1918 (Jan.), 328-45. 444. 

See also 437 (Biography); 485-6 (Evangelistic) ; 
502 (Literature); 506 (Church); 514-5 
(Religions). : 

China 


DIRECTORY OF THE PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN 
Cuina. Edited by Charles L. Boynton for 
the China Continuation Committee. xix+ 
328 pp. Shanghai: Kwang Hsieh Pub- 
lishing House. 1918. 445. 


{WHERE CHINA STANDS To-pay. Sherwood 
Eddy. IRM, 1918 (Oct.), 433-44. 446. 


{THE MIssIONARY FacToR IN THE DiPLo- 
MATIC PROBLEM OF CHINA. Paul Hutchin- 
son. CR, 1918 (June), 381-8. 447. 

{IMPRESSIONS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 
F.B.Turner. CR, 1918 (June), 357-62. 448. 


{REVIEW oF REpoRTS OF SuB-COMMITTEES 
SUBMITTED TO THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 
CR, 1918 (June), 363-70. 449. 

NotrE VIE MISSIONNAIRE EN CHINE, PENDANT 
LA PREMIERE ANNEE DE LA GUERRE I9QI4-— 
1915. Extrait du Journal de J. Bornand. 
Bale: Librairie des Missions. Lausanne: 
Pache-Varidel et Bron. 1917. 450. 


{MEDICAL NEEDS OF THE CHINESE. Roger S. 
Greene. CR, 1918 (April), 224-30. 451. 
{STORY oF A CRIME AND A HEROINE. W. 

Hopkyn Rees, D.D. CR, 1918 (May), 316- 
27. 452. — 
A summarized translation of the biography of 
Mrs Ch’iu, a remarkable woman who was put to 
death as guilty of high treason in 1906. 
Het EVANGELIE ONDER EEN ONTWAKEND 
VoLK. A.J. Wartena. 35 blz. Rotterdam: 
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A glowing description of ancient China by a 
writer out of sympathy with western civilization, 
culture and missionary propaganda. The book 
lacks contents table, preface, titles to chapters 
and index. Read with discernment, something 
may be gained by missionary students from the 
author’s real passion for China. 


See also 483 (Training of Missionaries); 487 

(Evangelistic); 490-2 (Education); 497 

(Literature) ; 516-7, 519 (Religions). 
Malay Archipelago 

tis JavA EEN MOHAMMEDAANSCH LAND ? 

L. P. GROENEWEGEN. Studien, 1918 (L*), 

§0-62. 455. 

The author, who is a Roman Catholic, answers 
this question in the negative. 
{MEDEDEELINGEN OVER DE TAAL VAN MEK- 

ONGGA (CELEBES). H. van der Klift. Pub- 

lished by N. Adriani. MNZG, 1918 (LXII¥), 

149-64. 456. 
¢DE ZENDING VAN DE GEREFORMEERDE 

KERKEN. SOEMBA. D. K. Wielenga. De 


Macedoniey, 1918 (XXII5, %), 145-51; 
172-8. 457. 
A SUMMARY OF THE MANASARA. A Treatise 


on Architecture and Cognate Subjects. 
Prasanna Kumar Acharya. 76 pp. Leiden: 
Brill. 1918. 458. 

In the East Indian Archipelago architecture is 
closely connected with religious motives. 


See also 439 (Biography) ; 5z0-3 (Religions). 
Britioh India and Ceylon 


REPORT ON INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL RE- 
FORMS. x-+300 pp. London: Stationery 
Office. Is. 3d. net. 1918. 459. 

See review, p. 529. 

LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIA ON RE- 
SPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. Lionel Curtis. 
xx-+211 pp. London: Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
net. 1918. 460. 

During the winter of 1917-18, these letters 
stimulated educated Indians to serious political 
reflection more than any other single cause. 

INDIA IN TRANSITION. The Aga Khan. 
310 pp. London: Lee 
1918. 461. 

Rather thin. 

THE EXPANSION OF BritTIsH INpDIA (1818- 
1858). G. Anderson and M. Subedar. 
London: Bell. 4s. 6d. net. 1918. 462. 

EDUCATION AND STATESMANSHIP IN INDIA 
(1797-1910). H. R. James. v+143 pp. 
London: Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 1917. 

63. 

’ ra view of the impending changes in Indian 
education many will be glad to have available 
in a new edition the review of the growth and 
results of English education in India by the late 
Principal of the Presidency College in Calcutta, 


xii+ 
Warner. ‘18s. 





Bredée. £0.25. 1918. 453. 

PENcIL SPEAKINGS FROM PeExkinG. A. E. 
Grantham. 295 pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 1918. 454. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN EpvucaTion: An Inquiry 
into its Origin, Development and Ideals. 
Be a pp. London: Oxford 
University . 48. 6d. net. 1918. 464. 

A competent treatise by a missionary on a 
subject of great practi interest which has 
never been consecutively dealt with before. 
Hindu, Buddhist and Mohammedan education, 
the training of — classes and elementary 
education, are each historically sketched in turn, 
the sources being carefully indicated. 

tEpucaTION THROUGH THE VERNACULARS. 
M. K. Gandhi. Indian Review, 1918 (April), 


265-72. 465. 

THE  PURDAHNASHIN. Cornelia  Sorabjji. 
xviili+80 pp. Calcutta: Thacker, Spinck. 
Is. net. 1917. 466. 


tAN INDIAN CHRISTIAN PoET. J. C. Winslow. 
EW, 1918 (July), 237-46. 467. 

A sketch of Mr Narayan Tilak and four short 

translations from his poems. 
¢TuHe Music or Inpia. Young Men of India, 
1918 (May), 258-83. 468. 

A series of short papers, including one on the 
value of Indian music in the presentation of the 
Christian message. 

tLanorRE AS A MOSLEM CENTRE. Howard A. 
Walter. MW, 1918 (July), 235-41. 469. 
See also 488 (Mass Movement); 493 (Educa- 

tion); 498—-sor (Literature); 505 (All India 
Christian Conference); 528 (Buddhism). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 

See 469 (Lahore); 470 (Copts in Egypt); 47z 

(North Africa); 482 (Presentation of 

Christianity); 503 (Literature) ; 520 
(Moslem Mysticism). 

North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 
MODERN SONS OF THE PHARAOHS: A Study of 


the Manners and Customs of the Copts of 
t. S. H. Leeder. Illus. xvi+355 


pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. 
net. 1918. 470. 
Popular, interesting and well illustrated. 


Book I deals with the Copts and their customs, 
Book II with the Coptic Church. The relation 
of British rule to Egyptian Christians is dis- 
cussed in the closing chapter. The book was 
completed before the war. 


¢NortTH AFRICAN MISSIONS IN WAR-TIME. 
E.F. 471. 


Frease. MW, 1918 (July), 263-8. 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 
THE CONGO MISSION FIELD. 
Baptist Mission Press. 1918. 472. 


Contains papers (read at the seventh 


24pp. Bolobo: 


eneral 





International Review of Missions 


Congo Belge, in 1918) on Congo’s untouched 
tribes, the new ground occupied since last con- 
ference, the responsibility of the societies and a 

lea for advance. See also the Congo Mission 

ews, 1918 (May), 3—-14. 
¢THe ANcLo Fanti. Kobina Sekyi. West 
Africa, 1918 (May-Aug.). 473. 

This study of West African psychological 
development has considerable value for mission- 
aries. 
¢D& NEGERPREDIKANT CaPITEIN. H. 
van Nes, D.D. MNZG, 1918 (LX, 
113-9. 474. 

See IRM, 1917 (Oct.), p. 630, Bib. No. 421. 
See also 532 (Text-book). 
East and Central Africa 


(from the Zambesi to the Juba) 


In THE East AFRICA WarR ZONE. é: H. 
Briggs. Illus. 88 pp. London: M.S. 
Is. 3d. net. 1918. 


4 
A well-ordered record of the inception and 
growth of the C.M.S. mission in German East 
Africa, with a temperate account of the intern- 
ment and release of the missionaries and the 
suffering of the African Christians. 


See also 495 (Industrial) ; 507 (Church). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


REPORT OF THE LocaLt NaTIvE LAND Com- 
MITTEE, Cape Province. Christian Express, 
1918 (May), 73-8. 476. _ a : 

Although the Native Affairs Administration 
Bill has for the present been withdrawn from 
consideration, the wise and sympathetic con- 
clusions arrived at by the committee appointed 
last August to inquire into the suitability and 
adequacy of the areas included in the schedule 
of that Bill are worthy of attention. See also 
Christian Express, 1918 (July), pp. 103-4- 

THE WorRK OF THE NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY 

SocIETY AMONG THE ZuLuUs. O. Stavem. 

Illus. 76 pp. Stavanger: Norwegian Mis- 

sionary Society. 1918. 477. 

A short review, written in English, with 
portraits of pioneer missionaries. 


See also 508 (Church). 
America and the West indies 
EDUCATION FoR LIFE: The Story of Hampton 
Institute. Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
Illus. xxiv+393 pp. New York: Double- 
day Page & Co. $2.50. 1918. 478. 
See review, p. 535- 
Australasia and Oceania 
¢Inpian Lasour 1n Fijt: HEALTH CONDI- 
Tions. C. F. Andrews. Modern Review, 
1918 (June), 581-92. 479. 
{THE FuturRE OF THE CHURCH IN THE PACIFIC. 
C. F. Andrews. Axstralian Missionary 





conference of Protestant missions at 


uebo, 


Review, 1918 (March), 7-9. 430. 

















The Jews 


Missions TO Jews. S. B. Rohold. Illus. 
23 pp- Toronto: Christian Synagogue. 
1918. 481. 

A brief historical sketch of the inauguration 
and work of the Jewish mission of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

See also 52z-6 (Judaism). 

General 

See 435 (Jesuit Missions); 489 (Evangelistic) ; 
494 (Industrial); 496 (Bible Translation) ; 
533 (Boys and Girls). 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 
THE PRESENTATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO 

Mostems. The Report of a Committee 
appointed by the Board of Preparation. 
142 pp. New York: Board of Missionary 
Preparation. 50 cents. 1917. 482. 

See review, p. 555- 
{THE TRAINING OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
To CuHina. Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
IRM, 1918 (Oct.), 445-55. 483. 
tMissiIoNARY TRAINING COLLEGES. Bishop 
A. M. Knight, D.D. EW, 1918 (July), 
211-23. 484. 


Vill. Miesionary Methods 
Evangelistic Work 


{PROBLEMS OF -EVANGELISTIC WoRK IN 
Japan. A Pieters. JE, 1918 (April), 
121-3. 485. 

tHow MEN ARE BROUGHT TO CHRIST IN JAPAN. 
A. G. Parker. JE, 1918 (June), 200-2. 486. 

An analysis of the methods and lines of appeal 
which have been specially fruitful, based on re- 
plies received concerning over 200 keen Japanese 
Christians, 140 of whom were men. 

tSome First IMPRESSIONS OF THE SPECIAL 
EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN IN Four CITIES 
IN SoutH Cuina. A. L. Warnshuis. CR, 
1918 (April), 248-51. 487. 

tA Typicat Mass MovEMENT CHURCH—1806- 
1918. Sydney Cave, D.D. IRM, 1918 
(Oct.), 470-80. 488. 

{New EvANGELIsTIC MOVEMENTS IN THE 
East. Margaret G. Brooke. CMR, 1918 
(June), 229-39. 489. 

See also 453 (Malay); 482 (Presentation of 
Christianity). 

Christian Education 
Japan 
See 444. 


China 
tEDUCATION IN THE MIDDLE ScHOoL. Educa- 
tional Review (China), 1918 (April), 117-43. 
= series of papers dealing with the curri- 
culum, etc. 
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{TEACHER TRAINING. N. Gist Gee. Educa- 
tional Review (China), 1918 (April), 90-100. 
49I. 

TVOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
P. W. Kuo, Ph.D., and W.E. Winter. Edu- 
cational Review (China), 1918 (April), 106- 
16. 492. 

India 

TVILLAGE EpucaTion. Gospel Witness, 1918 

(April), 131-7; (May), 149-51. 493. | 
A report prepared by a committee appointed 
by the Telugu Missions Conference. 

See also 463-5. 

Industrial Mi 

fINDUSTRIAL MIssIons AS A Poticy. F. 
Lenwood. CMR, 1918 (June), 208-21. 494. 

tInDusTRIAL TRAINING IN AFRiIcA. F. Row- 
ling. IRM, 1918 (Oct.), 492-500. 495. 


Medical 
See 45z (China); 466 (Indian Women). 
Bible Transiation and Distribution 


{THE ORDER oF First TRANSLATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE IN MISSION FIELDs. R. Kilgour, 
D.D. IRM, 1918 (Oct.), 456-69. 496. 


Christian Literature 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO THE CHINESE LITERA- 
TURE OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN 
Cuina., G. A. Clayton. xiii+260 pp. 
Hankow: China hristian Publishers’ 
Association. 1918. 497. 

This and the three succeeding entries are 
among the first results of the new missionary 
co-operation in connexion with literature under 
the auspices of the Continuation Committee 











in China and the Representative Councils of 

Missions in India. A review is in preparation. 

A DESCRIPTIVE AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
oF HINDI CHRISTIAN LITERATURE PUBLISHED 
UP TO 1916-1917. 44+Vvili pp. Allaha- 
bad: North India Christian Tract and Book 
Society. 1917. 498. 

REPORT ON PROTESTANT HINDI CHRISTIAN 

LITERATURE, 1917. Edwin Greaves. 8 pp. 

Allahabad : Commercial Press. 1918. 499. 


{CHRISTIAN VERNACULAR LITERATURE IN 
Inp1a. A. C. Clayton. HF, 1918 (June), 
207-15. 500. 

{THE Rev. J. KNowLes’s SCHEME FOR THE 
ROMANIZATION OF ALL INDIAN WRITING. 
Modern Review, 1918 (Feb.), 129-36. 
THE UNDESIRABILITY OF DEVANAGARI 
BEING ADOPTED AS THE COMMON SCRIPT 
FOR ALL INDIA. Syamacharan Ganguli. 
tbid. (April), 425-35. 5oz. 

{THE URGENT NEED OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
in Korea. J. S. Ryang. Korea Mission 
Field, 1918 (July), 142-5. 502. 
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?{Wuat STYLE oF LANGUAGE FoR OUR LITERA- 
TturRE? A plea for simple, correct Arabic. 
A.T. Upson. MW, 1918 (July), 285-94. 503. 


General 
¢TuHe CHRISTIAN SPIRIT AND MISSIONARY 
Metnops. W.H. Thorp. HF, 1918 (May), 
165-82. 504. 
See also 435 (Jesuit Missions); 447 (China) ; 
478 (Hampton Institute). 


IX. The Church in the Mission 
Field 


REPORT OF THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE ALL 
InDIA CONFERENCE OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 
December 27-29, 1917. 80 pp. Bombay: 
Caxton Works. 6annas. 1918. 505. 

Contains, inter alia, the text of proposals for 
reform presented to the Viceroy and Secretary 
of State for India by the Christian communities. 

{THE TENURE OF CHURCH PROPERTY IN 
Japan. JE, 1918 (April), 141-6. 506. 

A translation of official documents pertaining 
to the Japan Methodist Church. 

{THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
IN UGanpa. AStudyin Contrasts. Bishop 
J. J. Willis, D.D. IRM, 1918 (Oct.), 
481-91. 507. 

tA Native AFRICAN Ministry. A. Hether- 
wick, D.D. THE TRAINING OF AFRICAN 
Crercy. W. H. Hallowes. EW, 1918 
(July), 255-63. 508. i 

Called out by Mr Keable’s article in EW, 1917 
(Oct.), pp. 365-74. See also, in EW, 1918 (July), 
pp- 273-8, three letters on the same subject. 


{MoTIEVEN TOT HET CHRISTENDOM. D. Pol. 
De Macedonier, 1918 (XXII), 129-44. 
509. 

See also 468 (Indian Music); 470 (Copts) ; 
480 (Pacific Islands). 

Comity, Co-operation and Unity 


See 448-9 (China Continuation Committee) ; 
472 ee 497-500 (Christian Litera- 
ture). 





Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peopies 


¢Measa. Eene bijdrage tot het dynamisme 
der Bare’e-sprekende Toradja’s en enkele 
omwonende volken. Alb. C. Kruyt. Na- 
schrift op het artikel Measa. N. Adriani. 
Bijdragen tot de taal-, land-en volken- hkunde 
van Nederlandsch- Indie, 1918 (LX XIV’, *), 
233-62. 570. 


¢HET HUWELIJK BIJ DE G2B’ EMLIAR OP 
Borrogz. Joh. A. F. Schut. MNZG, 1918 
(LXIT*), 125-40. srr. 


tHer ANIMIsTIscH HEIDENDOM ALS GODs- 


DIENST. N. 


Adriani. Onze Eeuw, 1918 
(XVII*). 572. 


{De BEKEERING VAN DEN ANIMISTISCHEN 


HEIDEN. H. Kluin. MNZG, 1918 (LXII®), 
141-8. 5173. 


See also 458 (East Indies). 


Religions of Japan and Korea 


{CHRISTIANIZING JAPANESE Customs: An- 


CESTOR WorsHIP. W.H. Erskine. JE, 1918 
(May), 168-73 ; (June), 203-8. 574. 
A respectful study of religious values. 
{SHINTO AND CHRISTIANITY. Robert C, 
Armstrong. JE, 1918 (May), 157-60; 
(June), 196-9. 575. 


Religions of China 


{THE APPEAL OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE 
CHINESE Minp. T. C. Chao. CR, 1918 
(May), 287-96 ; (June), 371-80. 516. 

tA New INTERPRETATION OF THE BOOK OF 
Cuances. D. MacGillivray. CR, 1918 
(May), 310-6. 517. ; 

Dr MacGillivray discusses a curious volume 
recently published by a Yunnan scholar on the 
I Ching, which reveals a new reaction of the 
Chinese mind to Christianity. 


THE Book oF THE KINDRED SAYINGS 
(Sanyutta-Nikaya); or Grouped Suttas. 
Part I. Kindred Sayings with Verses. 
Translated by Mrs Rhys Davids, assisted by 
Siriyagoda Sumangala Thera. xvi+321 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 10s. 
net. 1917. 5128. 

A review of this book is in preparation. 

{THe APPEAL OF BUDDHISM TO THE CHINESE 
Minp. Henry A. McNulty. CR, 1918 
(April), 235-42; (May), 301-9. 579. 


{THE APPROACH TO Mus.iIm Mysticism. J. 
Takle. MW, 1918 (July), 249-58. 520. 


See also 482 (Presentation of Christianity). 
Judaism 


Jewish THEOLoGy. Dr Kaufmann Kobhler. 
New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 1918. 
ar. 
. Presumably an English translation of the 
author’s invaluable Grundriss einer systematischen 
Theologie des Judentums auf geschichtlicher 
Grundlage, published in Leipzig in 1910. 
LIBERAL JUDAISM AND HELLENISM, and other 
Essays. Claude G. Montefiore. xi+328 pp. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. net. 1918. 522. 
Lectures which were to have been delivered in 
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Zionism : AN APPRECIATION AND A CRITICISM. 


. H. Adeney. 16 pp. London: Con- 
erence of British Missioy Societies, 117 
Victoria Street (for Jewish ). 4d. 


1918. 

Sotecdnaly useful in showing the spiritual 
dangers to which Zionism is exposed, and the 
unsatisfying character of Judaism as compared 
with Christianity. 

{ZionIsM—THE OTHER ANGLE. A. M. Hill- 
man. JRD, 1918 (Jan.), 318-27. 52 

Designed to show that the revival of a a 
nation will not solve present-day problems but 
that it may accentuate them. 

¢THe Hope or Israzv. A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
D.D. The Interpreter, 1918 (July). 525. 

A sermon preached before the University of 

Oxford. 

THE COMMENTARY OF R. DAviIp KIMHI ON THE 
Book oF Psatms. Translated from the 
Hebrew. Psalms i-viii. A. W. Greenup, 
Litt.D., D.D. 67 pp. Hackney: Pales- 
tine House. 3s. net. 1918. 526. 


THE FOUNDATION OF MODERN RELIGION: A 
Study in the Task and Contribution of the 
Medieval Church. Herbert B. Workman, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Revell. $1.25. 
1918. 527. 

The Cole Lectures for 1916 delivered at 
Vanderbilt University. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 
NATIONALITY AND GOVERNMENT, WITH OTHER 
War-time Essays. Alfred E. Zimmern. 
388 pp. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Ios. 6d. net. 1918. 528. 
See review, p. 532- 








Tue CHURCH AND THE Empire. J. N. Ogilvie, 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


9. 
Address by the Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland delivered at the closing of the General 
Assembly, May 1918. 


?ZENDINGEN NATIONALITEIT. - Hensel. 
Nieww Evangelisch Tijdschrift, 1918 (I1I*). 
530. 


See also 446-7 (China); 459-61, 505 (India) ; 
475 (East Africa); 476 (South Africa); 
479-80 (Indentured Labour) ; 523-4 
(Zionism ). 


Xill, Hortatory and Practical 


THE MISSIONARY QuEsTion. M. R. Newbolt. 
136 pp. London: Robert Scott. 3s. net. 


31. 
One of the Handbooks of Catholic Faith and 
Practice. The writer was formerly Principal of 
Dorchester Missionary College. 


XV. Missionary Education 
Publications 


NIGERIA THE UNKNOWN: A Missionary Study 
Text-book on Nigeria. Illus. 56 pp. 
London: C.M.S. Is. net. 1918. 532. 

Contains much information about the country. 
Is more impressive on the needs of the C.M.S. 
Mission than on the possibilities of the African. 


THe Book oF OTHER BaBIiEs. Mary Ent- 
wistle. Illus. 48 pp. London: U.C.M.E. 
Is. net. 1918. Ze 

For little children. Teachers will welcome 
this excellent story material of babies in Japan, 
Africa, India, Syria, etc., based on the coloured 
wall-pictures of ‘Child Life in other Lands,’ 
which are suitable for class use. 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


AMZ =Aligemeine Missions-Zeitschrift 
CMR =Church Missionary Review 
CR =Chinese Recorder 
EM =Die evangelischen Missionen 
EMM =&vangelssches Missions-Magasin 
EW =T7he Hast and The West 
HF =AHarvwest Field 
IRM =/nternational Review of Missions 
E =J/apan Evangelist 
RD =/ournal of Race Development 





MNZG=Mededeelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap 

MRW =Aissionary Review of the World 

MW =Moslem World 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 

ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionshunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

2M =Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 


When other magasines are referred to, the full title is given. 








SOME PLANS FOR’ THE _INTER- 
NATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
IN THE YEAR 1919 


Two new features claim special mention amongst the plans already 
laid for the eighth volume of the Review. 

1. A Survey of the Effect of the War upon Missions. For six 
years the January issue of the Review has contained a Missionary 
Survey focussing in some sixty to eighty pages the missionary 
thought and achievement of the preceding year. The extensive 
organization created, with the generous aid of mission boards in every 
land, for the collection of material for this Survey from printed 
sources, from personal correspondence with experienced leaders, and 
from minutes of conferences and co-operative councils and com- 
mittees, is now sufficiently perfected to be used for a larger under- 
taking which is called for by the tremendous issues lying in the 
near missionary future. 

Preparation is being made for the presentation in objective 
form of a Survey of the Effect of the War upon Missions, in the 
belief that a careful interim record of the missionary facts which 
cluster round this great landmark of the world’s history may have 
large uses in the shaping of missionary policy when the day for 
constructive work draws near. The purpose of this Survey will be 
threefold. An attempt will be made : 

(1) To record outstanding effects of the war upon conditions 
of life and thought in the different mission fields ; 

(2) To record, more fully, the effect of the war upon the 
actual work of missions in those fields ; 

(3) To call attention to certain significant developments 
which having begun before the war have persisted 
through it, and may therefore be counted on as factors 
in coming days. 

The Survey will include a study of the effect of the war upon the 
Home Base of Missions, with a note of movements in the churches 
and among the mission boards which are of special significance 
for the future. 
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There is no need to emphasize the difficulty and complexity of 
such a task as is here proposed. It is obviously impossible to com- 
plete it for the January issue. The Survey will appear during the 
year 1919, as soon as the hour for its publication is ripe. Notice of 
its issue will, if possible, be given in the previous number of the Review, 
but the march of events is so rapid that those who desire to secure the 
number containing the Survey are advised to order the Review for 
the year 1919 in advance. 

Il. Special Number on the Home Base of Missions. The Review 
for January 1919 will be a Special Number, dealing with what 
is perhaps the central problem of the moment, the Home Base 
of Missions. An attempt will be made, with the help of able con- 
tributors, to put before the Church at home, and in particular before 
the mission boards and their supporters, an enlarged conception of 
the greatness of the missionary task. Existing methods will be 
reviewed in the light of the needs and opportunities of the present 
hour. Articles are in preparation on such topics as present condi- 
tions of thought in their bearing upon the missionary propaganda ; 
the relation of organization to life; unoccupied fields at the Home 
Base ; life and work in mission houses with special reference to 
business method; the development of missionary co-operation in 
America and Great Britain ; the missionary service of the simple and 
the poor ; and the missionary education of the Church. 

The features of the Review with which readers are already 
familiar—such as its international outlook, its signed reviews of 
books and its annotated bibliography—will be continued during 
1919. Arrangements are in process of completion with missionary 
leaders in many lands for articles recording missionary experience, 
or contributing to the scientific study of missionary problems. Not- 
withstanding the heavy disabilities imposed by the continuance of the 
war the Review has held its old friends during 1918 and made some 
welcome new ones. At no period in its short history has the outlook 
been more full of hope, or the sense that the paper has a part to play 
in the great drama of world-missions been more real. 

The Review will be sent to all parts of the world for a prepaid 
annual subscription of 8s. ; single copies, 2s. 6d. net. United States 
and Canada, annual subscription, $2; single copies, 75 cents net. 
A year’s subscription may begin with any quarter. 

An Order Form is enclosed in this Number. 
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